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This  study  derives  doctrinal  and  operational  lessons  from  the 
US  experience  with  pacification  in  South  Vietnam  to  guide  US 
policymakers  in  providing  technical  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
future  to  a friendly  government  facing  an  internal  security 

problem.  , . 

Volume  I presents  a synthesis  of  the  study’s  findings  and 
the  major  lessons  learned.  Based  on  those  lessons,  the  volume 
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concludes  with  some  specific  recommendations  for  courses  of 
action  by  US  policymakers. 

Volume  II  examines  in  considerable  detail  the  major 
elements  of  pacification:  security;  economic,  political  and 

social  development;  reporting  and  evaluation  systems;  and  the 
US  and  GVN  organization  for  pacification,  in  addition,  some 
problem  areas  (e.g.,  land  reform,  refugees,  US  economic  aid) 
are  also  discussed. 

Volume  III  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Malayan  and 
Philippine  insurgencies  and  the  lessons  learned  there  and  then 
traces  in  detail  the  evolution  of  pacification  plans  and 
programs  in  Vietnam  from  the  French-Indochina  war  to  the  present. 


PREFACE 


On  IS  September  1970,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA) 
requested  that  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  (IDA)  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  of  pacification  in  Vietnam,  the  main  objective 
of  which  would  be  to  derive  doctrinal  and  operational  lessons  from 
the  US  experience  in  Vietnam  that  might  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  other  US  Government  agencies  in  providing  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  other  friendly  governments  facing  internal 
security  problems.  The  s ific  requirements  of  the  study  included 
the  following: 

e Explore  the  evolution  of  pacification  in  Vietnam 
from  1954  to  the  present. 

e Identify  and  assess  the  doctrines  that  US  and  Viet- 
namese personnel  have  been  directed  to  follow 
regarding  pacification. 

e Describe  and  analyze  the  implementation  of  pacifica- 
tion, including  organizational  arrangements  and 
procedures  followed  by  the  French,  US,  and  Viet- 
namese Governments , selecting  for  spt  jial  attention 
four  to  six  Vietnamese  provinces  and  within  each 
province  one  or  two  districts. 

e Identify  any  significant  similarities  and  differences 
between  pacification  doctrines  and  operational 
methods  used  in  Vietnam  and  those  that  were  applied 
during  the  1950s  in  the  Philippine  and  Malayan 
insurgencies. 

• Describe  the  elements  of  the  Vietnam  experience 

(both  positive  and  negative)  that  appear  most  likely 
to  be  of  value  in  meeting  future  internal  security 
problems  elsewhere  and  those  that  appear  applicable 
only  to  Vietnam. 

The  project  leader  for  the  study  was  Dr.  Chester  L.  Cooper, 
Director  of  the  International  and  Social  Studies  Division  (ISSD). 
Other  members  of  the  ISSD  study  team  were  Mrs.  Judith  E.  Corson, 
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Dr.  Laurence  J.  Legere,  Dr.  David  E.  Lockwood,  and  Gen.  Donald  M. 
Weller,  USMC  (Ret.).  Dr.  Rolf  R.  Piekar2  of  ISA's  Program  Analysis 
Division,  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  and  Gen.  Edward  G.  Lansdale  also 
contributed  individual  chapters.  The  entire  study  was  edited  by 
Mrs.  Jean  M.  Shirhall. 

The  study  team  has  relied  on  an  extensive  examination  of  written 
material  and  on  interviews  with  many  individuals  from  the  United 
States,  Vietnam,  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  who  have  had 
extended  contact  with  Vietnam  and  the  special  problems  associated  with 
the  pacification  effort.  Much  of  the  public  literature  (US,  French, 
and  Vietnamese)  on  Vietnam  was  consulted,  as  well  as  official  sources 
of  information  within  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Service  Historique  de  l'Arm^e  outside 
Paris. 

A field  trip  to  Vietnam  during  May -June  1971  provided  project 
members  with  access  tc  sources  of  information  not  otherwise  available. 
The  most  valuable  aspect  of  the  trip  was  an  intensive  round  of  inter- 
views with  civilian  and  military  members  of  the  US  mission  and  with 
Vietnamese,  both  inside  Saigon  and  throughout  the  country.  The  list 
of  these  who  provided  the  IDA  group  with  valuable  information  and 
insights  on  Vietnam  through  interviews  and  by  reviewing  drafts  of  the 
study  is  too  long  to  include  here  and  has  been  attached  as- an  annex 
to  this  volume. 

As  part  of  its  special  interest  in  pacification  at  the  local  level, 
IDA  held  two  seminars  in  September  1971  at  which  pacification  in  Quang 
Vara  and  Long  An  Provinces  was  examined  in  detail  by  civilian  and 
military  personnel  who  had  served  in  those  provinces  in  various 
capacities  and  at  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  US  involvement. 

Structurally,  the  study  has  been  divided  into  three  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  presents  a synthesis  of  the  study  findings,  the 
major  lessons  learned,  and  some  recommendations  for  early  considera- 
tion by  policymakers  concerned  with  possible  future  contingent lea 
in  the  area  of  counterinsurgency.  Volume  II  focuses  in  detail  on 
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the  functional  elements  of  pacification:  security,  development, 

organization,  reporting  and  evaluation,  and  some  special  problem 
areas.  Volume  III  puts  the  pacification  experience  into  historical 
perspective,  beginning  with  an  examination  of  the  Philippine  and 
Malayan  pacification  experiences,  then  proceeding  with  a close  look 
at  the  main  evolutionary  threads  in  Vietnam,  starting  from  the  post- 
World  War  II  French  period  and  concluding  with  the  1971  plans  and 
programs . 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INSURGENCY 


A.  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  INHERITANCE 

The  formulation  of  the  principles  for  revolutionary  war  as 
practiced  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  and  their  indigenous  > 
allies  in  South  Vietnam  was  rooted  in  the  Maoist  strategy  developed  , 
between  1921  and  1949.  The  Maoist  approach  featured  a high  degree 
of  political  activity,  with  the  military  struggle  occupying  an 
important,  but  nevertheless  subordinate,  role.  Contrary  to  Leninist 
doctrine,  and  to  that  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  as  well,  Mao  had 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  peasant — not  the  worker- -was 
the  base  on  which  to  build  revolution.  With  the  successful  example 
of  the  Chinese  revolution  before  them,  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
also  assigned  the  leading  revolutionary  role  to  the  peasantry. 

As  early  as  1928  Mao  had  set  forth  clearly  the  dominant  role 
of  political,  as  opposed  to  military,  strategy:  "When  the  Red  Army 

fights,  it  fights  net  merely  for  the  sake  of  fighting  but  in  order  to 
agitate  the  masses,  to  organise  them,  to  arm  them,  and  to  help  them 
to  establish  revolutionary  political  power;  apart  from  such  objectives, 
fighting  loses  its  meaning  and  the  Red  Army  the  reason  for  its 
existence."^  General  Giap,  commander- in- chief  of  North  Vietnam's 
People's  Army,  echoed  Mao's  views:  "Political  activities  are  more 

important  than  military  activities,  and  fighting  less  important  than 
propaganda....  The  People's  Army  is  the  instrument  of  the  Party  and 
of  the  revolutionary  State  for  the  accomplishment,  in  armed  form,  of 


1*  Mao  Tse-tunq  Selected  Works, 

national  Publishers,  1954),  1:106. 
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the  tasks  of  the  revolution  ...  therefore,  the  political  work  ...  is 

2 

the  soul  of  the  army." 

The  emphasis  on  political  training  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  army  also  had  its  genesis  in  Mao's  experience. 

In  November  1928,  in  a report  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  Mao  noted  that  his  tiny  army  was  composed  mostly  of 
captured  soldiers  and  newly  recruited  peasants  whc  lacked  the  motiva- 
tion of  earlier  recruits:  "In  these  circumstances  the  only  solution 

is  to  intensify  political  training."  Ihe  role  of  political  training 
was  assigned  to  the  Communist  party  representatives  within  the  Red 
Army  at  the  company,  battalion,  regimental,  and  divisional  levels; 

Mao  credited  the  company- level  party  organization  with  being  an 
"important  reason  why  the  Red  Army  has  been  able  to  undertake  such 
severe  struggle  without  falling  apart,"2 3 4  and  he  noted  that;  while  25 
percent  of  the  Red  Army  belonged  to  the  Communist  party,  the  goal  to 
be  achieved  was  50  percent. 

Giap  again  echoed  Mao's  sentiments:  "Political  work  in  the 

ranks  is  of  the  first  importance....  During  the  liberation  war,  this 
work  imbued  the  army  with  the  policy  of  long-drawn-out  resistance.... 
In  the  new  stage  entered  upon  since  the  restoration  of  peace,  politi- 
cal work  centres  on  the  line  of  socialist  revolution  in  the  North  and 

4 

of  struggle  for  reunification  of  the  country."  Giap  supported  Mao's 
thesis  regarding  the  role  of  the  Communist  party  in  political  organi- 
zation, noting  that,  "the  most  fundamental  principle  in  the  building 
cf  cur  army  is  to  put  it  under  the  Party's  leadership,  to  ceaselessly 
strengthen  the  Party's  leadership  of  the  army.”3  While  Giap  did  not 
prescribe  the  percentage  of  army  membership  in  the  party,  he  estimated 

2.  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  People's  War  People's  Army  (New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger  Publishers,  1962!),  pp.  55  and  79.  This  work 
analyzes  the  strategy  of  the  Viet  Minh  employed  against  the  French 
from  1945  to  1954. 

3.  Selected  Works . 1:80. 

4.  People's  'War  People's  Army,  p.  55. 


chat  rank-and-file  membership  was  about  40  percent,  while  that  of  the 
officers  approached  90  percent. 

One  of  Mao's  most  important  contributions  to  revolutionary 
war  doctrine  was  his  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
peasant's  Image  of  armies.  Over  the  centuries,  the  soldiers  of  ban- 
dit and  warlord  armies  had  preyed  on  the  peasantry.  Beginning  as 
early  as  1929,  Mao  had  insisted  on  the  "correct"  conduct  of  the  army; 
he  required  that  the  peasants  be  paid  for  their  resources,  prohibited 
impressment,  and  forbade  maltreatment.  General  Giap  wrote,  "The  Viet 
Nam  People's  Army  has  always  seen  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
good  relations  with  the  people....  The  people  are  to  the  army  what 
water  is  to  fish,  as  the  saying  goes....  The  Vietnamese  fighter  has 
always  taken  care  to  observe  point  9 of  its  Oath  of  Honour:  to 

respect  the  people,  to  help  the  people,  to  defend  the  people....  It 
[the  army]  has  never  done  injury  to  their  property,  not  even  a needle 

g 

or  a bit  cf  thread." 

The  Chinese  Communists  had  employed  the  united  front  strategy 
to  absorb  potential  opposition.  The  Viet  Minh  also  emphasized  the 
front  technique.  Giap  described  the  National  United  Front  as  "a  vast 
assembly  of  all  the  forces  capable  of  being  united,  neutralising  all 
those  which  could  be  neutralised,  dividing  all  those  it  was  possible 
to  divide  in  order  to  direct  the  spearhead  at  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
revolution,  invading  imperialism."7 

While  the  emphasis  of  Chinese  strategy  was  primarily  political, 
military  power  was  not  overlooked.  Mao  underlined  the  importance  of 
military  power  in  his  statement  that-  "political  power  grows  out  of 
the  barrel  cf  a gun.”  Mao  visualized  three  distinct  military  phases: 

1)  the  strategic  defensive,  2)  a strategic  stalemate,  and  3)  the 
strategic  counteroffensive. 

The  role  of-  the  strategic  defensive  was  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  counteroffensive  by  creating  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of 


6. 

7. 


Ibid.,  pp.  56-57. 
Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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Che  Red  Army  and  unfavorable  to  its  opponents.  To  minimize  casual- 
ties, positional  warfare  was  to  be  avoided,  except  when  necessary  to 
cover  the  retreat  or  withdrawal  of  main  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
mobile  warfare  was  to  be  employed  to  achieve  local  superiority  over 
inferior  elements  of  enemy  forces.  Guerrilla  bases  in  the  enemy's 
rear  were  to  be  developed  and  strengthened , and  guerrilla  forces 
would  contribute  to  the  attrition  of  enemy  forces. 

Mao  estimated  that  a strategic  stalemate  would  result  from 
the  attrition  tactics  of  the  defensive  phase,  combined  with  the  enemy's 
growing  inability  to  spare  the  necessary  forces  both  for  offensive 
operations  and  the  maintenance  of  control  over  extensive  land  areas 
and  lines  of  communication.  The  enemy  would  then  be  forced  into  a 
defensive  posture  in  the  cities  and  along  main  lines  of  communication. 
At  this  point  the  main  thrust  of  the  Red  Army's  strategy  would  be  to 
shift  the  bulk  of  its  regular  forces  to  the  enemy's  rear  area.  There, 
in  coordination  with  the  developing  guerrilla  forces,  the  army  would 
wage  mobile  warfare  against  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication.  In 
the  meantime,  the  regular  forces  would  continue  their  buildup. 

The  final  phase,  that  of  the  strategic  counteroffensive, 
would  be  launched  when  the  Red  Chinese  Army  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  seize  and  maintain  the  strategic  initiative.  Guerrilla 
warfare  would  then  revert  to  a supplementary  role,  and  the  main 
strategy  would  shift  to  mobile  warfare  by  regular  forces.  Mao 
recognized,  however,  that  positional  warfare  would  also  be  required 
to  destroy  enemy  forces  in  some  cities. 

As  in  the  case  of  political  strategy,  the  Chinese  model  of 
military  operations  was  adopted  by  the  Viet  Minh.  The  similarity  is 
emphasized  in  Giap's  description  cf  the  strategy  employed  against  the 
French:  "The  conduct  cf  war  must  maintain  a correct  ratio  between 

the  fighting  forms.  At  the  beginning  we  had  to  stick  to  guerrilla 
’warfare  and  extend  it.  Passing  to  a new  stage  as  mobile  warfare  made 
its  appearance,  we  had  to  hold  firm  the  coordination  between  both 
forms,  the  chief  one  being  guerrilla  warfare;  mobile  warfare  was  of 
less  importance  but  was  on  the  upgrade.  Then  came  a higher  stage, 
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mobile  warfare  moved  to  the  main  position,  at  first  on  only  one 
battlefield- -counteroffensives  then  came  into  being.  During  this 
time  guerrilla  warfare  continued  but  moved  back  from  the  main  posi 
tion  to  a lesser,  but  important,  one."® 

The  successful  application  of  the  Chinese  revolutionary  model 
against  the  French  is  a matter  of  history.  The  Viet  Minh  moved 
successively  through  the  three  stages  of  revolutionary  war,  beginning 
with  guerrilla  operations,  then  shifting  to  mobile  'warfare,  and 
finally  to  the  counteroffensive,  which  culminated  in  a military  victory 
ever  the  French  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Political  activities  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  military  struggle,  with  the  objective  of  weakening  the 
will  of  the  French  to  continue. 

B.  COMMUNIST  ORGANIZATION  AND  TACTICS 

The  Communist  formula  for  seizing  power  in  South  Vietnam  and 
reunifying  the  two  Vietnams  is  embodied  in  the  term  "struggle" — a 
combination  of  political  and  military  elements,  of  which  the  political 
aspect  is  the  mere  significant.  The  aims  of  the  political  struggle 
are  three: 

e Gain  support  among  rural  people. 

• Establish  "liberated  areas"  as  bases  of  operation. 

• Weaken  the  GVN  by  subverting  civil  servants  and 
the  military. 

"The  three  action  programs  taken  together  formed  the  political 
struggle,  one  edge  of  the  NLF’s  double-edged  sword;  the  other  edge 
was  the  armed  struggle,  not  simply  guerrilla  military  attacks  but 
kidnappings,  assassinations,  executions,  sabotage,  or  what  is  termed 

g 

collectively  here  the  ’violence  program.’" 


8 * lb  id  • , p * 170. 

9.  Douglas  Pike,  Viet  Cone  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  M.I.T.  Press, 

1966),  p.  86. 
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The  organs  of  the  struggle  movement  consist  of  the  Communist 

10 

part/  organization,  the  united  front,  and  the  military  forces.  Cf 
these  elements,  the  party  organization  is  of  overriding  importance 
since  it  directs  the  activities  cf  the  united  front  and  the  military 
forces  in  consonance  with  directives  and  resolutions  of  the  Lao  Dong 
Party  of  North  Vietnam.  Party  elements  are  organized  at  all  levels, 
extending  from  the  interzcr.es  down  through  provinces,  districts, 
villages,  hamlets,  and  finally  tc  the  three-man  cells  within  the  ham- 
lets (see  Figure  1).  The  district  party  organization  is  responsible 
for  overseeing  all  activities  and  in  the  process  is  allowed  consider- 
able initiative  and  latitude.  The  village  is  the  lowest  element  with 
seme  decision-making  authority.  In  the  villages,  the  party  apparatus 
usually  consists  cf  three  to  twelve  branches  under  an  executive 
committee  headed  by  a party  member.  The  basic  party  unit  is  the  ham- 
let branch  group  of  one  to  seven  three-man  cells.  The  party  cell  and 
the  party  propagandist  are  the  "link  with  the  masses"  and  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  cf  broadening  and  extending  party  influence 
with  the  people,  either  individually  or  through  mass  organizations. 

The  struggle  movement  is  supported  by  functional  mass  associa- 
tions composed  cf  farmers,  women,  'workers,  youth,  students,  and 
intellectuals.  Each  functional  group  is  organized  along  Communist 
lines,  with  the  basic  unit,  the  cell,  containing  from  three  to  fif- 
teen individuals.  Each  cell  member  is  expected  tc  maintain  close 
contact  with  three  cr  four  sympathizers , relatives,  or  friends,  thus 
broadening  the  sphere  cf  influence  cf  the  association. 

The  political  front  is  also  represented  by  formal  organiza- 
tions at  each  political  level  from  the  region  down  to  the  villages. 

In  order  tc  assure  firm  party  centre 1>  party  committees  are  formed 
rcr  each  organizational  element  cf  the  front  and  the  military. 


IQ.  The  names  cf  the  Communist  party  and  the  front  organiza- 

tions were  to  change  as  the  insurgency  continued,  but  the  organizational 
structure  ar.d  functions  remained  constant. 

11.  Pike,  Viet  Cong,  tp.  I7Q-71. 
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The  military  forces  consist  of  the  South  Vietnam  Liberation 
Army  and  the  People's  Army  cf  North  Vietnam  (PAVN).  The  Liberation 
Army  is  divided  into  paramilitary  units  known  as  the  Popular  Army 
(or  local  forces ) , which  are  part-time  forces  with  limited  training 
and  arms,  and  the  Main  Force,  whose  members  serve  full  time  and 
receive  mere  training  and  superior  armament.  Main  Force  units  are 
subordinate  to  the  region  and  to  the  provinces,  while  local  forces 
are  assigned  primarily  to  the  district.  Popular  Army  elements  at 
the  village  level  are  the  traditional  part-time  guerrillas  (farmers 
by  day,  and  fighters  by  night)  grouped  in  ceils,  half-squads,  or 
squads  cf  three,  six,  or  twelve  men. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Communists  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  revolutionary  war,  unlike  conventional  war,  is  a contest  between 
the  indigenous  government  and  the  insurgents  for  the  support  of  the 
population.  Cnee  the  willing,  tacit,  or  forced  support  of  the  popu- 
lation is  acquired,  the  requisite  manpower  and  material  resources  for 
support  of  the  insurgency  are  forthcoming,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
indigenous  government  is  denied  those  resources. 

The  techniques  used  to  acquire  popular  support  feature  the 

employment  of  highly  trained  agit-propaganda  cadres  using  emulation 
12 

campaigns,  and  face-tc-face  or  mass  propaganda  to  motivate  individuals 
and  the  members  cf  the  mass  organizations.  The  activities  of  the  mass 
organizations  are  controlled  and  manipulated  by  the  agit-propaganda 
cadres  with  the  objective  cf  indoctrinating  the  people  with  the 
"proper’’  values  and  beliefs  as  the  first  step  in  forging  them  into  an 
organizational  weapon.  The  propagandist,  then,  is  a key  figure  in 
the  Communist  organization,  since  he  must  explain  Communist  policies 
and  programs  in  a way  that  the  peasants  can  understand  and  accept. 
Propaganda  themes  are  based  on  whatever  arguments  seem  most  likely  tc 
strike  a responsive  chord  among  the  pragmatic  peasantry,  for  example, 


12.  Emuljticn  campaigns  were  a device  to  mobilize  individuals 

and  groups  for  a specific  purpose,  e.g.,  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction among  farmers.  Incentives  such  as  public  recognition  and 
material  rewards  were  used  to  spur  performance. 


land  reform,  reduced  taxes  for  the  farmer,  and  equal  rights  for 
women.  While  the  propaganda  minimised  the  Marxist  nature  of  the 
liberation  movement,  the  united  front  concept,  class  consciousness, 
and  the  inevitability  of  success  were  woven  into  the  appeals. 

One  technique  of  the  propagandist  is  to  arouse  the  emotions 
of  the  villagers  by  generating  hatred  against  landlords,  rich 
peasant.**,  government  officials,  and  the  military.  Mass  psychological 
techniques  such  as  rallies,  demonstrations,  parades,  group  criticisms 
and  individual  denunciation  campaigns  are  all  employed.  In  essence, 
the  propagandists  strive  to  attain  « commitment  from  individuals,  no 
matter  hew  insignificant,  to  the  Communist  movement.  Once  involved, 
the  individual  can  be  led  into  taking  a more  active  role. 

The  violence  program,  while  subordinate  to  the  political 
thrust  of  the  struggle  movement,  is  a powerful  reinforcement  tool. 

It  features  assaults  against  defended  villages,  ambushes,  sabotage, 
and  terrorist  acts  against  individuals  such  as  kidnappings,  assassina 
tions,  and  other  forms  of  intimidation.  Of  these,  terrorism  against 
individuals  is  the  most  powerful  lever  in  forcing  support  when  propa- 
ganda and  persuasion  fail. 


C.  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  POLITICAL-MILITARY  STRUGGLE 
1.  The  Building  of  the  Infrastructure,  1954-59 

After  the  Geneva  Accords  were  signed  in  1954,  Hanoi  pinned 
its  hopes  for  the  reunification  of  the  two  Vietnams  on  the  elections 
prescribed  by  those  Accords  and  on  the  fragility  of  the  Diem  regime. 

By  1956,  however,  Diem  had  made  known  his  refusal  to  conduct  a plebi- 
scite and  his  regime  was  showing  signs  of  increasing  durability.  Hanc 
then  adopted  a new  and  more  aggressive  strategy--building  a political 
and  military  base  in  the  south  as  a prelude  to  achieving  reunification 
by  force.  (Cadres,  the  so-called  regroupees , -who  had  gene  north 
during  repatriation  in  1954,  returned  to  the  south  to  assist  in  the 
struggle  movement. ) Initially,  the  struggle  movement  was  primarily 
political  and  covert,  aimed  at  recruiting,  indoctrinating,  ana 


mobilizing  the  population.  By  1957,  the  violence  program,  which 
featured  assassinations  and  armed  attacks,  began  to  supplement  the 
political  struggle.  The  GVN's  attempts  to  counter  the  growth  of  the 
infrastructure  were  generally  ineffectual;  by  1959  the  Communist 
political  and  military  organization  had  been  established  as  a base 
for  more  ambitious  maneuvers  against  the  GVN. 

2.  The  Shift  to  the  Armed  Struggle,  1959-63 

In  January  1959,  the  Lao  Dong  Central  Committee  passed 
Resolution  15,  a basic  policy  document  which  formally  approved  a 
report  by  the  party's  First  Secretary  Le  Duan.  The  essence  of  this 
report  was  that  the  time  had  come  to  move  rapidly  into  the  military 
phase  of  the  insurgency.  General  Giap,  Hanoi's  minister  of  defense, 
followed  with  the  announcement  that  North  Vietnam  had  become  the 
revolutionary  base  for  all  Vietnam. 

By  December  1Q60,  the  Communist  political  infrastructure  was 
considered  to  be  far  enough  advanced  to  create  a united  front.  A 
memorandum  circulated  among  the  Central  Committee  membership  outlined 
the  rationale  behind  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) . 

The  National  Liberation  Front  has  been  established 
to  unite  closely  various  classes  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  patriotic  population  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Americans  and  Diem  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  This  [move] 
securely  guarantees  that  the  Fevolution  in  South 
Vietnam  will  quickly  and  successfully  restore  peace 
and  carry  out  the  unification  of  our  Fatherland. ^ 

Later,  in  February  1961,  the  military  arm  of  the  NLF,  the 
People’s  Liberation  Army,  was  established.  This  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Office,  South  Vietnam  (COSVN)  in  Octo- 
ber 1961,  first  as  the  central  organ  for  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Lao  Dong  Party,  and  then  shortly  after  (January  1962)  as  the  Central 
Committee  cf  the  newly  formed  People's  Revolutionary  Party  (PRP)  of 
South  Vietnam. 

13.  From  memorandum  dated  30  December  1960,  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Lao  Dong  Party  provincial  committee,  Ba  Ria  (Phucc  Tuy) 
Province,  as  quoted  ir  Pike,  Viet  Cong,  p.  31. 
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The  PRP’s  seated  role  in  the  NLF  was  somewhat  limited. 

Initially,  PRP  spokesmen  maintained  that  the  party  had  no  official 

ties  with  any  Communist  party  beyond  the  "fraternal  ties  of  communism.” 

A provincial  party  document  captured  in  1962  state's  that  the  creation  of 

the  PRP  was  "only  a matter  of  strategy  ...  to  deceive  the  enemy,...  Our 

14 

party  is  nothing  but  the  Lao  Dong  Party  of  Vietnam."  By  1965,  however, 
the  PRP  leadership  not  only  admitted  but  boasted  of  its  Communist  nature 
and  its  direction  of  the  HLF.^ 

The  Communist  grand  strategy  for  seizing  power  through  a 
struggle  movement  which  would  lead  to  a general  uprising  was  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  NLF  could  develop  the  revolutionary  conscious- 
ness of  the  villagers  to  such  a pitch  that  a spontaneous  uprising 
and  seizure  of  power  would  result.  Key  policy  documents  asserted: 

"The  Vietnamese  Revolution  in  the  South  marches  forward  toward  the 
General  Uprising..,.  To  seize  power  through  the  General  Uprising 
means  utilizing  the  strength  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as  a 

principal  medium  to  overthrow  the  imperialist  and  feudal  ruling 
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clique  and  set  up  a people's  revolutionary  government. " 

In  1963  the  increasing  US  involvement  in  South  Vietnam  forced 
the  Communists  to  reassess  their  strategy.  Three  broad  alternative 
strategies  were  debated: 

• Continuation  of  the  general  uprising 

• Escalation  to  a counteroffensive 

• A negotiated  political  settlement. 

The  original  NLF  leaders  and  the  indigenous  southern  members  supported 
a continuation  of  the  general  uprising  strategy,  while  the  regular 
cadres,  regroupees,  and  the  military  leadership  from  the  north 
favored  Giap's  third  stage  of  revolutionary  warfare:  escalation  to 

the  counteroffensive.  In  the  end,  the  northern  faction  won  the 

14.  united  States-South  Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967,  study  pre- 
pared by  tne  leparemehr  or  Defense  in  twelve  books  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1971),  Book  2,  IV. A. 5,  p.  42. 

15.  Douglas  Pike,  War,  Peace,  and  the  Viet  Cong  ('Cambridge,  Mass,: 
M.I.T.  Press,  1969),  ppTTTTT: 

16.  Pike,  Viet  Cong,  p.  77. 
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debate  and  opted  for  escalation  with  all  its  implications  for  an 
increase  in  military  operations  at  the  expense  of  the  political 
struggle.  In  December  1963,  this  decision  was  promulgated  in  a reso- 
lution which  called  for  preparations  for  all-out  attack  in  the  south, 
coupled  with  a continuation  of  the  general  uprising.  The  shift  in 
strategy  was  accompanied  by  a change  in  the  power  structure  of  the 
PRP  and  the  NLF;  regroupees  increasingly  occupied  key  positions  at 
the  expense  of  the  southerners.  This  change  was  accompanied  by  a 
weakening  of  the  NLF  through  massive  desertions  of  the  rank  and  file 
who  had  joined  the  NLF  because  of  their  opposition  to  Diem.  As  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  in  1963  that  the  Diem  regime  was  doomed, 
this  rationale  no  longer  was  relevant.  By  August  1963  the  NLF  had 
lost  about  one-third  of  its  300,000  members. ^ 

3.  The  Counterattack,  1964-69 

The  Communists  moved  to  the  counterattack  by  speeding  up  the 
organization  of  Main  Force  military  units  from  the  combat  guerrilla 
elements  of  the  Popular  Army.  By  the  end  of  1964,  a number  of  regi- 
mental units  and  one  divisional  unit  had  been  formed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  infiltration  of  the  People’s  Army  of  North  Vietnam  commenced 
in  the  Central  Highlands.  From  the  evidence  now  available,  the  two 
major  goals  appear  to  have  been  to  sever  South  Vietnam  by  carving  out  a 

Communist  enclave  extending  from  the  Laotian  border  across  the  Central 
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Highlands  to  the  coastal  province  of  Birth  Dinh  and  to  capture  Saigon. 

To  carry  out  this  strategy,  Communist  operations  against 
border  posts  in  the  Central  Highlands  were  intensified  in  midsummer 
with  increasing  effectiveness.  Later  in  the  falx,  while  pressure 
was  being  maintained  in  the  Central  Highlands,  the  densely  populated 
coastal  province  of  Birth  Dinh  was  targeted  by  two  regimental- size  VC 
units.  In  a series  of  attacks  and  ambushes,  government  forces  were 


17.  For  a discussion  of  this  doctrinal  debate  and  its  aftermath 
see  Pike,  Viet  Cong,  pp.  104-108,  115-17,  and  160-61,  and  War,  Peace, 
and  the  Viet  Cong,  pp.  161-65  and  213. 

18.  Commander,  US  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam,  Report  on 
the  War  in  Vietnam  (As  of  30  June  1968)  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government 
"Printing  Office,  1968),  pp. 
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either  overrun,  destroyed,  or  driven  into  fortified  enclaves.  Control  of 
the  countryside  passed  to  the  insurgents.  By  the  end  of  November,  govern- 
ment control  of  Binh  Dinh,  the  second  largest  province,  was  limited  to  a 

few  towns  and  the  capital  city  of  Qui  Nhon,  The  Communists  seemed  well 
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on  their  way  to  gaining  control  of  a swath  across  South  Vietnam. 

Similar  gains  were  made  in  the  encirclement  of  Saigon.  In 
December  1964  the  VC’s  9th  Division  attacked  the  Catholic  village  of 
Binh  Ghia,  40  miles  east  of  Saigon.  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  in- 
surgents ambushed  and  destroyed  elite  units  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
Rangers  in  a four-day  battle.  It  was  painfully  obvious  that  the 
disorganised  forces  of  South  Vietnam  were  no  match  for  the  Communist 
forces.  By  the  spring  of  1965  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  (ARVN)  was 
losing  a district  capital  a week  and  the  equivalent  of  about  one 
battalion. 20  Disaster  was  averted  by  the  introduction  of  US  forces 
in  the  spring  of  1965. 

Hanoi  reacted  to  the  introduction  of  US  forces  by  issuing 
Resolution  12,  in  December  1965,  which  set  forth  a strategy  which 
was  to  continue  through  the  Tet  offensive  of  1966.  This  resolution 
emphasised  a continuing  counteroffensive  with  the  mission  of  defeat- 
ing the  United  States.  The  resolution  went  on  to  predict  that  the 
US  aggression  would  be  defeated  in  two  years  and  that  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw.  The  resolution  also  included 
the  possibility  cf  ending  the  war  through  a negotiated  settlement 
but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  Communists  would  attain  complete 
victory. 

During  1966  some  of  the  Communist  military  leadership  began 
to  question  a continued  offensive  strategy  in  the  face  of  allied 
superiority  in  firepower  and  mobility  and  the  serious  casualties 
inflicted  on  Communist  units.  A more  cautious  strategy  was  suggested 
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in  which  offensive  operations  would  be  limited  to  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  logistic  bases , while  combat  with  regular  allied  forces 
would  be  avoided.  However,  the  leadership  rejected  this  recommenda- 
tion and  chose  to  continue  a vigorous  counteroffensive  which  was 
reflected  in  Resolution  13,  issued  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

In  the  meantime,  infiltration  from  the  north  was  increased  to 
58,000  in  1966  and  the  activation  of  Main  Force  units  continued, 
reaching  a total  of  about  100  PAVN  battalions  and  98  PLA-VC  battalions 
In  spite  of  a relatively  favorable  balance  of  forces  (one  Communist 
battalion  to  two  allied  battalions),  US  spoiling  attacks  forced  the 
Communists  to  confine  their  operations  to  the  border  areas,  heavy 
jungle  and  mountains,  and  to  the  DMZ  area. 

The  inability  of  the  Communist  main  forces  to  bring  pressure 

to  bear  on  the  heavily  populated  areas  forced  the  Communists  to  open 

a new  theater  of  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  DMZ  with  the 

objective  of  forcing  redeployment  of  allied  forces.  The  buildup  of 

PAVN  forces  in  the  DMZ  area  initiated  in  1966  continued  to  increase 

during  1967,  reaching  a toc*.l  of  six  divisions  by  1968.  This  strategy 

was  successful  in  forcing  redeployments  of  allied  forces  from  Military 

Regions  II  and  III  to  the  DMZ  and  in  so  doing  had  the  effect  of 
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weakening  the  security  of  areas  undergoing  pacification. 

While  the  party  resolution  ordering  the  winter-spring  offen- 
sive of  1967-68  and  the  so-called  Tet  offensive  was  never  captured, 
First  Secretary  Le  Duan  is  known  to  be  its  principal  architect.  He 
continued  to  believe  that  victory  could  be  realized  by  a coordinated 
offensive  against  the  cities,  which  in  turn  would  spark  a "general 
uprising,"  leading  to  massive  desertions  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  collapse  of  the  GVN,  and  a US  withdrawal.  A number  of  new 
political  organs  and  fronts  were  created  to  support  the  intensified 
military  struggle,  including  one  with  the  objective  of  subverting  the 
ARVN,  another  of  serving  as  the  nucleus  for  urban-based  communes  in 
the  cities,  and  a third  of  taking  advantage  of  the  possibility  of 
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peace  negotiations.  The  Communist  military  organization  was 
strengthened  by  drawing  heavily  on  the  local  guerrilla  forces  in  the 
III  and  IV  Corps  military  regions. 

Stage  I of  the  campaign  was  conducted  in  November- December  of 
1967  as  a prelude  to  Stage  II,  the  main  Tet  offensive  during  January- 
March  1968.  On  30  January  the  Communist  main  attack  against  Saigon 
was  launched,  followed  by  assaults  against  thirty-six  of  the  forty- 
four  provincial  capitals,  five  of  the  six  autonomous  cities,  and 
sixty-three  of  the  242  district  capitals. 

The  spearhead  of  thu  assaults  was  composed  primarily  of  local 
units;  Main  rorce  VC  and  PAVN  units  were  held  in  reserve  to  exploit 
the  local  units'  successes.  In  most  cases  the  ARVN,  augmented  by 
territorial  forces  and  the  police,  repulsed  the  enemy  attacks  in  a 
few  days;  however,  heavy  fighting  continued  in  Kon  Turn  and  Ban  Me 
Thuot  in  the  Central  Highlands  and  in  Can  Tho  and  Ben  Tre  in  the 
delta.  Protracted  fighting  featuring  substantial  US  reinforcements 
was  required  before  the  Communists  could  be  evicted  from  Saigon  and 
Hue.  An  attempt  to  recreate  a Tien  Bien  Phu"  at  Khe  Sanh  was  de- 
feated by  the  application  of  massive  firepower  over  a period  of 
seventy-seven  days.  Physical  destruction  was  widespread  but  more 
importantly  ARVN  units  and,  in  some  cases,  the  territorial  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  protecting  pacified  areas  to  defend  government 
installations,  thus  denuding  the  countryside  of  security  forces. 

Nevertheless,  the  Tet  offensives  failed  to  achieve  the  major- 
ity of  the  Communists'  objectives;  the  ARVN  did  not  desert,  general 
uprisings  did  not  occur  in  the  cities,  and  the  government  did  not 
collapse.  On  the  other  hand,  Communist  losses  were  severe,  amounting 
to  about  39,000  of  the  84,000  committed  to  combat.  The  preponderance 
of  the  Communist  losses  occurred  among  local  forces,  which  resulted 
in  the  stripping  cf  much  cf  the  low-level  military  muscle  from 
Regions  III  and  IV.  Political  infrastructure  which  surfaced  in  the 
target  cities  to  orchestrate  the  "general  uprising"  was  severely 
eroded.  However,  the  psychological  impact  cn  the  US  establishment 
and  the  American  public  tended  to  compensate  for  the  failure  to 
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achieve  the  military  objectives,  since  it  set  in  motion  a US  with- 
drawal— a major  Communist  objective. 

In  spite  of  the  failures  of  the  Tet  offensive,  the  Communist 
leadership  did  not  abandon  its  counteroffensive  strategy.  At  the 
same  time,  though,  the  political  struggle  was  intensified  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  erosion  of  control  of  the  rural  population 
occasioned  by  emphasis  on  military  activities. 

4.  De- escalation  1969-71 

Aggressive  allied  offensive  operations  broke  up  the  Commu- 
nist offensives  in  August- September  1968,  leading  the  Communists  to 
reappraise  their  strategy  once  again.  COSVN  Resolution  8 of  late 
1968  noted  that  the  Communist  offensives  had  broken  US  will,  placed 
America  on  the  defensive,  and  forced  President  Johnson  to  find  a 
way  of  extricating  the  United  States  from  the  war.  Although  the 
resolution  called  for  complete  victory,  the  emphasis  on  speed  which 
had  been  featured  in  all  previous  resolutions  was  now  tempered  by  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  recreate  conditions  favorable  to  the 
insurgents  through  political  and  military  activity. 

This  strategy  also  failed.  While  Saigon  was  placed  under 
heavy  rocket  attack  during  early  1969,  offensive  operations  kept  the 
enemy  off  balance.  Caches  of  Communist  arms  were  uncovered,  which 
deprived  enemy  forces  of  the  required  supplies  for  continued  opera- 
tions and  caused  the  Communists  to  modify  their  strategy. 

A new  thrust  was  reflected  in  Lao  Dong  Party  Resolution  C 
and  COSVN  Directives  81  and  88,  promulgated  in  April  1969.  For  the 
first  time  there  was  no  reference  to  total  victory  in  a relatively 
short  time.  The  resolution  set  forth  a new  strategy:  "a  course  of 

action  through  which  we  repulse  the  enemy  one  step  at  a time  and 
attain  a piecemeal  victory.  Why  is  this  so?  This  is  because  the 

enemy  still  has  more  than  1,000,000  troops  and  it  is  just  impossible 

- 2 

to  destroy  or  wipe  out  1,000,000  men."''  The  new  directives  put  the 

22.  "Communist  Strategy  as  Reflected  in  Lac  Dong  and  COSVN 

Resolutions,"  p.  3. 
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major  emphasis  on  the  political  objective  of  capitalizing  on  antiwar 
sentiment  in  the  United  States,  rather  than  on  military  operations. 

The  directives  called  for  more  small-unit  operations  and  attacks  by 
fire  designed  to  minimize  Communist  losses  and  increase  US  casualties. 
The  emphasis  on  the  political  strategy  was  reflected  in  the  10-point 
peace  proposal  advanced  in  early  May  in  Paris. 

Coincident  with  the  initial  withdrawal  of  25,000  US  personnel 
in  mid- 1969,  the  Communists  reorganized  their  political  apparatus: 
a Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  (PRG)  was  established  to  push 
the  claim  of  a shadow  government,  while  renewed  emphasis  was  given 
to  the  establishment  of  Revolutionary  Committees  in  order  to  regain 
control  of  the  rural  population. 

CCSVN  Resolution  9,  issued  in  July  1969,  was  a comprehensive 
summary  of  previous  documents  which  outlined  the  more  cautious 
strategy--the  aim  set  forth  was  to  obtain  a limited  victory  by 
defeating  the  Vietnamization  process  and  compelling  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  and  accept  a coalition  government. 

The  Communist  objective  of  forcing  a more  rapid  US  withdrawal 
and  GVN-US  acceptance  of  a coalition  government  was  probably  dashed 
by  the  ARVN-US  cross-border  operations  into  Cambodia,  beginning  in 
May  1970.  Main  Force  units  which  had  furnished  much  of  the  military 
muscle  for  anti- pacification  activities  in  the  III  and  IV  Military 
Regions  'were  confined  to  Cambodia.  The  effect  on  pacification  in 
Region  III  and  in  the  delta  was  dramatic. 

COSVN  Resolution  14,  issued  in  October  1970,  showed  the  effect 
of  the  GVN-US  offensives.  The  Resolution  marked  the  full  retreat 
from  a strategy  of  the  strategic  offensive,  the  counteroffensive 
phase,  to  the  first  phase  of  revolutionary  warfare — that  is,  small 
unit  guerrilla-type  operations  with  the  primary  mission  of  attacking 
the  pacification  effort  at  the  hamlet  level. 

Resolution  14  was  followed  by  a series  of  COSVN  directives 
which  spelled  out  special  anti-pacification  measures.  Four  programs 
were  given  special  emphasis. 


• Population  Control;  The  Communists  recognized  that 
population  shifts  'to  resettlement  centers  and  urban 
areas  had  reinforced  GVN  pacification  efforts  both  by 
increasing  the  security  of  the  population  and  by  denying 
the  insurgents  access  for  recruitment  and  tax  collection. 
Cadres  were  directed  to  counter  this  shift  through 
propaganda  and  pressure  urging  the  peasantry  to  relo- 
cate in  VC-controlled  areas. 

• Sapper  Activities:  The  use  of  sapper  techniques  and 

operations  was  encouraged  as  an  "economy-of -force" 
measure  and  as  an  efficient  method  of  attacking  the 
machinery  of  the  pacification  effort — the  GVN  adminis- 
tration and  security  forces. 

• Legal  Cadres:  The  use  of  legal  cadre  as  penetration 

agents  in  ARVN  units,  paramilitary  units,  and  especially 
in  local  GVN  administrative  offices  was  emphasized  in 
those  areas  where  the  GW  pacification  programs  were 
especially  active.  Once  the  cadre  have  penetrated, 
they  can  provide  the  Viet  Cong  with  intelligence,  sabo- 
tage targets,  and  support  VC  policies  in  the  event  of 

a cease-fire  or  the  establishment  of  a coalition 
government.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  Viet  Cong  also 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  numerous  non-Communist  urban 
organizations.  Directive  18  ordered  cadres  to  penetrate 
the  movements  in  the  cities,  especially  those  of  the 
students,  disabled  veterans,  laborers,  and  Buddhists. 

• Military  and  Civilian  Proselyting:  Military  and  civilian 

proselyting,  in  conjunction  with  legal  cadre  and  penetra- 
tion activities,  received  considerable  emphasis.  Prose- 
lyting is  utilized  to  recruit  agents,  to  keep  morale  and 
revolutionary  spirit  at  a high  level,  and  to  spread  the 
political  struggle  throughout  the  population. 

During  1370  and  continuing  into  1971,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Communists  in  Military  Regions  III  and  IV  were  suffering 
from  severe  logistic  deficiencies  stemming  from  the  GVN-US  cross- 
border  operations,  as  well  as  air  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
trail.  As  a result,  the  Communists  in  the  southern  regions  have  been 
forced  to  depend  on  local  resources  obtained  by  a "shadow  supply 
system,"  and  by  the  capture  of  arms  and  ammunition.  They  have  also 
been  attempting  to  revive  a sea-inf iltration  supply  system. 

The  GVN  pacification  strategy  featuring  improved  rural 
security  through  a heavy  density  of  paramilitary  forces,  combined 
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witrh  a high  level  of  offensive  operations  by  regular  and  paramili- 
tary forces,  has  caused  serious  attrition  of  the  political  and 
military  structure  and,  more  importantly,  has  reduced  Communist 
recruiting  of  southerners  for  the  political  and  military  infra- 
structure, particularly  in  military  Regions  III  and  IV.  Since  an 
insurgency  is  a contest  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the 
insurgents  for  the  same  manpower,  the  diminution  of  the  Communist 
capability  to  recruit  from  the  local  population  for  the  political 
and  military  structure  indicates  a serious  weakness. 

These  constraints  have  caused  the  Communists  to  make  further 
modifications  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  expressed  in  COSVN  Resolu- 
tion 14  and  subsequent  directives.  It  appears  that  this  thrust  has 
been  expressed  in  a new  resolution,  CCSVN  10,  which  emphasises  the 
importance  of  a US  withdrawal  and  predicts  that  the  revolution  will 
win  through  superior  tenacity,  durability,  and  continued  emphasis  on 
"protracted  war."  The  tactical  objectives  outlined  in  the  resolu- 
tion continued  to  emphasise  the  three  points  of  previous  policy 
directives : 

• Sapper  attacks  (combined  with  an  occasional  "high 
point"  of  military  activity. 

• Establishment  of  a "shadow  government"  and  penetration 
of  the  GVN  administration  by  legal  cadre. 

• Civilian  and  military  proselyting. 

Emphasis  is  also  placed  or.  "self-sufficiency"  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a "shadow  supply  system"  featuring  the  use  of  local  resources 
funded  by  increased  taxation,  propaganda  against  the  South  Vietnam 
national  elections  in  October  1971,  the  retention  of  base  areas,  and 
increased  infiltration  to  make  good  manpower  shortages.  It  also 
appears  that  the  new  directive  has  recognized  the  failure  of  the 
Communists  to  exploit  the  urban  population  by  moving  responsibility 
for  the  direction  of  urban  subversive  activities  from  the  district 
to  the  regional  level.  In  short,  the  Communists  appear  to  be  gearing 
for  the  long  pull  in  which  protracted  warfare  will  be  featured  in 
the  belief  that  their  tenacity  and  will  to  continue  will  be  superior 
to  that  of  the  GVN.  This  remains  to  be  seen. 
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From  the  very  beginning  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  security 
for  the  rural  population  has  been  regarded  as  the  basic  underpinning 
of  pacif ication.  How  best  to  provide  that  security,  however,  has 
been  a central  issue  in  the  debates  on  strategy  and  tactics  among 
both  American  and  Vietnamese  officials.  Cur  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  methods  of  Communist  subversion  and  of  the  operational 
experience  of  those  who  fought  Communist  insurgency  in  Indochina, 
Malaya,  Algeria,  and  the  Philippines  led  to  serious  disagreement  and 
long  delays  in  the  formulation  of  an  agreed  concept  of  the  roles  and 
missions  of  security  forces— the  regulars,  territorials,1  local 
militia,  and  police.  These  debates  were  also  complicated  by  disagree- 
ments on  just  what  the  actual  nature  of  the  Communist  threat  to  South 
Vietnam  was  at  any  given  time.  Although  the  Communist  forces  were 
increasing  in  strength  until  the  late  1960s,  the  threat  they  posed  in 
the  provinces  changed  as  their  tactics  and  deployments  were  modified 
in  reaction  to  the  Vietnamese  and  American  force  dispositions  and 
actions . 

After  fifteen  years  of  traumatic  experience,  there  is  now 
considerable  understanding  of  Communist  political  ar.d  military 
strategy  as  the  balance  of  forces  shifted  at  various  times,  but  even 
now  there  is  still  not  complete  agreement  on  the  best  means  cf  pro- 
viding population  security.  The  understanding  that  we  have  gained, 
however,  dees  perm.it  us  to  be  categorical  about  the  precise  role  cf 
security.  We  know  that  the  basic  aims  cf  pacification  are  to  involve 


1.  As  used  throughout  this  study,  the  term  "territorials" 

refers  to  the  Regional  Forces,  the  Popular  Forces,  and  their  respec- 
tive predecessors,  the  Civil  Guard  and  the  Self-Defense  Corps. 
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the  people  with  the  government,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time  break- 
ing their  connection  and  identification  with  the  insurgents.  We  also 
know  now  that  the  insurgents  require  access  to  the  population  in 
order  to  utilize  their  propaganda  techniques  for  generating  support 
through  mass  organizations  and  to  build  a political  and  military 
infrastructure.  When  such  techniques  fail  to  gain  tacit  or  willing 
support,  the  violence  program,  featuring  armed  attacks,  kidnappings, 
and  assassinations , is  brought  into  play  to  force  the  support  of  the 
population.  Effective  security  can  deny  the  enemy  access  to  the  pop- 
ulation and  in  so  doing  can  prevent  the  growth  of  a political  and 
military  infrastructure  so  essential  to  his  success. 

We  new  realize  that  in  the  Vietnamese  society  security  has 

had  extremely  important  psychological  side  effects  as  well,  at  least 

in  the  earlier  days  of  the  insurgency.  'While  the  tendency  to  back  a 

winner  is  a universal  characteristic,  it  was  particularly  important 

to  the  Vietnamese  peasant  with  his  deeply  rooted  Confucian  beliefs 

and  values.  The  Vietnamese  villager  tended  to  view  the  struggle 

between  the  government  and  the  Communists  as  one  between  outside 

forces,  with  the  winner  being  decided  by  a supernatural  verdict. 

This  belief  led  the  peasant  to  stand  aside,  to  be  a bystander  in  the 

struggle  rather  than  an  active  participant,  while  he  waited  for  a 

sign  that  one  side  or  another  had  gained  the  ascendancy  and  received 

the  Mandate  of  Heaven.  Thus  the  ability  of  the  government  to  provide 

security  was  a most  important  indicatcr--evidence  that  the  government 

2 

had  gained  the  Mandate  of  Heaven. 

It  is  probable  that  this  Confucian  outlook  has  been  eroded 
under  the  impact  cf  the  continuing  conflict,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  tear  down  the  traditional  fabric  cf  Vietnamese  culture.  In  the 
caslier  days  cf  the  insurgency,  say  from  1959  to  1965,  before  Vietnamese 
society  was  sc  seriously  disrupted  by  military  operations,  this  out- 
look toward  security  as  an  indicator  cf  the  success  cf  the  government 

2.  John  T.  McAlister  and  Paul  Mus , The  Vietnamese  and  Their 

Revolution  (.New  Vcrk:  Harper  and  Row,  1979),  pp.  114-15. 


in  attaining  Che  Mandate  cf  Heaven  would  have  been  an  important 
psychological  factor.  It  may  still  be  so  today  in  some  areas. 

The  task  of  security  is  fourfold: 

Cl)  deprive  the  insurgents  of  the  opportunity  to  gain 
popular  support  through  propaganda  cr  violence  by  deny- 
ing them  access  to  the  people; 

(2)  establish  a secure  climate  and  atmosphere  of  "law  and 
order"  in  rural  and  urban  areas  so  that  political,  social, 
and  economic  programs  (i.e.,  pacification)  can  be  initi- 
ated in  order  to  involve  the  people  with  the  government; 

(3)  whittle  down  the  subversive  political  and  military 
apparatus  by  a combination  of  proselytizing,  apprehension, 
and  elimination; 

(4)  if  the  insurgents  are  dependent  on  external  support, 
restrict  critically  or  eliminate  that  support. 

The  following  discussion  of  security  as  an  element  of  pacifi- 
cation focuses  on  the  problems  and  constraints  that  hindered  GVN-US 
efforts  to  evolve  the  appropriate  security  concepts  and  forces  for 
countering  the  insurgency  in  order  to  derive  the  lessons  learned  from 
that  experience.  Some  of  the  broad  issues  in  question  were  the 
following: 

• The  conceptual  approach  tc  security:  resettlement 

or  security  in-place? 

• The  strategic  alternatives  of  the  regular  forces: 
offensive,  defensive,  or  some  combination  of  both? 

• Strength,  leadership,  and  training  of  security 

forces:  how  can  combat  performance  be  improved? 

• The  role  of  a grass  roots  militia:  when  should  the 

people  be  armed? 

• The  force  for  law  a., a order  in  the  countryside i a 
national  police  force  or  a constabulary? 

• The  appropriate  force  for  attack  of  the  infra- 
structure: the  military,  the  territorial  forces, 

the  RD  cadre,  or  the  police? 
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EVOLUTION  OF  SECURITY  CONCEPTS  AND  SUPPORTING  PROGRAMS 
A.  THE  CONCEPTUAL  LEGACY 

The  Communist  challenge  tc  South  Vietnam  was  not  a unique 
historical  event;  rather  it  was  contemporary  with,  or  an  aftermath 
of,  a series  of  insurgencies  that  began  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
'.-.'ar  II  and  utilised  Communist-dominated  elements  cf  the  indigenous 
resistance  movements.  In  the  Philippines  the  Huks  (originally  Huk 
labang  sa  Hapcn--Army  against  Japan)  launched  an  insurgency  in 
1948  which  offered  considerable  premise  of  success  until  the  charis- 
matic Magsaysay  reversed  the  trend  and  defeated  the  movement  in  1953. 
Similarly,  in  Malaya  in  1948'  the  predominantly  Chinese  elements  of 
the  Japanese  resistance  movement  shifted  their  target  to  the  British 
colonial  administration  and  in  so  doing  severely  taxed  the  government 
until  the  insurgency  was  defeated  in  1960.  In  North  Africa  the 
loosening  of  the  French  hold  on  Algeria  during  World  War  II  paved  the 
way  for  a successful  revolt  by  the  Communist-dominated  National  Liber- 
ation Front.  Finally,  there  was  the  Viet  Minh  insurgency  against 
the  French  in  Indochina  from  1948  to  1954. 

The  records  cf  these  insurgencies  were  available  tc  South 
Vietnamese  officials  and  US  advisers  as  a basis  for  deriving  principles 
and  programs  for  the  conduct  of  a successful  counterinsurgency  against 
a Communist- led  movement.  As  a lead-in  to  cur  analysis  cf  the  evolu- 
tion of  GW- US  security  concepts,  a brief  recapitulation  of  the  funda- 
mentals cf  security  that  could  have  been  derived  from  seme  cf  these 
earlier  insurgencies  seems  useful.1 


1.  For  a more  detailed  discussion,  see  the  chapters  "The 

Philippine  Experience,”  "The  Malayan  Experience,"  and  "Pacification 
Lessons  Learned  by  the  French  in  Indochina,  1945-1954"  in  Volume  III 
of  this  study. 
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The  Malayan  counterinsurgency  was  waged  in  a favorable  politi 
cal  and  administrative  environment  as  compared  with  that  of  South 
Vietnam.  First,  the  Government  of  Malaya  at  the  federal  and  state 
levels  was  under  firm  British  control,  and  a well- trained  British- 
Malayan  civil  service  provided  an  effective  administrative  apparatus. 
An  efficient  police  force  was  already  organized  and  was  capable  of 
expanding  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  counterinsurgency.  Military 
forces  were  in-being,  under  firm  political  control,  and  capable  of 
absorbing  the  lessons  of  guerrilla  war  and  adjusting  their  tactics 
and  techniques  so  as  to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  their  opera- 
tions. In  addition,  the  indigenous  Malays,  constituting  half  the 
population,  were  not  only  impervious  to  Communist  propaganda  but 
actively  resisted  the  insurgents.  Finally,  the  geographical  isola- 
tion of  Malaya  all  but  eliminated  external  support  on  the  one  hand 
and  sanctuaries  on  the  other. 

The  concept  for  pacification  evolved  during  the  Malayan  insur 
gency  was  based  on  providing  population  security  and  isolating  the 
Chinese  minority  from  the  guerrillas  through  population  relocation  in 
resettlement  villages.  This  move  was  acceptable  to  the  Chinese, 
since  they  exchanged  their  dubious  claim  to  land  on  the  jungle  fringe 
for  more  suitable  land  to  which  they  were  given  title;  they  were  also 
given  adequate  housing  and  subsistence  payments  until  they  could 
bring  the  land  into  cultivation.  Concurrently,  the  Communist  infra- 
structure was  attacked  by  the  Police  Special  Branch  through  an 
effective  psychological  program  aimed  at  producing  ralliers  and 
through  the  neutralization  of  the  hard-core  infrastructure  by  meti- 
culous intelligence-and- targeting  operations.  As  history  records, 
the  effective  implementation  of  this  concept  and  its  supporting  pro- 
grams defeated  the  insurgent  movement. 
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2.  Indochina 

By  1957  the  French  army  had  completed  an  extensive  study  of 
its  "revolutionary*  war  experience  in  Indochina  and  had  codified  the 
lessons.  The  central  idea  emerging  from  this  analysis  was  that  the 
major  objective  of  both  insurgents  and  counterinsurgents  was  to  gain 
support  of  the  population.  Therefore,  military  and  paramilitary 
operations,  coupled  with  political,  economic,  and  social  programs, 
were  to  be  judged  solely  on  their  effectiveness  in  promoting  this 
goal.  In  essence,  the  French  experience  was  synthesized  into  a 
recognition  cf  three  general  security  concepts  to  be  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  environment  and  situation  then  obtaining. 

s • The  evacuation  cf  the  population  from  sparsely 
settled  areas. 

• The- regrouping  of  the  population  in  more  densely 
settled  areas. 

• The  provision  cf  security  in-place  and  subsequent 
expansion  to  insecure  areas  (the  spreading  oil-spot 
concept ) . 

An  essential  element  of  these  security  concepts  was  the 
recruitment  and  arming  of  regular,  regional,  and  local  self-defense 
forces.  In  addition,  the  political-military  structure  of  the  insur- 
gents was  attacked  by  a combination  cf  programs  designed  to  rally 
the  disaffected  to  the  government  side,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  lead 
to  the  identification  and  arrest  of  those  members  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture who  failed  to  respond  tc  psychological  warfare  inducements,  on 
the  other. 

3.  Algeria 

In  Algeria,  as  in  South  Vietnam,  the  insurgency  took  place 
in  an  unfavorable  political  and  administrative  environment — the 
government's  presence  and  control  was  limited  to  the  cities  and  towns 
cf  the  littoral.  In  1955,  a year  after  the  outbreak  of  revolt,  the 
French  High  Command  increased  its  military  forces  and  moved  tc  imple- 
ment a concept  and  supporting  programs  incorporating  the  lessens  of 
Indochina.  This  approach  aimed  at  isolating  the  guerrillas  from 
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external  political  and  military  support  and  winning  the  support  of  the 
population  by  providing  security  and  improved  economic,  political., 
and  social  conditions.  To  this  end,  military  barriers  were  constructed 
along  the  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  borders  to  isolate  the  guerrillas 
from  external  sources  of  arms,  and  populated  areas  were  garrisoned— 
down  to  the  individual  village  : r,..i  hamlet — in  order  to  isolate  and 
protect  the  population  from  the  guerrillas.  Local  militia  forces  were 
raised  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  the  populated  areas.  In  areas 
where  control  of  the  villages  by  the  guerrillas  was  difficult  to 
counter,  the  population  was  resettled  into  new  defendable  villages. 

Military  operations  were  successful  in  cutting  off  the  insur- 
gents from  external  support  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  and  in  reducing  the 
guerrilla  forces  to  small  ineffective  bands,  but  the  buildup  of  local  ;j 

self-defense  forces  never  became  a satisf actor''  substitute  for  French  j \ 

units.  Unfortunately,  while  the  security  concepts  and  programs 
proved  valid,  lack  cf  political  support  both  in  Paris  and  Algeria  : 

for  the  continued  association  of  Algeria  with  France  was  the  rock  on  1 ■ 

which  the  counterinsurgency  foundered.  , , 

/ 
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B.  SOUTH  VIETNAM  % 
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1.  Experiments  with  a Resettlement  Concept  of  Security,  1956-60  i j 

\ 

In  1955,  as  noted  in  Part  One,  the  Communists  began  the  build-  i t 

up  of  their  political  and  military  organizational  base  in  South  Vietnam  ' 

as  a prelude  to  a forcible  takeover.  Initially  their  activities  we re 
primarily  covert  and  featured  the  "political  struggle,"  but,  as  the 
infrastructure  grew,  evidence  cf  the  "military  struggle"  began  to 
surface,  for  example,  there  was  a greater  incidence  of  assassinations 
and  kidnappings.  In  1953  the  Communists  concluded  that  their  organi- 
zation was  far  enough  advanced  tc  begin  the  effort  tc  smash  "the 
puppet  Diem  regime,"  and  the  military  struggle  was  intensified. 

In  response  to  the  Communist  initiative,  the  GVN  attempted  to 
eliminate  the  Communist  influence  over  large  areas  of  the  countryside 
and  tc  establish  its  own  control  there.  The  GVN  approach  tc  security 
was  to  regroup  populations  for  protsction--under  various  schemes  of 
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land  resettlement,  agglomeration  centers,  and  the  agrovilles--and  to 
conduct  limited  offensive  operations  with  the  regular  and  territorial 
forces.  There  was  also  some  recognition  of  the  need  for  arresting, 
the  growth  of  the  Communist  organizational  structure.  Special 
"counter- terror"  units,  formed  from  elements  of  the  existing  para- 
military and  police  forces,  were  empowered  to  make  arrests  and  to 
imprison  or  eliminate  Communist  suspects  without  legal  niceties. 

While  the  quantitative  balance  of  military  forces  during  this  period 
favored  the  GVN,  none  of  these  security  measures  was  effective  in 
protecting  the  population.  Growth  of  the  infrastructure  was  not 
arrested  and  Communist  control  of  the  population  expanded.  In 
essence,  the  concept  of  regrouping  the  population  failed  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  villagers  to  forced  relocation  and  because 

the  GW  was  not  able  to  protect  the  villagers  in  their  new  settle- 
2 

ments . 

The  US  contribution  to  security  during  this  period  had  little 
relevance  to  the  problem  of  countering  a low-level  insurgency,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  US  appraisal  of  the  threat  during  1954-60 
was  surprisingly  accurate.  In  1954  the  threat  was  considered  to  stem 
from  three  elements:  the  armies  of  religious  sects  like  the  Cao  Dai 

and  Hoa  Hao,  who  were  a continuing  but  low-level  insurgent  threat 
within  the  overall  internal  security  problem;  the  Communist  cadres  in 
South  Vietnam;  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  People's  Army  of  North 
Vietnam  (PAVN).  Cf  these  elements,  the  cadres,  under  the  control  of 
the  Communist  party  in  North  Vietnam,  were  regarded  throughout  the 
late  1950s  as  the  instrument  with  which  the  Communists  would  pursue 
their  objective  of  securing  control  of  all  Indochina.2 3  While  the 


2.  For  additional  discussion  of  pacification  during  this 
period,  see  "Early  Pacification  Efforts,  1959-1960"  in  Volume  III 
of  this  study. 

3.  United  States-South  Vietnam  Relations  1945-1967,  study 

prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  twelve  books  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1971),  Book  2,  IV. A. 4,  p.  7 of 

section  entitled  "U.S.  Training  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Amy, 
1954-1959"  (hereafter  referred  to  as  US-Vietnam  Relations). 
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potential  threat  of  the  PAVN  was  serious,  US  estimates  continued  to 
hold  that  an  invasion  by  those  forces  was  unlikely.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
had  noted,  however,  that  the  threat  posed  by  the  PAVN  had  put  psycho- 
logical pressure  on  the  GVN,  particularly  on  President  Diem,  who 
believed  that  a conventional  invasion  was  likely.^  Nonetheless,  as 
events  were  to  prove,  the  accuracy  of  the  threat  appraisal  was  negated 
by  a number  of  other  factors  and  considerations,  including  US  military 
policy  in  the  mid-1950s,  cur  commitments  to  SEATO  and  other  regional 
defense  treaties,  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  Expeditionary  Corps 
from  Vietnam,  pressures  applied  by  the  Diem  government,  and  the  back- 
ground and  experience  of  the  US  military,  particularly  in  the  Korean 
conflict. 

American  military  strategy  in  the  mid-1950s  was  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  massive  retaliation.  At  the  same  time,  the  US  policy  of 
containment,  as  reflected  in  the  many  US  regional  treaties,  including 
SEATO,  called  for  the  development  of  indigenous  forces  to  deter 
Communist  aggression  After  the  French  defeat  in  1954,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  took  the  position  that  ground  defense  against  aggression  from 
the  north  would  require  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  hold  the  line 
until  the  United  States  could  intervene.  As  a consequence, 
the  role  of  the  Army  of  Vietnam  (ARVN),  in  the  JCS 
view,  was  not  only  to  maintain  internal  security  but 
also  to  deter  Communist  aggression  by  a limited  defense  of  the 
demilitarized  zone  (DMZ).  This  view  of  the  deterrent  role  of  the  ARVN 
was  reinforced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  of  the  French  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  April  1955,  which  left  South  Vietnam  without  regular  force 
protection  other  than  the  ARVN.  Emphasis  on  conventional  defense  was 
also  supported  by  President  Diem,  who  felt  strongly  about  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  the  DMZ  and  urged  the  buildup  of  the  ARVN  to  embrace 


4.  By  1955  the  PAVN  had  increased  to  about  250,000  men 
organized  into  1C  infantry  divisions  and  25  independent  regiments. 

5.  US -Vietnam  Relations,  Eook  2,  IV. A. 4,  p.  9 of 
section  entitled  "U.S.  Training  of  the  Vietnamese  National  Army, 
1254-1959." 
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this  mission.  American  military  thinking,  strongly  influenced  by 
the  North  Korean  invasion,  added  to  the  general  pressures  which  led 
to  a concentration  on  training  the  ARVN  to  meet  external  invasion, 
in  spite  of  the  assessment  which  continued  to  maintain  that  the 
internal  threat  was  the  only  significant  one.6 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  concentration  on  training 
the  regular  forces  for  a conventional  role  and  the  disregard  of  the 
more  relevant  police  and  militia  forces  were  questioned  by  the  MAAG 
in  the  early  1950s.  Yet,  Gen.  John  W.  O' Daniel,  HAAG  chief  from 
1953  to  1956,  had  earlier  reported  to  the  JCS  on  French  military 
operations  in  Indochina  and  made  recommendations  for  future  French 
operations  that  incorporated  a remarkably  comprehensive  concept  of 
pacification. 7 Significantly,  this  report  emphasized  the  need  for 
creating  an  effective  militia  to  bring  security  to  areas  undergoing 
pacification;  the  organization  of  a counterintelligence  force  for 
detecting  Communist  agents  was  another  recommendation.  One  of  General 
O' Daniel's  key  staff  members,  in  commenting  on  the  military  thought 
of  the  period,  noted  that  "we  should  have  recognized  the  guerrilla 
threat  since  guerrilla  assets  were  in  place  and  operations  were  on 
the  increase."8  Ihe  tendency  to  underrate  the  insurgent  threat  may 
have  been  reinforced  by  the  US  appraisal  of  the  French  military 
effort.  According  to  another  member  of  General  0 'Daniel's  staff,  the 
US  military  mission  tended  to  denigrate  the  French  competency  in  mil- 
itary operations  against  the  Viet  Minh  and  in  so  doing  underestimated 
the  Communist  capabilities.8 


6.  Ibid.,  pp.  10-15. 

7.  The  O' Daniel  mission  to  Indochina  was  initiated  by  the 
JCS  in  1953  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  French  counterinsur- 
gency operations. 

8.  Interview  with  a former  member  of  General  0 'Daniel's 
mission  staff,  July  1971. 

9.  Interview  with  a former  member  of  General  O'Daniel 's 
staff  currently  serving  as  a province  senior  adviser,  An  Giang  Prov- 
ince, Vietnam,  JUne  1971. 
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Similarly,  Lt.  General  Williams,  MAAG  chief  from  1956  to  1960, 
apparently  saw  no  reason  to  shift  the  ARVN  training  emphasis.  As 
the  Communists  moved  to  the  armed  struggle  during  1959,  Ambassador 
Durbrow  pressed  General  Williams  to  reorient  ARVN  tactics  to  small- 
unit  operations  aimed  at  combating  the  guerrillas.  General  Williams 
refused.  Later,  as  security  in  the  countryside  deteriorated  further, 
President  Diem  and  the  Ambassador  recommended  to  General  Williams 
that  the  MAAG  take  on  the  responsibility  for  supporting  and  training 
the  Civil  Guard,  with  equally  negative  results.  Then  in  1960, 
President  Diem  directed  the  formation  of  two  specialized  anti- 
guerrilla units  composed  of  75  commando  companies  and  six  separate 
infantry  battalions.  This  initiative  was  opposed  by  the  MAAG  because 
it  feared  the  ARVN  would  be  weakened  by  personnel  withdrawals.1-0 

Meanwhile,  in  the  late  1950s  the  policy  of  concentrating  on 
the  regular  forces  was  also  being  questioned  by  a sizable  number  of 
middle- level  officials  in  DoD,  the  Services,  State,  CIA  and  ICA  (pred- 
ecessor cf  AID). 

It  was  their  consensus  that  in  practically  all  cases 
the  underdeveloped  and  developing  nations  had  an  inter- 
national security  problem — not  a military  problem. 

What  they  needed  was  not  big  armies  and  air  forces 
but  strong  effective  local  and  national  police  forces 
backed  up  by  small  tough  professionally  competent, 
highly  mobile,  lightly  armed  units.  In  some  countries 
a local  militia  type  force  would  be  useful  and  desir- 
able.... This  viewpoint  coalesced  on  SVN  in  late  1958 
and  early  1959  as  a prime  example  of  where  cur  policies 
were  counterproductive.  Through  the  Operations 
Coordinating  Board  (CCB)  mechanism  attempts  were  made 
to  drastically  curtail  the  MAP  program  in  Vietnam  and 
switch  the  money  to  organizing  and  equipping  police/ 
gendarmerie  forces  and  local  militia....  [However,] 
the  status  quo  held  firm  against  this  assault  on 


10.  Interview  with  Maj.  General  Ruggles,  Deputy  for  Training, 
MAAG  (1958-60),  September  1971. 
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orthodoxy  and  prevailed,  of  course,  with  disastrous 

results  for  the  US  and  SVN.11 

The  principal  factor  leading  to  the  insistence  on  a conven- 
tional role  for  the  ARVN  and  the  neglect  of  the  paramilitary  forces 
was  the  failure  to  study  the  enemy  and  to  analyze  operational 
experiences  in  other  counterinsurgencies.  None  of  the  US  bureauc- 
racies involved  in  advising  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency),  including 
Defense,  the  Services,  USOM  (and  its  'Public  Safety  Division)  or  State, 
had  studied,  codified,  and  promulgated  the  record  of  revolutionary 
war  as  demonstrated  in  the  Philippines,  Algeria,  Malaya,  and  more 
importantly  in  Indochina.  As  a result  there  was  no  body  of  concepts, 
doctrines,  strategy,  or  tactics  to  serve  as  guidance  for  the  US 
advisory  community  in  evolving  appropriate  roles,  missions,  and 
strategies  for  the  regular  and  paramilitary  forces— to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  development  of  appropriate  forces  to  counter  the 
growing  insurgency  in  the  late  1950s.  The  problem  was  further 
exacerbated  during  the  early  period  by  the  firm  views  of  President 
Diem  himself. 

Unfortunately,  a correlated  US  position  on  a concept  of 
pacification  and  the  appropriate  forces  and  agencies  to  support  that 
concept  was  not  developed  until  the  establishment  of  CORDS  (Civil 
Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development  Support)  in  1967— some  eleven 
years  after  the  initiation  of  the  insurgency.  This  led  to  critical 
delays  in  the  creation  and  development  of  indigenous  forces  to  cope 
with  the  increasing  tempo  of  the  insurgency  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  massive  intervention  of  US  forces.  This  was  the  major  roadblock 
in  the  timely  evolution  of  a viable  security  strategy  and  supporting 
forces . 


11.  Brig.  Gen.  P.  P.  Henderson.  USMC  (Ret.),  member  OCB 

(1958-59),  "Some  US  Policy  Actions  Concerning  Vietnam  in  the  1950s," 
26  August  1971. 


The  success  cf  the  Communist  buildup,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, the  consequent  intensification  of  the  "military  struggle," 
and  the  failure  of  the  resettlement-regroupment  security  concepts 
forced  the  GW  and  the  United  States  to  recognize  the  primacy  of  the 
Communist  internal  threat.  The  GVN,  on  its  own,  adopted  a concept 
of  security  built  around  strategic  hamlets — in  essence  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  population  regroupment  and  resettlement  concept  for  one 
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of  bringing  security  to  the  population  of  the  hamlet. 

The  implementation  of  the  strategic  hamlet  concept,  like  its 
predecessors,  took  little  account  of  the  need  for  fitting  ends  to 
means;  countrywide  implementation  was  visualized  irrespective  of 
resources  in  manpower,  materiel,  and  money.  Hgwever,  under  the 
pressure  of  US  and  UK  advisers,  the  scope  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet 
program  was  limited  to  several  key  provinces  in  Military  Region  III. 
While  this  system  of  priorities  was  abandoned  later  in  favor  of 
countrywide  expansion,  the  need  for  establishing  geographic  priori- 
ties had  been  noted  for  the  first  time. 

By  this  time,  both  the  GVN  and  the  United  States  had  come  to 
recognize  that  militia- type  forces  would  have  to  be  increased  and  up- 
graded in  order  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  security  of  the 
population.  Accordingly,  in  December  1960  the  territorial  forces 
(Civil  Guard  and  Self-Defense  Corps)  were  transferred  from  the 
Ministry  cf  the  Interior  tc  the  Ministry  cf  Defense,  and  the  US 
advisory  responsibility  was  moved  from  USCM  to  the  MAAG.  In  addition, 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  Diem's  brother  and  the  mastermind  behind  the  Strategic 
Hamlet  program,  backed  a local  hamlet  militia  called  the  Combat  Youth. 
By  1962,  as  a further  step  in  increasing  the  security  forces,  the 
Public  Safety  Division  of  USCM  was  able  to  persuade  Diem  to  group  the 
Municipal  Police  and  the  sQret£  into  a national  police  organization. 

12.  Regroupment  of  some  of  the  population  in  a central  and 

more  defensible  location  took  place  during  the  implementation  of  the 
Strategic  Hamlet  program.  See  the  chapter  "The  Strategic  Hamlet 
Program,  1961-1953"  in  Volume  III  of  this  study. 


During  this  period  there  was  also  increasing  recognition  of 
the  need  to  attrlte  the  Communist  political  and  military  organization 
through  some  means  other  than  "counter-terror”  and  military  opera- 
tions. In  1962  the  GVN,  supported  by  the  United  States , began  a 
program  to  attract  members  of  the  infrastructure)  the  so-called  Chieu 
Hoi  ("Rallier”)  program)  patterned  after  the  Malayan  model.  While 
the  GVN  continued  to  mount  "counter- terror”  operations  against  the 
infrastructure)  the  United  States  gave  this  program  minimal  support. 


3.  The  Oil-Spot  Concept  of  Securi 


1964-65 


By  the  end  of  1963  the  deteriorating  political  and  military 
situation  in  South  Vietnam,  coupled  with  the  rising  level  of  US 
materiel  and  advisory  support,  had  led  the  Communists  to  abandon  the 
strategy  of  a general  uprising  in  favor  of  a military  counteroffen- 
sive to  achieve  victory.  To  implement  this  strategy,  additional  Main 
Force  units  were  created  from  the  guerrilla  arm,  and  infiltration  of 
units  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  commenced  in  the  Central  Highlands, 
m the  meantime,  both  the  GVN  and  the  United  States  had  evolved  a 
somewhat  more  sophisticated  approach  to  security,  which  was  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Chien  Thang-Hop  Tac  pacification  plans  for  1964-65. 
Fundamental  to  these  plans  was  the  French  oil-spot  concept  of  secur- 
ity—the  provision  of  security  in-place  (first  used  by  the  GVN  during 
the  strategic  hamlet  period)  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  control 
from  secure  to  insecure  areas,  a new  feature.  Vietnamese  officials 
described  this  concept  as  follows: 

At  first,  the  secure,  populous  areas  in  which  the 
economy  is  prosperous  must  be  consolidated  to  serve 
as  springboards  to  pacify  the  areas  which  are  in- 
secure, sparsely  populated  and  have  poor  economy. 

Security  must  be  restored  in  cne  area  prior  to  going 
to  another. 


13.  See  "The  Chien  Thang-Hop  Tac  Pacification  Plans,  1964- 
1965”  in  Volume  III  of  this  study. 
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The  pacification  plans  also  clarified  the  roles  and  missions 

of  the  various  security  forces  for  the  first  time.  The  regular  forces 

were  charged  with  ’’clearing"  the  Communist  forces  from  the  environs 

of  the  selected  oil  spot  and,  after  the  elimination  of  Communist 

forces,  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oil  spot  to  prevent  their 

return.  The  territorial  forces  (now  entitled  Regional  and  Popular 

Forces)  were  to  "secure,”  that  is,  provide  close-in  defense  of  the 
14 

oil-spot  areas.  The  plan  also  codified  responsibilities  for  attack- 
ing the  Communist  infrastructure  by  continuing  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
and  targeting  operations  aimed  at  identifying  and  apprehending  the 
insurgents.  The  Revolutionary  Development  cadres,  successors  to  the 
armed  political  action  teams,  were  also  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
These  59-man  cadre  teams  had  a 35-man  security  element  (the  role  of 
the  RD  cadres  is  discussed  in  Part  Four). 

Fundamental  to  the  implementation  of  the  Chien  Thang  plan  was 
the  development  of  "New  Life  Hamlets.”  The  distinctive  features  of 
this  program  included  (a)  an  emphasis  on  quality  rather  than  quantity, 

(b)  resettlement  of  populations  in  accordance  with  local  desires, 

(c)  consultations  with  hamlet  residents  on  development  projects  to  be 
undertaken,  and  (d)  advance  planning  for  all  population  regroupments. 

The  need  for  balancing  ends  to  means  first  noted  in  the 
strategic  hamlet  period  was  also  acknowledged  in  the  Chien  Thang-Hop 
Tac  plans  by  the  designation  of  national  priorities  for  pacification. 
First  priority  was  assigned  to  the  provinces  immediately  surrounding 
Saigon  (Region  III- -the  Hop  Tac  area);  second  priority  to  the  delta 
area  (Region  IV);  and  third  priority  to  the  I and  II  Military  Regions. 
The  provinces  of  Tay  Ninh,  Dinh  Tuong,  Vinh  Long,  Go  Cong,  and  a por- 
tion of  Kien  Hoa  were  given  top  priority  within  Regions  III  and  IV. 

Steps  taken  by  the  GVN  and  the  United  States  in  1964-65  to 
improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  security  forces  so  that  they 
could  discharge  their  clearing  and  securing  missions  proved  inadequate 


14.  For  the  evolution  of  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces, 

see  Part  Two,  Volume  III  of  this  study. 
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in  Che  face  of  the  Communist  counteroffensive.  Pacification  plans 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  lack  of  security  in  the  country- 
side, and  the  Communist  objective  of  a military  victory  and  GVN 
political  collapse  was  only  averted  by  the  introduction  of  US  forces. 

4-.  Refinement  of  Security  Concepts  and  Programs,  1966-71 

The  Communists  reacted  to  the  US  military  intervention  by 
issuing  a resolution  which  emphasized  "a  continued  counteroffensive 
which  would  defeat  the  United  States  under  any  circumstances . " 

Their  basic  strategy  of  seeking  a military  victory  was  to  remain  in 
force  until  the  spring  of  1969. 

In  spite  of  Communist  military  successes  in  1965,  GVN  and  US 
officials  agreed  that  the  oil-spot  security  concept  and  the  assign- 
ment of  the  territorials  to  the  ''securing"  mission  were  correct,  and 
they  incorporated  this  approach  in  all  subsequent  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  increasing  US  military  force  strengths  raised  the  issue 
of  the  appropriate  military  strategy  for  US-GVN  regular  forces  (to 
be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter). 

The  GVN  and  the  United  States  soon  found  themselves  faced 
with  a new  problem,  that  of  the  refugees  who  fled  from  their  villages 
to  avoid  the  dangers  inherent  in  military  operations.  Periodic 
massive  flooding  of  the  coastal  lowlands  in  Military  Regions  I and  II 
contributed  to  the  influx  of  refugees;  by  1971  the  number  of  refugees 
had  reached  a total  of  about  5 million. 

Since  the  oil-spot  concept  of  security  was  only  relevant  to 
providing  security  to  a population  in-place,  the  GVN  and  the  United 

15 

States  devised  a pacification  concept  known  as  "Return  to  Village," 
the  essential  features  of  which  were  similar  to  those  of  the  oil-spot 
approach.  Abandoned  villages  adjacent  to  a secure  area  were  selected 
as  resettlement  sites  for  refugee  and  other  relocated  populations. 
Regular  and  Regional  Forces  (RF)  first  cleared  the  enemy  from  the 


15.  For  a discussion  of  pacification  during  the  1966-71 

period,  see  Part  Two  of  Volume  III. 
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area;  a road  to  the  village  site  was  then  opened,  after  which  Popular 
Forces  (PF)  were  moved  in  to  provide  close-in  security  of  the 
resettled  village.  Simple  relief,  e.g. , housing  materials  and  sub- 
sistence payments,  was  then  provided  to  the  resettled  villagers. 

This  pacification  concept  and  its  associated  security  approach  ars 
still  in  effect. ^ 

Disagreements  among  the  US  advisory  community,  MACV's  pre- 
occupation with  offensive  operations,  and  administrative  and  bureau- 
cratic constraints  on  the  GW  side  continued  to  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  territorial  forces,  the  police,  and  the  hamlet  militia  during 
1966-57.  MACV  tended  to  favor  a constabulary  in  lieu  of  a national 
police  force,  but  the  ARVN  opposed  expanding  the  police  because  of 
the  potential  for  competition  for  military  manpower.  The  assignment 
of  the  mission  of  attacking  the  infrastructure  .:o  the  Special  Srar.cn 
of  the  National  Police,  favored  by  some  of  *-he  US  bureaucracies,  was 
not  backed  by  others.  Finally,  the  National  Police  Field  Force  was 
added  to  the  inventory  of  forces  and  given  the  mission  of  patroling 
between  hamlets-- in  direct  competition  with  the  RF-PF.  These  dis- 
agreements were  finally  settled  once  and  for  all 'with  the  establish- 
ment of  a single  civil-military  manager  for  US  pacification  support, 
CORDS,  under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  Ambassador  Xomer. 

Drawing  on  rather  comprehensive  studies  typified  by  MACV's 
Inter-Agency  Roles  and  Missions  Study  Group  and  CORDS  assessment  programs 
under  Ebro j set  TAKEOFF,  eight  action  programs  were  selected  for  ccn* 
centrated  attention.  In  addition  to  improving  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  regular  and  territorial  forces.  Ambassador  Komer  decided 
to  support  an  intensified  attack  on  the  Communist  organization  using 
the  National  Police  Field  Forces  and  the  Provincial  Reconnaissance 
Units.  He  also  chose  the  Chieu  Hoi  program  for  increased  support. 


IS.  An  exception  to  the  oil- spot  security  concept  was  demon- 
strated in  the  Central  Highlands,  where  the  GVN  had  adopted  a policy 
of  resettlement,  ostensibly  for  purposes  of  security.  However,  some 
observers  bold  that  this  security  policy  was  invoked  to  facilitate  a 
Vietnamese  takeover  of  Montagnard  ancestral  lands  rather  then  a con- 
cern for  Montagnard  security. 
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| #•  Finally,  Komer  scotched  any  further  debate  about  a constabulary  by 

concentrating  on  police  improvement.  The  basic  rationale  behind 
these  action  programs  was  that  improving  forces  in-being  would  yield 
a payoff  faster  than  the  time- consuming  process  of  creating  new 
organisations . 

After  the  Tet  1968  offensive,  both  President  ihieu  and  the 
Commander,  .4ACV,  threw  their  personal  support  behind  the  territorial 
forces,  the  National  Police,  the  attach  of  the  infrastructure,  and 
the  notion  of  a hamlet  militia.  At  long  last,  some  twelve  years  after 
the  initiation  of  the  insurgency,  the  GVN  and  the  US  advisory 
community  had  a coordinated  approach  to  security.  In  subsequent 
years,  both  the  United  States  and  the  GVN  have  continued  to  back  the 
oil-spct  concept  of  security  and  its  supporting  programs  and  forces, 
although  the  emphasis  and  priorities  have  shifted  somewhat  from  year 
to  year  in  accordance  with  the  situation. 


II 


STRATEGIC  ALTERNATIVES  OF  THE  REGULAR  FORCES 
A.  BACKGROUND 

The  search  for  an  appropriate  military  strategy  for  the  regu- 
lar forces  in  support  of  the  pacification  effort  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable debate  between  civilians  and  the  military  and  among  the 
military  themselves.  In  essence , this  debate  boiled  down  to  the 
question  of  whether  to  adopt  a defensive  strategy  directly  tied  to 
the  pacification  "oil  spots ,"  or  an  offensive  strategy  targeted 
against  the  Communist  Main  Forces. 

The  debate  over  an  appropriate  strategy  for  regular  forces 
was  not  unique  to  South  Vietnam — it  had  arisen  in  the  French- Indochina 
war,  as  well  as  in  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  Algeria.  In  each  of 
these  insurgencies  the  problem  stemmed  from  a shortage  of  paramilitary 
and  police-type  forces  that  could  provide  population  security  as  well 
as  protect  important  government  facilities  and  lines  of  communica- 
tion. In  Algeria  the  problem  of  providing  border  security  to  prevent 
infiltration  from  Morocco  and  Tunisia  added  to  the  demands  for 
security  forces.  In  each  situation,  the  government  in  question  had 
to  decide  whether  to  deploy  the  regular  forces  to  protect  the  popula- 
tion and  important  installations-- in  effect,  a defensive  strategy — or 
to  deploy  them  in  an  offensive  strategy  first  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  insurgent  military  structure  and  then  to  fragment  and  attrite 
the  insurgent  forces  so  as  to  reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  people. 

In  Malaya,  between  1948  and  1950,  the  Communist  military 
structure  had  reached  a strength  of  about  12,000,  brigaded  in  company- 
size  units.  The  Malayan  police,  the  only  paramilitary  force  in 
existence,  had  insufficient  strength  to  defend  the  populated  areas 
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and  the  villages  from  company-size  guerrilla  forays.  Nevertheless* 
the  British-controlled  government  resisted  the  pressure  to  divide 
its  troops  into  penny  packets  for  defense  of  the  villages;  instead, 
the  regular  military  forces  contested  the  guerrillas  for  the  initia- 
tive by  launching  offensive  operations  against  them.  Initially, 
these  operations  took  the  form  of  large  sweeps  involving  one  or  more 
battalions,  but  lack  of  success  soon  led  to  the  employment  of 
company-size,  or  smaller,  units.  The  guerrillas  suffered  severe 
losses  that  could  not  be  replaced  by  recruiting  from  the  indigenous 
population,  nor  was  there  a source  of  external  manpower  readily 
available  (as  in  Vietnam).  The  guerrillas  were  forced  to  break  down 
their  company-size  units  into  platoons,  to  abandon  their  bases  along 
the  jungle  fringe,  and  to  move  deeper  into  the  jungle.  This  defensive 
move  cost  the  guerrillas  the  initiative  and  marked  the  turning  point 
of  the  insurgency;  they  were  no  longer  able  to  concentrate  sufficient 
forces  to  overrun  the  resettled  villages,  which  had  been  slowly 
acquiring  additional  police  and  home  guards  for  security.  As  a con- 
sequence the  guerrillas  were  cut  off  from  their  sources  of  food  and 
manpower  and  the  insurgency  gradually  died. 

A similar  military  strategy  was  adopted  by  Ramon  Magsaysay 
during  the  Philippine  insurgency.  When  Magsaysay  assumed  the  powers 
and  authority  of  Secretary  of  Defense  in  1950,  some  four  years  after 
the  outbreak  cf  the  insurgency,  the  Philippine  military  and  para- 
military forces  were  deployed  in  static  defense  of  the  populated 
areas  (and  the  dispersed  holdings  of  influential  politicians  and 
landholders).  "Aside  from  a few  sporadic  efforts,  the  Constabulary 
and  the  Army  units  ...  were  sitting  out  the  war."- 

Magsaysay  took  steps  to  constitute  sufficient  forces  for 
offensive  operations  by  withdrawing  units  from  static  defense  of 
the  population.  Through  sheer  force  cf  personality  and  dynamic 


1.  N'apolecn  D.  Vaierianc  and  Charles  T.  R.  Sohannan, 

Ccunter-cfuerrilla  Operations:  The  Philippine  Experience  (New  York: 

Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  l^2),’p.  6$. 
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leadership,  he  was  able  to  inculcate  a spirit  of  the  offensive  in 
the  demoralized  paramilitary  and  military  units.  Offensive  tactics 
designed  to  fragment  and  attrite  the  insurgents  forces  through  combat 
patrols  and  ambushes,  coupled  with  equally  effective  and  dynamic  civil 
measures  and  programs,  reaped  the  same  success  as  in  Malaya.  By 
September  1953,  three  years  after  Magsaysay's  assumption  of  command, 
the  guerrillas  had  completely  lost  the  initiative  and  were  finally 
eliminated  by  continued  military  pressure. 

The  French  experience  in  the  Algerian  insurgency  is  of  even 
more  interest  since  the  Algerian  situation  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  South  Vietnam  than  either  Malaya  or  the  Philippines.  As  in 
South  Vietnam,  the  insurgents  were  provided  with  external  support. 

Both  Tunisia  and  Morocco  supported  the  insurgents  by  furnishing 
sanctuaries  for  the  armed  forces  along  the  Algerian  borders  and  bases 
for  training  and  for  the  infiltration  of  trained  manpower,  supplies, 
and  equipment.  The  French  effectively  cut  off  external  support 
through  a system  of  barriers  along  the  borders.  As  the  insurgency 
wore  on,  the  guerrillas  were  no  longer  able  to  infiltrate  significant 
numbers  of  personnel. 

The  assignment  of  French  regular  forces  to  the  defense  of  the 
national  boundaries  with  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  coupled  with  the  garri- 
soning of  the  populated  area  to  provide  security,  however,  seriously 
reduced  the  offensive  posture  of  the  regulars  and  gave  the  guerrillas 
an  opportunity  to  expand  their  forces.  They  grew  from  500  in  1954 
to  about  40,000  in  1957,  with  an  equivalent  number  of  part-time  local 
guerrillas.  Increased  military  strength  led  the  insurgents  to  move 
to  the  second  stage  of  mobile  warfare  which  featured  the  employment 
of  regular  units  of  battalion  size.  These  escalatory  tactics,  how- 
ever, were  countered  by  French  superiority  in  firepower. 

In  1.958  the  French  High  Command  moved  to  implement  an  offen- 
sive military  strategy  by  constituting  a general  reserve  of  three 
divisions,  backed  by  tactical  air  support  and  airlift  forces.  These 
forces,  in  conjunction  with  regional  reserves,  then  undertook  a series 
of  offensive  operations  against  the  insurgent  units.  By  1960  this 
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offensive  strategy  had  reduced  the  insurgent  military  strength  from 
40,000  to  about  10,000,  now  operating  in  small  units  of  10  to  20 
guerrillas.  Thus  the  effectiveness  of  the  border  barriers  and  the 
seizure  of  the  initiative  through  offensive  operations  attrited  the 
guerrilla  strength.  Ironically,  this  military  success  was  vitiated 
by  the  popular  reaction  in  France  against  the  war  and  the  lack  of 
appeal  for  the  Algerians  of  continued  association  with  France. 

These  three  insurgencies,  then,  demonstrated  the  validity  of 
an  offensive  military  strategy  aimed  first  at  arresting  the  growth 
of  the  guerrilla  military  structure  and  then  gradually  reducing  it 
through  attrition.  In  each  case,  this  strategy  forced  the  insurgents 
to  lose  the  initiative,  to  concentrate  on  their  own  defense,  rather 
than  on  the  offensive,  and  to  break  down  their  forces  into  smaller 
and  smaller  units,  thus  reducing  their  pressure  on  the  paramilitary 
forces  and  the  population. 

B.  THE  DEFENSIVE  VERSUS  THE  OFFENSIVE 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  strategy  adopted  in  South 
Vietnam  during  the  late  1950s  was  a defensive  one  aimed  at  meeting  a 
PAVN  invasion  across  the  DMZ  until  US  reinforcements  could  arrive. 

We  also  have  seen  that  this  strategy  was  inappropriate  in  view  of  the 
internal  threat  and  that  it  led  to  costly  delay  while  the  strategy 
and  supporting  forces  were  gradually  reoriented  to  meet  the  internal 
threat. 

In  1960,  belated  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  threat 
led  the  MAAG,  under  General  McGarr,  to  evolve  an  offensive  strategy 
known  as  the  Net  and  the  Spear.  This  concept  featured  the  employment 
of  the  ARVN  in  extensive  patrolling  (’'netting"  operations)  with 
prompt  reaction  to  the  intelligence  in  offensive  "spearing" 
operations.  This  was  the  first  comprehensive  effort  to  develop  a 
relevant  strategy  and  tactics  for  the  regular  forces.  Unfortunately , 
the  ARVN  proved  to  be  an  uncertain  instrument  for  the  execution  of 
this  strategy.  The  MAAG  chief  at  the  time  reported  that 


unless  a concentrated  group  of  Viet  Cong  or  a base  area  had 
actually  been  pinpointed  the  conventional  ARVN  formations  did  not 
meet  with  much  success.  A more  successful  tactic  was  that  of 
saturating  an  area  with  a number  of  patrols.  Even  when  intelligence 
did  locate  sizable  VC  forces,  success  was  by  no  means  assured.  In 
early  1963,  at  Ap  Bac  in  the  delta,  a superior  ARVN  force  was 
defeated  decisively  by  VC  Main  Force  units  and  suffered  heavy 
equipment  and  personnel  losses  (five  helicopters  were  lost  and 
eight  damaged). 

In  1964  in  the  Chien  Thang  plan,  the  strategy  of  the  regular 
forces  was  shifted  from  the  offensive  back  to  the  defensive.  Instead 
of  searching  out  Communist  Main  Force  units  wherever  they  might  be 
found,  the  ARVN  was  assigned  the  mission  of  clearing  Communist  units 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  selected  pacification  oil  spots, 
while  the  territorials  were  required  to  secure,  that  is,  to  provide, 
close-in  security.  In  the  event  that  there  were  insufficient  terri- 
torials to  discharge  this  mission,  the  ARVN  was  required  to  assume 
this  role,  as  well. 

The  defensive  strategy  inherent  in  the  Chien  Thang  plan  was 
based  on  a MACV  intelligence  estimate  which  concluded  that  the 
Communists  would  continue  in  the  guerrilla  warfare  stage  and  opera- 
tions against  regular  forces  would  be  avoided.  Instead,  the 
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Communists  moved  to  the  counteroffensive  and  operations  were  directed 
against  regular  and  paramilitary  forces  with  the  objective  of  causing 
the  military  and  political  collapse  of  South  Vietnam.  Thus  the 
defensive  strategy  of  the  GVN  collided  with  the  Communist  offensive 
strategy  of  seeking  combat  with  the  regular  forces.  Since  the  regular 
forces  were  tied  down  to  clearing  operations  on  the  periphery  of  the 
oil  spots,  the  Communists  had  the  initiative  and  were  able  to  concen- 
trate superior  forces  against  the  ARVN  at  will.  The  quantitative 
superiority  at  the  point  of  contact  was  matched  with  qualitative 
superiority  as  well,  and  the  government  forces  suffered  severe  losses. 
By  the  spring  of  1965,  pacification  plans  had  to  be  abandoned  under 
Communist  military  pressure. 

The  introduction  of  US  forces  in  1965  led  once  again  to  a 
reappraisal  of  strategy  for  the  regular  forces.  The  governing  factors 
bearing  on  this  reappraisal  were  the  political  constraints  on  the 
operations  of  the  US  forces,  the  geographical  characteristics  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  balance  of  military  forces.  Political  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  US  administration  confined  US  ground  opera- 
tions to  South  Vietnam,  while  the  country’s  extensive  border  areas 
prevented  the  establishment  of  effective  barriers  against  the  infil- 
tration of  external  support.  The  only  offensive  operation  against 
the  North  Vietnamese- Laotian  sanctuaries  permitted  by  the  political 
ground  rules  was  that  of  aerial  bombing,  the  initial  objectives  of 
which  were  bolstering  South  Vietnam’s  morale  and  breaking  the  CCu-'unist 
will  to  continue  operations  in  the  south.2  These  constraints  limited 
the  choice  of  strategies  to  the  following: 
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2.  Later  in  1968,  when  it  became  apparent  that  instead  of 

breaking  the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese  the  bombing  had  only  stif- 
fened their  determination,  the  industrial  potential  of  NVN,  including 
POL  unloading  and  storage,  was  targeted.  However,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  this,  too,  had  little  measurable  effect  on  either  the 
will  or  the  capabilities  of  the  Communist  war  effort  in  the  south. 
Accordingly,  the  weight  of  aerial  attack  was  shifted  to  interdicting 
the  lines  of  communication  through  Laos,  but  the  Communists  were  able 
to  continue  the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies.  Attack  of  the 
lines  of  communication  from  the  Cambodian  ports  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese delta  boundaries  remained  out  of  bounds  until  mid-1970. 
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• fl  defensive* enclave  strategy  in  which  forces  would  be 
confined  to  the  protection  of  important  population 
centers,  ports,  airfields,  and  logistic  installations. 

• A defensive  strategy,  similar  to  that  employed  under 
the  Chien  fhang  plan,  in  which  regular  forces  would 
be  tied  to  "clearing**  operations,  that  is,  the  elim- 
ination of  Communist  forces  in  the  immediate  environs 
of  the  pacification  oil  spots. 

e A limited  offensive  strategy  aimed  at  attriting  the 
Communist  forces  and  protecting  the  population  by 
isolating  the  remaining  Communist  Main  Forces  from 
the  population. 

e A maximum  offensive  strategy  aimed  at  destroying  the 
Communist  Main  forces. 

• A combination  of  the  limited  offensive  and  defensive 
strategies!! 

The  mission  prescribed  for  US  forces  immediately  following 
their  deployment  in  1965  was  the  defense  of  ports  and  airfields— an 
enclave  strategy.  However,  the  deteriorating  security  situation 
rapidly  dictated  that  the  US  forces  take  a more  active  role  in  order 
to  avert  a military  defeat. 

While  the  enclave  strategy  was  generally  agreed  to  be  irrele- 
vant to  the  situation  (although  it  was  to  surface  later  as  the  war 
wound  on),  a lively  debate  on  the  relative  merits  of  an  offensive 
versus  a defensive  strategy  took  place.  A defensive  strategy  on  the 
Chien  Thang  model,  which  tied  the  regular  forces  to  the  pacification 
oil  spots,  was  backed  by  a substantial  group,  composed  principally  of 
civilians.  Their  thesis  was  that  since  the  success  of  the  pacification 
effort  was  dependent  on  protecting  the  people,  all  GVN-US  military 
resources,  including  the  regular  forces,  should  be  assigned  to  the  task 
of  providing  close-in  security  for  the  rural  population.  The  adherents 
of  this  school  of  thought  held  that  offensive  search-and-destroy  attacks 
aimed  at  attriting  Communist  Main  Forces  and  isolating  them  from  the 
populated  areas  did  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  pacification 
process.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  were  some  adherents, 
principally  military,  who  held  that  pacification  could  best  be 
supported  by  concentrating  on  military  offensive  operations  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  Communist  Main  Forces,  with  minimal  attention  to 
population  security  and  development  activities. 
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As  we  have  seen,  some  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  defensive 
school  of  strategy  had  become  apparent  during  the  Chien  Thang-Hor  ?ac 
period  of  1964-65.  With  the  regular  forces  assigned  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  areas  undergoing  pacification,  the  Communists  were 
free  to  continue  their  force  buildup  without  interference  and  to  con- 
centrate superior  forces  against  the  ARVN  and  territorials.  As  a 
consequence,  these  forces  were  defeated  in  detail  and  pacification 
was  brought  to  a standstill. 


C.  THE  LIMITED  OFFENSIVE 

General  Westmoreland,  COMUSMACV,  recognized  that  seizing  the 
initiative  from  the  Communists  was  the  best  assurance  of  ultimately 
providing  population  security.  Rejecting  both  the  defensive  and  maxi- 
mum offensive  strategies,  he  opted  for  a limited  offensive  strategy 
for  the  US  forces.  Implicit  in  this  strategy  was  the  buildup  of  the 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces  to  provide  close-in  security  for  the 
population  against  Communist  regional  and  local  forces.^ 


3,  In  his  Report  on  the  War  in  Vietnam  (As  of  30  June  1968), 
General  Westmoreland  explained  his  strategy  and  the  rationale  for  it: 

The  first  phase  involved  arresting  the  losing  trend, 
stifling  the  enemy  initiative,  protecting  the  deploy- 
ment of  our  forces,  and  providing  security  to  populated 
areas  to  the  extent  possible.  I estimated  that  this 
phase  would  carry  through  to  the  end  of  1965.  In  the 
second  phase,  U.S,  and  allied  forces  would  mount  major 
offensive  actions  to  seize  the  initiative  in  order  to 
destroy  both  the  guerrilla  and  organized  enemy  forces, 
thus  improving  the  security  of  the  population.  This 
phase  would  be  concluded  when  the  enemy  had  been  'worn 
down,  thrown  on  the  defensive,  and  driven  well  back  from 
the  major  populated  areas.  The  third  phase  would  involve 
the  final  destruction  of  the  enemy* s guerrilla  structure 
and  main  force  units  remaining  in  remote  base  areas. 

A basic  objective  in  each  of  the  three  phases  was  to 
cut  off  the  enemy  from  his  sources  of  supply--food , 
manpower,  and  munitions.  Simultaneously,  pressure  would 
have  to  be  maintained  against  all  echelons  of  the 
enemy's  organization--main  forces,  local  forces, 
guerrillas,  terrorist  organizations,  and  political 
infrastructure. 

USMACV  ('Washington,  D.C, : Government  Printing  Office),  p.  100. 
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Westmoreland  estimated  that  the  US  buildup  would  permit  limited 
offensive  operations  by  late  196 5. 4 

The  strategy  adopted  by  General  Westmoreland  was  implemented 
during  1966  even  though  the  balance  of  forces  actually  shifted  more 
in  favor  of  the  Communists  as  a result  of  continued  infiltration  from 
the  north  and  the  upgrading  of  local  units.  In  1966  the  Communists 
had  197  Main  Force  VC  and  PAVN  battalions  to  281  allied  battalions, 
a ratio  of  1:1.4,  as  compared  with  1:2  in  late  1965.  However,  the 
superior  aerial  mobility  of  the  allied  forces,  coupled  with  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  to  about  300,000 
men,  compensated  in  part  for  the  Communists’  achieving  a tactically 
favorable  balance  of  forces.  By  mutual  agreement,  US  forces,  with 
their  superior  aerial  mobility,  conducted  the  bulk  of  the  spoiling 
attacks  against  the  PAVN  units,  while  the  ARVN  concentrated  their 
attacks  against  regional  and  district  units.  However,  requirements 
for  the  protection  of  Saigon,  Da  Nang,  and  Hue,  and  of  important  air 
and  logistics  bases  and  key  lines  of  communication,  inevitably  drained 
off  some  regular  force  resources  and  limited  the  3cope  of  offensive 
operations . 

By  1967  the  growing  strength  of  the  allied  forces  permitted 
an  intensification  of  offensive  operations.5  At  the  same  time  about 
50  percent  of  the  ARVN  forces  could  now  be  assigned  to  defensive 
clearing  operations  on  the  periphery  of  the  pacification  areas — this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Communists  opened  a new  front  along  the 
DMZ  which  forced  redeployment  of  additional  US  forces  to  Military 
Region  I.  In  essence,  the  strategy  shift  from  primarily  the  offensive 
to  a combination  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  was  made  possible  by 
the  more  favorable  balance  of  forces  and  improved  combat  effectiveness. 


4.  Operations  by  the  Marines  in  Region  I against  a Communist 
regiment  in  southern  Quang  Nam  and  by  the  Air  Cavalry  Division  against 
a PAVN  division  in  the  Central  Highlands  border  aree  were  launched  in 
August  and  December  of  1965,  respectively. 

5.  Seventeen  major  offensive  operations  (i.e.,  those  with 
500  or  more  enemy  casualties)  were  conducted  in  1966. 


The  net  result  was  the  creation  cf  a more  favorable  climate  for 
pacification  by  confining  Communist  Main  Force  units  largely  to  the 
unpopulated  areas,  thus  reducing  the  Communist  pressure  on  the  terri- 
torial forces.  ® 

The  lifting  of  the  political  constraints  on  operations 
against  Communist  Main  Forces  in  Cambodian  and  Laotian  sanctuaries 
(April  1970)  permitted  a dramatic  stepup  in  offensive  operations. 

Since  then,  offensive  cross-border  operations  have  for  the  most  part 
prevented  Communist  Main  Force  units  from  reentering  MR  III  and  IV. 

In  those  regions,  this  strategy  has  taken  the  initiative  from  the 
Communists,  denied  them  access  to  much  of  the  populated  areas,  frag- 
mented their  forces,  and  created  a situation  in  which  the  territorial 
forces  can  provide  security  for  the  villagers.  In  MR  I and  II,  PAVN 
and  VC  Main  Forces  continue  to  block  pacification  in  some  areas, 
particularly  in  northern  Binh  Dinh  and  southern  Quang  Nam.  Aggressive 
offensive  operations  against  these  forces  are  still  required. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  strategy  of  the 
limited  offensive  is  not  necessarily  a "winner"--f inal  success  or 
failure  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  As  long  as  the  Communist  will 
and  capability  to  replace  battle  losses  continue,  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  face  an  open-ended  game.  As  it  happened,  in  spite 
of  an  aerial  campaign  launched  in  1955  to  break  the  Communists'  will 
and  later  an  air  attack  of  logistic  installations  and  lines  of  com- 
munication to  reduce  their  capabilities , the  insurgents  continued  to 
demonstrate  both  their  will  and  capabilities  by  stepping  up  the  in- 
filtration of  manpower  to  replace  battle  losses.  Confirmed  infiltra- 
tion figures  rose  from  11,000  in  1963  to  over  58,000  in  1967.  If 
"probable"  and  "possible"  figures  are  accepted,  actual  infiltration 
is  twice  as  great  as  the  "confirmed"  figures.  In  spite  of  heavy 
reverses  the  Communists  still  pinned  their  hopes  on  a military 
defeat  of  the  United  States  by  the  Tet  offensive  cf  1958.  That 
campaign  cost  the  Communists  about  38,000  casualties  and  prisoners 

6,  Pacification  was  also  significantly  assisted  by  the 

growing  political  stability  in  South  Vietnam. 
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out  of  a committed  force  of  85,000.  Nevertheless,  they  introduced 
another  86,000  reinforcements  into  South  Vietnam  to  make  up  these 
losses  (157,000,  if  "possibles”  and  "probables"  are  added  to  the 
"confirmed").  By  April  1969  the  Communists  were  forced  to  recognize 
the  bankrupt  nature  of  their  strategy  of  seeking  an  early  military 
victory;  in  its  place  they  adopted  one,  repulsing  the  enemy  one  step 
at  a time. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  success  of  the 
allied  offensive  strategy  probably  caused  Hanoi  to  abandon  the  objec- 
tive of  military  victory  so  long  as  US  forces  remain  in  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Communists,  with  their  sensitive  political 
antennae,  also  perceived  the  political  possibilities  opening  up  with 
the  growing  US  antiwar  sentiment,  not  only  among  the  US  public  but 
among  some  of  the  key  members  of  the  administration.  After  the 
traumatic  shock  of  the  Tet  offensive,  many  US  policymakers  came  to 
view  the  war  as  an  open-ended  game  with  a continuing  rise  in  the 
stakes  and  no  end  in  sight.  Had  the  Communists  not  seen  this  politi- 
cal opening  and  moved  to  take  advantage  of  it,  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  made  a supreme  effort  to  raise  the  ante  once  again 
by  scraping  the  bottom  of  their  manpower  barrel. 

In  sum,  the  lessons  emerging  from  the  experiments  with  the 
strategy  for  the  regular  forces  over  the  first  decade  of  the  US  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  confirm  the  experience  from  other  insurgencies, 
that  is,  the  regular  forces  must  employ  an  offensive  strategy 
against  the  insurgents.  If  this  strategy  is  employed  early  (and 
the  regular  forces  have  the  necessary  quantitative  and  qualitative 
capabilities),  the  growth  of  the  insurgent  military  structure  can  be 
checked  and  reversed;  if  the  enemy  is  allowed  to  build  his  military 
structure  by  regularizing  guerrilla  units,  then  the  problem  becomes 
more  difficult  but  the  strategy  should  be  the  same — the  offensive.7 

7.  This  conclusion  is  equally  applicable  to  the  regular  units 
assigned  in  direct  support  of  the  pacification  effort  and  to  the 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces.  These  forces  must  employ  offensive  tactics 
against  the  insurgents*  regional  and  local  forces.  Unfortunately,  all 
too  often  ARVN  units  in  direct  support  of  pacification  and  Regional 
and  Popular  Forces  have  tended  to  "hole  up"  in  a defensive  posture 
rather  than  seek  out  the  enemy  aggressively  through  vigorous  patrol  and 
ambush  tactics.  cc 


Vietnam  also  illustrates  another  lesson.  If  an  insurgency  is 
receiving  substantial  external  military  support  and  the  insurgents 
have  the  advantage  of  sanctuaries,  and  if  political  constraints  are 
imposed  which  severely  limit  the  efficacy  of  an  offensive  strategy, 
the  contest  is  likely  to  be  long  and  drawn  out.  Thus,  unless  the 
outcome  is  truly  vital  to  US  interests  and  can  be  so  accepted  by 
the  US  public,  the  United  States  should  avoid  the  commitment  of 
military  forces  when  similar  political  and  geographic  constraints 
obtain. 
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SECURITY  FORCE  CONSTRAINTS— STRENGTH,  LEADERSHIP,  AND  TRAINING 

Of  all  the  problems  and  contraints  faced  by  the  US  military  ad- 
visory community,  that  of  raising  the  caliber  and  level  of  the  combat 
performance  of  the  GVN  forces  has  been  the  most  difficult.  Time  and 
again  both  the  regular  and  the  territorial  forces  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  qualitative  performance  of  the  Communists  in  spite  of 
massive  US  materiel  assistance.  At  least  until  1970,  both  were  an 
•uncertain  instrument  in  providing  security  for  the  population.  Opera- 
tions of  the  ARVN  have  been  characterized  by  a lack  of  initiative  ar.d 
aggies siveness  and  an  overdependence  on  air  and  artillery  support. 

The  territorials  have  been  plagued  by  a "fortress"  mentality,  a carry- 
over from  the  French  period,  which  seriously  interferes  with 
aggressive  operations.  By  and  large,  both  the  ARVN  and  the  " uritor- 
ials  have  failed  to  carry  out  effective  small-unit  tactics  of  patrol 
and  ambush.  When  executed  at  all,  patrols  and  ambushes  have  been 
characterized  by  routines  and  patterns  that  have  permitted  the  enemy 
to  avoid  encounter  readily.  There  has  been  one  redeeming  factor,  how- 
ever— the  inherent  bravery  of  the  Vietnamese  peasant.  He  has  demon- 
strated that  with  good  leadership  he  can  be  a first-class  soldier. 

Contributing  factors  to  this  generally  ineffective  performance 
have  been  both  quantitative  and  qualitative.  Quantitatively,  the 
security  forces  have  suffered  from  a lack  of  balance  between  territor- 
ial and  regular  forces  and  from  serious  personnel  shortages  due  to 
combat  attrition,  desertion,  and,  until  after  Tet  1968,  an  ineffective 
draft  system.  Qualitative  problems  have  stemmed  primarily  from  poor 
leadership  and  training  methods,  which  in  turn  have  led  to  poor  moti- 
vation and  combat  performances,  and,  of  equal  importance,  an 
"incorrect"  attitude  toward  the  population — the  target  of  pacification. 
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A.  QUANTITATIVE  CONSTRAINTS— FORCE  BALANCE , STRENGTH,  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Both  MAG  and  its  successor,  MACV,  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  quantitative  deficiencies  of  the  ARVN  through  the  pro- 
vision of  funds,  allowances,  equipment,  ar.d  weapons  so  that  force 
levels  could  be  increased.  Continuous  prodding  by  MACV  and,  more 
importantly,  the  shock  of  Tet  1968  finally  forced  the  GVN  to  draft 
eighteen-year-olds  and  to  enforce  the  draft  more  effectively.  After  Tet, 
MACV  took  steps  to  upgrade  the  armament  of  the  ARVN  by  providing  more 
effective  weapons,  including  the  M-15  rifle.  These  measures  have 
assisted  the  ARVN  in  increasing  its  strength  from  200,000  in  1964  to 
ever  400,000  in  June  1971— a level  which  MACV  believes  will  enable 
the  ARVN  to  take  over  the  full  combat  role  inherent  in  our  Vietnamiza- 
ticn  policy. 

While  the  requirement  for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  regu- 
lar forces  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  its  involvement  in  South  Vietnam,  the  necessity  of  strik- 
ing an  appropriate  balance  between  the  regulars  and  the  territorials 
was  only  gradually  accepted  under  the  pressure  of  events.1  As  we  have 
seen,  it  was  not  until  1950  that  the  MAAG  assumed  advisory  responsi- 
bility for  the  territorials  (then  the  Civil  Guard  (CG)  and  the  Self- 
Defense  Corps  (SDC),  with  68,000  and  60,000  men,  respectively).  As 
the  tempo  of  the  Communist  ’’military  struggle”  rose,  the  territorials 
suffered  serious  casualties.  (In  the  first  half  of  1962  these  forces 
absorbed  30  percent  of  the  total  casualties.)  Threatened  with  a 
virtual  collapse  cf  the  territorial  forces,  MACV  tcck  the  lead  in 
recommending  a series  of  reforms  in  organization,  strength,  and 
training. 

In  1964,  the  44  Civil  Guard  battalions  (a  carryover  from  the 
Diem  period  when  the  CG  was  looked  on  primarily  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
ARVN)  were  deactivated  and  132-man  Regional  Force  companies  were 
formed  in  their  place.  Authorized  strengths  were  raised  to  130,000 


1.  The  evolution  of  the  territorial  forces  is  discussed  fully 

in  Part  Two  cf  Volume  III. 
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for  1964  and  135,000  for  1965.  Recruit  and  refresher  training  was 
also  instituted.  The  Popular  Forces  (to  which  the  hamlet  militia — 
the  SDC  and  the  Combat  Youth— had  now  been  assigned)  were  limited  to 
a strength  of  185,000  for  1964  on  MACV’s  recommendation.  While  these 
changes  did  help  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  territorials,  per- 
sonnel shortages  and  endemic  leadership  problems  plagued  these  forces 
through  1964-65.  They  continued,  as  in  the  past,  to  suffer  the  major 
share  of  the  casualties,  although  with  favorable  kill  ratios. 

The  establishment  of  CORDS  under  MACV  in  1967  was  to  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  improvement  of  the  territorial  forces.  A 
comprehensive  RF/PF  improvement  program  was  initiated  which  provided 
for  major  increases  in  the  US  advisory  effort,  personnel  strengths, 
administrative  and  logistic  support  forces,  and  weapons  upgrading. 

Regional  Force  recruiting  was  placed  under  the  national  induction 
system,  additional  small  arms  were  provided  pending  the  shift  to  the 
M-16  rifle,  and  group  headquarters  were  authorized  to  control  RF 
companies . 

Further  improvements  in  organization,  strength,  and  equipment 
have  been  instituted  as  a part  of  the  RVNAF  Improvement . and  Consolida- 
tion Program  arising  out  of  the  Nixon  policy  of  Vietnamization. 

A substantial  number  of  regional  battalions,  consisting  of  a headquarters 
and  four  RF  companies,  have  been  formed  to  fit  the  Regional  Forces  for  a 
mobile-reaction  role  in  order  to  release  the  ARVN  for  offensive  operations 
against  PAVN  units.  Similarly,  the  number  of  group  headquarters  for 
control  of  more  than  one  RF  company  has  been  increased.  Regional 
Force  artillery  units,  consisting  of  platoons  of  two  howitzers  each, 
have  been  activated  to  relieve  ARVN  artillery.  Finally,  the  reequip- 
ment of  the  Regional  Force  with  the  more  effective  M-16  has  been 
completed,  and  the  Popular  Forces  have  received  90  percent  of  their 
complement  of  weapons.  The  RF  strength  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1960,  while  the  PF  strength  has  been  increased  by  about  60  percent  during 
the  same  period.  In  addition,  the  armed  element  of  the  People’s  Self-Defense 
Force  has  provided  an  additional  local  security  force  of  nearly  600,000. 


In  sun,  the  United  States,  after  neglecting  the  territorial  forces 
during  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  has  provided  the  monetary  and 
materiel  support  required  to  create  a balanced  force  of  regulars, 
territorials,  and  hamlet  militia.  From  the  quantitative  point  of 
view,  these  forces  should  be  capable  of  coping  with  the 
Communists. 

3.  QUALITATIVE  CONSTRAINTS— LEADERSHIP,  MORALE,  AND  MOTIVATION 

Qualitative  constraints  within  the  ARVN  and  territorial  forces 
have  been  far  less  amenable  to  solution  than  the  quantitative  ones. 
Administrative  procedures  for  personnel  and  supply  management  have 
shared  the  common  characteristics  of  the  Vietnamese  bureaucracy  in 
that  they  are  slow,  cumbersome,  and  unresponsive.  Because  of  the 
regional,  rather  than  national,  orientation  of  the  regular  forces 
(they  have  been  tied  to  military  regions),  the  tactical  flexibility 
necessary  to  maximize  effectiveness  has  been  lacking  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  limited  forces  of  the  General  Reserve).  Command  interest 
in  the  mundane  but  nevertheless  vital  problem  of  maintenance  has  been 
cursory,  and  coordination  of  the  pacification  effort  by  the  military 
commanders  and  provincial  and  district  officials  lias  been  hampered 
by  unclear  command  lines.  But  these  qualitative  problems  pale  to 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  twin  constraints  of  inferior 
leadership,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "incorrect"  attitude  and  relation- 
ship cf  the  forces  themselves  with  the  rural  population,  on  the  other. 

The  Military  Assistance  Command  has  helped  relieve  those 
aspects  of  lew  morale  that  stem  from  inadequate  material  incentives. 
Since  the  United  States  has  borne  the  costs  for  the  ARVN  and  the 
territorials,  including  pay  and  allowances,  pay  scales  have  been 
equalized  and  brought  more  into  line  with  the  cost  of  living,  while 
the  GVN  has  been  persuaded  to  adopt  a commissary  system  (initially 
funded  by  the  United  States)  which  brings  a wider  variety  of  food, 
less  expensively,  to  some  of  the  ARVN  units.  An  enlisted  mess  system 
was  also  substituted  for  the  cos t-of- living  allowance  paid  to  the 
soldier,  and  the  GVN  has  constructed  some  dependent  housing  with  US 
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financial  support.  Improved  personnel  management  systems  have  been 
instituted,  promotion  systems  have  been  overhauled,  and  the  terms  of 
service  for  the  ARVN  and  territorial  forces  have  been  equalized. 
Medical  support  and  death  benefits  had  also  been  improved  with  US 
help.  However,  improvements  in  leadership  have  been  and  remain  basi- 
cally a Vietnamese  problem  that  has  to  be  faced  and  solved  by  the 
Vietnamese  themselves;  at  best,  US  influence  can  only  be  marginal. 

Unfortunately,  the  brand  of  leadership  demonstrated  by  Magsay- 

say  in  the  Philippine  counterinsurgency  has  not  been  duplicated  in 

2 

Vietnam.  While  President  Thieu  seems  to  have  demonstrated  some 
degree  of  leadership,  his  influence  with  the  ARVN  and  territorials 
appears  to  be  limited.  Unfortunately,  the  leadership  gap  has  extended 
to  the  ARVN  High  Command — there  has  not  been  a general  officer  cap- 
able of  motivating  the  force  as  a whole.  While  Major  General  Thang, 
the  Minister  of  Revolutionary  Development  in  the  critical  years  of 
1965-67,  demonstrated  a high  degree  of  leadership,  he  did  not  survive 
the  political  in- fighting  and  now  occupies  an  unimportant  post  in  the 
Joint  General  Staff  and  is  sitting  out  the  war.  Colonel  Be,  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  RD  cadre  concept,  with  his  keen  understanding 
of  the  culture  of  the  villager,  was  able  to  lead  and  galvanize  liter- 
ally thousands  of  RD  cadremen  and  village  officials  who  fell  under 
his  influence  at  the  Vung  Tau  training  center.  Fear  that  Be  might 
pose  a political  threat  to  the  regime  by  capitalizing  on  his  grass- 
roots support  has  probably  cost  him  a top  post  where  his  inspiring 
leadership  might  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  ARVN  or  the  terri- 
torials. 


2.  "To  the  troops,  and  to  the  nation,  Magsaysay  soon  became 

the  personification  of  leadership.  He  had  outstanding  ability  to 
inspire  effective  action  by  small  units,  to  rally  to  his  support 
leaders  at  all  echelons;  and  he  had  an  equally  uncanny  gift  for 
identifying  inadequate  action  and  causing  regrets  among  those  who 
were  responsible  for  it.  Most  important,  he  had  the  knack  of  inspir- 
ing emulation  of  the  example  he  set."  (Napoleon  D.  Valeriano  and 
Charles  T.  R.  Bohannan,  Counter-guerrilla  Operations:  The  Philippine 

Experience  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  1^64),  pT~T75T) 
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The  deficiency  in  leadership  extends  tc  the  subordinate  eche- 
lons of  the  ARVN  and  territorials,  as  well.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
effective  leadership  in  the  corps,  divisions,  and  subordinate  elements 
or  in  the  provinces  and  districts  has  been  totally  absent.  Anyone 
who  has  served  in  Vietnam  can  testify  to  the  presence  of  some  first- 
rate  leadership5  and  to  the  dramatic  improvement  in  performance  that 
such  leaders  generate.  However,  the  problem  has  been  and  is  that 
leadership  talent  is  spread  too  thin.  As  one  observer  has  put  it: 

The  problem  is  one  of  a lack  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced leaders  at  all  echelons  of  command  and  of 
instilling  in  all  ARVN  officers  the  necessity  for 
supervising  execution  of  all  orders  to  ensure 
compliance.  Lack  of  motivation--apathy--detracts 
from  all  endeavors  other  than  survival.... 

Initiative  and  supervision  are  apparently  so 
foreign  to  Vietnam's  culture  that  it  is  difficult 
to  instill  it  in  the  military.4 

One  suspects  that  the  elitism  of  the  officer  corps  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  problem.  The  Vietnamese  elite,  heavily  influenced  by 
French  culture,  are  alienated  from  the  traditional  Vietnamese  back- 
ground and  culture,  which  furnishes  the  rank  and  file  of  the  military. 
The  officer  class  seems  to  retain  the  authoritarian  approach  of  the 
Mandarin  governing  class,  while  discarding  the  concern  for  the  rank 
and  file  which  characterized  this  class  in  the  past. 

While  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  leadership 
capabilities  through  Vietnamese  mobile  training  teams  and  formal 


3.  Colonel  Tu,  who  took  over  the  provincial  leadership  of 
Kien  Hoa  in  1353;  Colonel  Thi,  who  has  led  the  provincial  pacifica- 
tion in  Quang  Tin  since  the  Tet  1368  days;  Lt.  Colonel  Dang,  district 
chief  of  Ly  Tin,  Quang  Tin;  Colonel  Ho  of  An  Giang;  General  Hon  of 
the  21st  Division,  who  developed  an  effective  pacification  plan  in 
1364;  the  late  General  Do  Cao  Tri,  who  headed  the  III  Corps  cross- 
border  operations;  Lt.  General  Truang  of  the  1st  ARVN  Division;  and 
Colonel  Thang  of  Thua  Thien  Province  are  seme  examples  of  effective 
Vietnamese  leaders. 

4.  Brig.  Gen.  G.  J.  Duquemin,  adviser  in  Vietnam  Central 
Training  Center,  commenting  on  recruit  and  advanced  individual  train- 
ing cf  the  ARVN,  June  1971. 


courses  at  the  various  training  centers,  the  effort  does  not  seem  to 
have  produced  significant  results.  This  failure  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  Communists'  success  in  motivating  their  forces.  They 
emphasize  political  training  in  order  to  achieve  a high  standard  of 
motivation  and  dedication,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  durability 
of  the  Communist  forces  in  the  face  of  superior  strength  and  firepower. 

The  consequences  of  cultural  alienation  of  the  military  elite 
go  deeper  than  just  ineffective  combat  operations— they  impact  on  the 
relations  of  the  military  with  the  people,  the  target  of  the  GVN 
pacification  effort.  A common  observation  concerns  the  counterproduc- 
tive nature  of  the  ARVN's  treatment  of,  and  attitude  toward,  the 
people.  General  Thang  put  his  finger  on  the  problem  after  an  inspec- 
tion trip  in  early  1966. 

The  Vietnamese  military  must  be  made  to  understand, 
through  indoctrination  and  discipline,  that  the  high- 
est duty  of  any  Vietnamese  military  man  is  to  protect 
the  people.  This  is  not  so  today.  Yet,  it  must  be 
made  to  come  true.  It  is  the  real  first  priority  for 
all  troop  units  in  preparing  areas  for  pacification  and 
in  backing  up  pacification  work.  When  troops  steal 
chickens  and  otherwise  misbehave  with  the  people,  they 
made  the  people  wish  to  help  the  enemy,  not  us.  As  a 
start,  we  should  make  this  high  duty  the  prime  rule  for 
all  Vietnamese  military  in  the  national  priority  areas, 
with  a thorough  indoctrination  program  for  the  troops, 
followed  up  by  strict  discipline.  It  is  shameful  that 
the  people  in  Binh  Dinh  prefer  US  and  ROX  troops  to 
ARVN's  22nd  Division.5 

Unfortunately,  the  GVN  and  ARVN  leadership  have  failed  to  initiate  na 
thorough  indoctrination  program"  backed  by  strict  discipline,  and  an 
"incorrect"  attitude  toward  the  people  has  persisted  to  this  day, 
although  MACV  reports  that  there  was  some  improvement  in  ARVN  conduct 
in  this  regard  during  1970,  Nevertheless,  considering  the  objective  of 
pacification- -to  involve  the  people  with  the  GVN— this  negative 
influence  must  be  viewed  as  a serious  constraint.  A comparison  of  the 

5.  Lansdale  report  to  Department  of  State,  March  1966. 
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Communist  successes  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  people  is  indeed 
striking- -both  the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  were  able  to  alter 
the  peasant's  image  of  armies  as  plunderers  of  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing a rigid  set  of  regulations  and  tnen  enforcing  them  through  a 
program  of  indoctrination  backed  by  rigid  discipline. 

Another  damaging  offshoot  of  the  elitism  of  the  officer  corps 
is  the  undue  emphasis  on  the  baccalaureate  as  a prerequisite  for 
entry  into  the  officer  corps  and  the  consequent  failure  to  capitalize 
on  latent  leadership  and  initiative  among  the  rank  and  file.  In  spite 
of  continual  recommendations  by  US  advisers,  the  Vietnamese  High 
Command  never  really  bought  an  officer  candidate  program  that  would 
take  advantage  of  natural  leaders  without  regard  for  formal  educa- 
tional credentials.  As  late  as  April  1971,  MACV  noted  that  in  spite 
of  severe  shcrtages--40  percent  in  the  captain  rank  and  10  percent  in 
the  lieutenant — unrealistically  high  academic  requirements  were 
limiting  inputs  into  the  junior  officer  ranks.  It  is  possible  that 
the  failure  to  tap  this  potential  contributed  to  the  Communist  cause, 
since  the  more  ambitious  members  of  the  peasant  class  could  perceive 
opportunities  for  advancement  within  the  Communist  ranks  which  were 

C 

not  open  in  the  GVN  system.  One  of  the  principal  methods  used  by 
the  Communists  in  strengthening  their  political  and  military  infra- 
structure, for  example,  was  to  open  the  way  to  "promotion  and  pay”  to 
the  young,  intelligent,  ambitious  members  of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  lack  of  strong  leadership,  with  its  deleterious  inpact  on 
morale  and  motivation,  and  the  still  inadequate  benefits  and  incen- 
tives continue  to  be  the  dominant  constraints  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  regular  and  territorial  forces.  In  the  ARVN,  attrition  through 
desertions  exceeds  combat  casualties.  The  ARVN’s  maneuver  battalion 


6.  Percentage  of  officer  candidates  from  the  ranks,  Ministry 

of  Defense,  GVN:  1956  - 25.0  percent 

1967  - 0 

1968  - 9.1 

1969  - 8.5 
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desertion  rates  have  been  rising  since  1968  and  reached  an  all-time 
high  during  the  cross-border  operations  in  Cambodia  during  the 
summer  of  1970.  As  a consequence,  maneuver  battalion  strengths 
declined  steadily  during  1969  and  1970. 

On  the  other  hand,  SF  and  PF  desertion  rates  are  considerably 
lower  than  those  of  the  ARVN,  for  the  most  part  because  of  the 
regional  and  local  nature  of  these  forces.  The  Military  Assistance 
Command  attributes  this  situation  to  lessened  military  pressure 
from  PAVN  units  and  to  a gradual  improvement  in  leadership.  At 
the  same  time,  PF  desertion  rates  have  risen  since  1969,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  increasing  combat  role  of  the  PF  and  to 
inflationary  pressures.  Nevertheless,  MACV  advisers  report  a slow 
but  steady  improvement  in  the  caliber  of  PF  leadership. 

C.  QUALITATIVE  CONSTRAINTS- -TRAINING 

The  Military  Assistance  Command  concentrated  much  of  its 
effort  on  raising  the  combat  performance  of  the  security  forces 
through  various  training  assistance  techniques,  four  of  which 
will  be  discussed  below: 

e Supporting  the  development  of  an  extensive  system 
of  armed  forces  schools  and  training  centers 

e Brigading  US  and  ARVN  regular  and  territorial  units 
in  combined  operations 

e Assigning  Mobile  Training  Teams  (MTTs)  to  ARVN  units 
and  Mobile  Advisory  Teams  (MATs)  to  territorial  forces 

e Furnishing  military  advisers  to  the  ARVN  and  to 
provincial  and  district  officials 


1.  Schools  and  Training  Centers 

Under  US  urging,  Che  GVN  established  schools  for  the  various 
combat  arms,  an  NCO  academy,  and  a number  of  national  and  regional 
training  centers,  all  under  a Central  Training  Command.  Unfortunately, 
a number  of  constraints  typical  of  the  Vietnam  milieu  have  limited 
the  effectiveness  of  the  training  provided.  The  infantry  and  NCO 
training  schools  suffer  from  overcrowding  and  inadequate  training 
areas  and  facilities;  only  the  artillery  and  armored  schools  are  con- 
sidered adequate  by  US  observers.  The  curriculums  suffer  from  exces- 
sive theory,  the  lecture  method  predominates  at  the  expense  of 
sufficient  field  training,  and  night  field  exercises  and  combat  marks- 
manship training  continue  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  constraints  on  training  are  compounded  by  a lack  of 
effective  instructors --an  understandable  problem  in  face  of  the  uni- 
versal demands  for  competent  officers.  Nevertheless,  the  instructor 
corps  is  generally  characterized  by  inexperience  in  combat  and  a lack 
of  interest,  initiative,  and  motivation.  The  system  does  not  encourage 
the  development  of  first-class  instructors  since  a training  assignment 
is  looked  upon  as  outside  the  main  stream  of  promotional  opportunity. 
Many  of  the  instructors,  the  so-called  "homesteaders , " have  held  their 
training  assignment  for  as  long  as  five  years,  a problem  that  is  exac- 
erbated by  lax  supervision. 

By  1970  US  observers  with  more  than  one  tour  with  the  training 
establishment  were  able  to  report  some  improvement  in  the  training 
effort  since  the  mid-1960s.  However,  the  training  emphasis  on  small- 
unit  operations  of  patrol  and  ambush,  and  effective  combat  marksmanship 
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still  falls  far  short  of  that  required.7  Examination  of  the  1970 
training  syllabus  for  basic  and  advanced  infantry  training  for  both 
ARVN  and  RF  recruits  shows  minimal  attention  to  these  basic  funda- 
mentals; in  fact i the  syllabuses  seem  to  be  copied  from  standard  US 
training  manuals  for  conventional  operations.  Whether  the  US  advisory 
effort  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
training  is  not  clear  from  the  record,  although  improved  marksmanship 
is  now  incorporated  into  MACV  training  objectives  for  the  ARVN. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  American,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
training  advisers  certainly  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  prac- 
tical training,  but  their  efforts  were  never  sufficient  to  bring  a 
reorientation  of  training  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical, 
except  in  Isolated  cases. 

2.  "Brigading"  Techniques 

American  combat  units  also  had  a hand  in  upgrading  ARVN  and 
territorial  unit  performance.  Observers  agree  that  the  "buddy*4  or 
combined  system  of  operations,  first  employed  in  1965,  in  which  ARVN 
and  US  units  were  brigaded  in  actual  operations,  produced  "the  most 


7 . Experience  in  the  Malayan  counterinsurgency  demonstrates 
the  key  contribution  of  effective  individual  and  small-unit  training 
in  patrolling,  ambushes,  and  combat  marksmanship,  both  by  day  and 
night.  The  British  training  syllabus  emphasized  day  and  night  patrols, 
ambush  techniques,  and  combat  marksmanship  of  a killing  shot  in  2 to 
3 seconds.  These  training  techniques  enabled  the  British  and  Malayan 
units  to  defeat  the  insurgents  in  the  vast  majority  of  encounters  and 
were  a key  factor  in  the  success  of  the  counterinsurgency  efforts. 

This  lesson  was  also  borne  out  in  the  Indochina  war.  The  O' Daniel 
report  of  1953,  mentioned  earlier,  noted  that  mastery  of  woodcraft,  sc 
scouting,  and  patrolling  techniques  and,  above  all,  expert  marksman- 
ship were  essential  by  successful  small-unit  operations.  The  report 
also  pointed  out  that  the  best  instructors  were  ex-Viet  Minh  officers 
and  NCOs. 
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effective  ARVN  units --shewing  the  ARVN  that  they  could  stand  up  to 
the  NVA."8 

This  technique  was  also  effective  when  US  forces,  usually  an 
infantry  battalion,  operated  in  combination  with  local  RF/PF  units 
under  various  groupment  schemes.  The  101st  Airborne  Division,  for 
example,  assigned  an  infantry  battalion  to  the  northern  coastal  Quang 
Dien  district  in  April  1968.  At  the  time,  the  district  was  almost 
entirely  under  control  of  the  NVA/VC  forces,  and  GVN  control  was 
limited  to  only  three  key  towns.  The  battalion  established  its 
headquarters  in  the  district  compound  with  the  district  chief  and 
his  staff,  together  with  the  MACV  advisory  staff,  where  all  intelli- 
gence was  available  and  planning  operations  could  be  readily  coordinated. 

A basically  similar  technique  was  adopted  by  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Division  in  northern  Binh  Dinh  during  19S9.  The  four  maneuver 
battalions  of  the  173rd  and  two  ARVN  regiments  divided  the  northern 
four  districts  of  Binh  Dinh  into  six  subsectors.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  101st  Airborne  Division,  the  battalion  commander  and  his  staff 
were  collocated  with  district  advisers  and  the  MACV  advisory  staff  in 
district  compounds,  which  facilitated  coordinated  operations. 

Initially,  US  elements  were  brigaded  down  to  squad  level,  but  as  the 
territorial  forces  achieved  a higher  degree  of  expertise  the  US  units 
were  progressively  withdrawn.  Under  US  guidance  the  territorial 

forces  gradually  acquired  a high  degree  of  competence  and  eventually 

10 

were  conducting  heli-borne  operations  without  US  participation. 
Unfortunately,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  brigade  from  the  pacifica- 
tion mission,  the  3rd  NVA  Division,  based  in  the  mountains  to  the 
west,  regained  the  initiative  and  undid  much  of  the  pacification 
gains  achieved  by  the  173rd  operations.  This  however  does  not  negate 
the  validity  of  the  combined  training  method--the  territorials  cannot 
be  expected  to  stand  up  to  Main  Force  NVA  units  on  a continuing  basis. 

9.  See  Colonel  Carrington,  Deputy  Senior  Advisor,  II  Corps, 

"December  SS-July  67  After  Action  Report";  General  Eckhart,  Senior 
Advisor,  IV  Corps  (later  Special  Assistant,  DepCCRDS),  "Report  on 
Training,  1971";  Commander,  US  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam, 
Report  on  the  War  in  Vietnam  (As  of  30  June  1968)  (Washington,  D.C.; 
Government  printing  Cftice,  i9'68),  p.  737*7 
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Regression  must  be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  22nd  ARVN  Division 
to  isolate  the  territorials  from  Main  Force  units. 

The  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (III  MAF)  introduced  its 
own  system  of  brigading  as  a consequence  of  the  tactical  situation. 
After  a brief  period  in  1965,  the  Marines  were  ordered  to  abandon  an 
enclave  strategy  for  a more  offensive  one  aimed  at  bringing  US  combat 
power  to  bear  in  support  of  the  ARVN.  As  a consequence,  their  areas 
of  responsibility  in  the  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai  (Quang  Tin),  and  Phu  Bal 
(Thus  Thien)  enclaves  were  expanded  to  areas  which  included  thousands 
of  VC-dominated  villagers.  As  the  III  MAF  commander,  General  Walt, 
put  it,  "as  we  expanded  our  areas  of  operations  we  needed  more  and 
more  troops  to  keep  the  areas  secure— so  we  hit  on  the  idea  for  a 
security  force  of  a few  marines  and  about  twice  as  many  villagers. 

Q 

We  called  these  elements  Combined  Action  Platoons  (CAPs)."" 

The  genesis  of  the  idea  came  from  an  experiment  in  security 
in  the  Phu  Bai  enclave,  where  a Marine  infantry  battalion  found  itself 
responsible  for  an  expanded  area  of  operations,  which  included  16  ham- 
lets with  a population  in  excess  of  40,000.  It  was  readily  apparent 
that  a single  battalion  could  not  prevent  the  Viet  Cong  from  exercising 
a dominant  influence.  Faced  with  this  dilemma,  the  battalion  worked 
out  a plan  which  would  combine  a Marine  rifle  squad  with  a PF  platoon 
at  the  village  level.  The  Marine  component  was  specially  selected 
and  trained  for  this  assignment.  In  early  August  1965  the  first 
Combined  Action  Company  (CAC)  of  four  rifle  squads,  reinforced  with 
navy  hospital  corpsmen,  was  deployed  to  four  villages.  The  success 
of  this  brigading  technique  in  providing  improved  security  led  to 
its  expansion. 

By  the  close  of  1966,  57  CAP  units,  consisting  of  about  760 
Marines  and  1500  PF,  had  been  formed;  the  peak  was  reached  in  the 
spring  of  1970  when  114  CAP  units  were  in  place— about  15  percent  of 
the  PF  units  in  MR  I.  The  primary  task  of  the  CAP  was  to  upgrade  the 
performance  of  the  Popular  Forces.  The  evidence  shows  that  training 

9.  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  Address  to  Third  Marine  Division 
Association,  22  July  1967. 
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co  achieve  this  objective  was  practical  in  nature  with  little  or  no 
attention  to  formal  classroom- type  training,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  such  training  was  prescribed  in  many  cases.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  real  training  did  take  place: 

By  accompanying  the  Marines  in  daily  operations  and 
activities,  the  PF  picks  up  military  knowledge  by  obser- 
vation and  repetition;  patrol  and  ambush  tactics  become 
habitual--the  more  mechanical  aspects  such  as  the  care 
of  weapons  and  use  of  equipment  is  taught  to  the  PF 
on  an  individual  informal  basis  not  because  the  Marines 
are  ordered  to  conduct  such  training,  but  because 
they  recognize  it  is  in  their  own  interest--a  PF  with 
a jammed  weapon  is  no  help  in  a fire  fight. ^ 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  best  indication  of  the  success  of 
the  program  is  shewn  by  the  record.  For  example,  Da  Nang,  covered  by 
a CAP  unit,  was  one  of  the  few  municipal  areas  not  overrun  by  the 
Communists  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1963.  Further,  a comparison 
of  CAP-PF  unit  performance  with  that  of  the  regular  PF  units  revealed 
that 


during  the  first  six  months  of  1969,  the  Combined  Action 
Program,  working  with  111  of  the  790  PF  platoons  in 
ICTZ  ( 14 . 3%  of  the  total),  suffered  30.1%  of  the  casu- 
alties, accounted  for  54,6%  of  the  enemy  killed,  and 
for  55.7%  of  the  weapons  captured: 


Friendly  XIA 
Enemy  XIA 
Weapons  captured 
Kill  ratio 


659  Independent 

PF  Platoons  111  CAPs 


369  (69%) 
1,079  (45%) 
427  (44%) 
2.7:1 


164  (31%) 
1,306  (55%) 
536  (56%) 
S.Oill1 


Seme  evidence  cf  the  continued  durability  of  the  CAP  training  is 


illustrated  by  the  following: 


10.  3ruce  C.  Allnutt,  Marine  Combined  Action  Capabilities:  The 

Vietnam  Experience,  Human  Sciences  Research, " me . (McLean,  Virginia, 
Cec ember  TToTFi'  p.  40 . 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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On  the  morning  of  2 May  1971,  a 200-man  enemy  force 
comprised  of  Q83rd  VC  Battalion  and  38th  NVA  Regiment 
elements  conducted  coordinated  mortar/ground  attacks 
throughout  Dai  Lee  district— recently  an  area  of  CAP 
concern.  At  the  time  of  the  attack,  there  was  no 
CAP  elements  on  hand,  although  virtually  every  PP 
platoon  in  the  district  had  received  CAP  training. 

The  RF/PFs  stood  their  ground  and  fought  the  enemy  to 
a standstill.  During  the  battle,  95  NVA/VC  were 
killed  or  captured,  and  33  AK-47  rifles  and  10  crew- 
served  weapons  were  seized.  RF/PF  casualties  were 
15  killed  and  43  wounded.1? 

While  kill  ratios  are  an  important  measurement  of  success  in 
reducing  the  Communist  guerrilla  capabilities  and  in  improving  physi- 
cal security,  the  CAP  program  had  important  psychological  effects  on 
the  villagers,  as  well.  "All  Vietnamese  officials  interviewed  believed 
that  the  psychological  impact  of  American  troops  working  side  by  side 
at  the  village  level  with  the  Popular  Force  Platoon  is  the  greatest 
asset  of  the  program. 

On  balance,  the  use  of  the  cuddy  system  with  ARVN  units  was  a 
most  effective  training  technique,  since  ARVN  units  had  the  same 
general  level  of  supporting  arms  and  services  as  US  units.  However, 
in  the  case  of  brigading  US  units  with  the  territorials , performance 
was  undoubtedly  improved,  but  a part  of  the  increase  in  effectiveness 
can  be  attributed  to  external  US  support,  that  is,  air,  artillery, 
heli-llft,  medical  evacuation,  and  the  backup  afforded  by  US  forces. 
While  the  US  example  should  have  tended  to  Improve  external  support 
by  the  ARVN  and  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  a lack  of  resources,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a reluctance  or  unwillingness  to  furnish  support  when 
the  resources  are  available,  on  the  other,  could  limit  the  future 
effectiveness  of  brigading.  For  example,  one  of  the  recurring  reports 
from  Vietnam  is  that  medical  evacuation  by  the  VNAF  is  difficult  to 
arrange  during  daylight  hours  and  almost  impossible  at  night. 

Similarly,  the  availability  of  helicopters  for  airlift  operations  is 


12.  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific,  "Operations  of  US  Marine  Forces 
Vietnam,"  p.  39. 

J3.  Allsmtt,  Marine  Combined  Action  Capabilities,  Appendix  G, 
p.  G-l.  " 
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constrained  by  a lack  cf  resources  and  something  less  than  full  cooper 
ation  of  the  VNAF  with  the  ARVN  and  territorial  forces.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  ccmbat  performance  of  the  territorial  forces,  which  have 
become  accustomed  to  a high  level  cf  US  support  (particularly  heli- 
copters), may  be  degrade.:  when  forced  to  operate  with  the  more  limited 
Vietnamese  external  support  resources. 


3.  Mobile  Advisory  Teams 

The  technique  of  brigading  US  forces  with  the  ARVN  and  the 
territorials  could  not  be  extended  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
territorial  forces.  To  fill  this  advisory  gap,  the  United  States 
employed  teams  cf  advisers  to  rotate  among  units.  This  training 
technique  had  been  initiated  as  early  as  1957,  when  US  Special  Force 
teams  were  introduced  into  Vietnam  to  provide  training  in  "unconven- 
tional warfare.”  Their  initial  assignment  was  training  duty  at  the 
Commando  Training  Center  in  Nha  Trang.  In  I960  this  small  group  was 
supplemented  by  additional  teams  deployed  to  Da  Nang  and  Song  Mao. 

In  1961  the  Special  Forces  "cle  was  expanded  first  to  the  training  of 
villagers  recruited  as  special  reaction  forces  in  the  Central  High- 
lands and  then  later  to  the  support  of  MAAG  training  as  a whole.16 

After  the  introduction  of  US  forces  in  1965,  seme  US  units 
formed  Mobile  Training  Teams  from  their  own  resources  to  assist  ARVN 
units  in  upgrading  their  performance.  However,  the  major  thrust  of 
the  advisory  effort  concentrated  cn  training  assistance  to  PF  and  PF 
units  using  a training  model  originating  in  the  II  US  Field  Forces 
(MR  II)  in  1967.  These  so-called  Mobile  Advisory  Teams  were  made  up 
cf  two  officers,  three  senior  enlisted  men,  and  an  interpreter. 
Initially  personnel  were  drawn  from  ccmbat  units,  but  later  they  were 
assignee  directly  to  the  program  and  trained  in-ccuntry.  Teams  were 
assigned  to  the  provinces  and  districts  where,  under  the  control  and 
direction  cf  MACV  advisers,  they  operated  in  the  field  with  .-F  and  PF 
units,  supervised  small-unit  training,  and  cevelcped  training  programs 
tc  fit  the  specific  needs  of  the  units  they  advised.  Further,  in 
order  tc  upgrade  the  administrative  and  logistic  support  cf  the  terri- 
torials, administrative  and  logistic  teams  were  formed  tc  advise  their 


Vietnamese  counterparts  on  support  matters.  At  the  peak  of  tht 
advisory  effort  in  1970  nearly  500  Mobile  Advisory  Teams  were  deployed 
in  the  field.14 

4.  US  Advisory  Effort 

The  system  of  providing  advisers  to  ARVN  combat  units  was 
initiated  in  the  late  1950s  under  the  MAAG  chief,  Lt.  General  Williams. 
As  more  advisory  personnel  became  available  in  the  early  1960s,  the 
system  was  expanded  to  the  battalion  level.  This  technique  for 
improving  ARVN  performance  has  continued  until  the  present,  although 
a gradual  reduction  of  the  advisory  effort  is  scheduled  as  Vietnami- 
zation  progresses.  This  training  effort  has  contributed  materially 
to  improving  performance  of  the  ARVN,  particularly  in  helping  to 
eliminate  weaknesses  in  staff  functioning,  coordination,  employment 
of  supporting  arms,  and  logistic  support. 

The  advisory  system,  however,  has  suffered  under  several  con- 
straints, the  elimination  of  which  would  have  improved  performance. 

A major  constraint  was  the  short  tour  of  the  adviser,  on  average 
about  five  months;  MACV  records  show  that  the  military  adviser  was 
usually  realizing  his  full  potential  just  as  his  tour  came  to  an  end. 
Later  the  short  tour  factor  was  partially  compensated  for  by  the 
return  of  many  former  advisers  to  a second,  or  even  a third,  tour  in 
Vietnam  during  which  they,  at  times,  again  were  assigned  as  military 
advisers  and  could  bring  their  prior  experience  to  bear.  Another 
constraint  stemmed  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  the  length  of 
service  and  the  combat  experience  of  the  US  adviser  were  significantly 
less  than  those  of  his  ARVN  counterpart;  the  average  US  adviser  had 
about  six  years  of  service  up  to  mid- 1970,  when  it  rose  to  about 
seven  years,  while  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  had  about  12  years  of 
service.  This  relative  lack  of  experience  on  the  adviser's  part  may 
well  have  led  to  some  natural  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
commanders  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  role  of  the  advisers,  some 
military  observers  have  observed  that  "the  term  adviser  is  a misnomer," 


14.  Report  on  the  War  in  Vietnam,  p.  215. 
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since  the  .T.ajor  duty  of  most  advisers  was  to  arrange  for  US  artillery, 
air,  heli-lift,  medi-evacuation,  and  logistic  support  rather  than 
advising  on  tactics.15  The  designation  of  US  advisers  as  "combat 
assistance  teams"  was  adopted  in  1970. 

A third  constraint  noted  by  some  military  observers  is  that 

the  US  advisory  effort  was  continued  too  long — the  US  support  supplied 

through  the  advisers  should  have  been  cut  off  so  as  to  force  the  ARVN 

to  develop  their  own  support  capabilities  earlier.  The  performance 

of  ARVN  divisions  in  Region  IV  tends  to  bear  this  out.  One  senior 

military  officer  commenting  on  the  early  withdrawal  of  US  advisers 

from  MR  IV  noted  that  the  ARVN  divisions  in  that  region  were  better 

16 

led  and  trained  because  they  had  no  US  crutch  to  lean  on. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  security  as  a basis  for  pacifica- 
tion (and  because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  civilians  from  the 
various  US  agencies  involved  in  Vietnam),  the  military  has  shouldered 
much  of  the  advisory  effort  in  the  provinces  and  districts  since  1963. 
Once  US  forces  were  introduced  in  1965,  the  military  officer  under- 
standably desired  service  with  combat  units,  rather  than  service  as  an 
adviser,  because  of  his  background  and  training  and  the  perceived 
advantage  to  his  career.  Then,  too,  demands  placed  on  the  army  by  the 
large  US  buildup  limited  the  number  of  first-class  officers  that  could 
be  assigned  to  the  pacification  advisory  effort.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  US  advisers  to  military  units,  the  problem  was  compounded  by  the 
short  tour  which  brought  the  officer  to  full  effectiveness  just  as 
his  tour  was  ending.  There  were,  of  course,  a number  of  highly 
intelligent,  innovative,  and  capable  officers  who  acquired  a high  degree 
of  expertise  in  pacification.  These  officers  on  their  own  initiative 
sought  additional  tours  in  Vietnam,  which  made  their  services  as  prov- 
incial senior  advisers  and  the  senior  echelons  of  the  CORDS  structure 
even  mere  valuable. 


15.  Brig.  Gen.  G.  J.  Duquemin,  Adviser  in  Vietnam  Central 
Training  Center,  commenting  on  ARVN  training,  1971. 

16.  Maj . Ceneral  Eckhart,  Assistant  Deputy,  CORDS,  USMACV, 
commenting  on  ARVN  training. 
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Finally,  the  bulk  of  the  military,  like  the  civilian  advisers, 
had  no  clear  idea  of  the  appropriate  concept  and  approach  to  pacifi- 
cation— nor  was  this  gap  filled  by  an  effective  training  program,  at 
least  until  1967  when  a training  course  was  instituted  for  provincial 
senior  advisers  at  the  newly  established  Vietnam  Training  Center  in 
Washington.  It  was  not  until  1970  that  a program  for  the  selection 
and  training  of  all  military  personnel  for  assignment  to  districts 
and  provinces  was  initiated.  This  program,  with  its  career  incentives, 
liberal  leave  policy,  and  an  eight® an -month  tour,  paralleled  by 
language  and  pacification  training  at  the  Vietnam  Training  Center, 
has  brought  a very  high  caliber  of  motivated  and  dedicated  officers 
into  the  advisory  pacification  effort. 
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IV 


THE  ROLE  OF  A GRASS  ROOTS  MILITIA— WHEN  SHOULD  THE  PEOPLE  BE  ARMED? 

The  pros  and  cons  of  a hamlet  militia  were  debated  at  high  levels 
among  and  within  government  circles  and  the  US  advisory  community. 

In  essence(  the  issue  centered  first  on  whether  the  people  could  be 
trusted  with  arms  for  their  own  defense*  and*  if  so*  what  prerequi- 
sites would  have  to  be  satisfied  before  arms  were  distributed. 

A volunteer  hamlet  defense  force*  the  Combat  Youth*  was  part  of 
the  Strategic  Hamlet  program  in  the  early  1960s.  The  concept  was 
developed  by  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  as  a part  of  his  Ideology  of  self-sufficiency- 
motivation  of  the  villagers  would  lead  to  the  organization  of  volunteer 
forces  serving  without  pay.  However*  once  organized  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  these  forces*  like  the  territorials,  could  not  withstand 
Communist  military  pressure.  In  1964  the  Combat  Youth  were  consolidated 
into  the  Popular  Forces*  although  MACV  and  some  elements  of  the  GVN  pro- 
posed to  retain  this  defensive  element  as  the  primary  defense  of  the 
hamlet*  with  the  PF  responsible  for  overall  village  defense.  However* 
Washington  authorities  concerned  with  what  they  believed  to  be  undue 
proliferation  of  paramilitary  forces  did  not  support  the  Saigon  position. 

In  1966,  General  Thang,  then  Minister  of  Revolutionary  Devel- 
opment, revived  the  hamlet  militia  idea  as  the  central  way  to  involve 
the  people  with  the  GVN.  An  Inter-Agency  Task  Group  of  the  US 
advisory  community  cautiously  supported  the  program  on  the  condition 
that  it  be  instituted  in  a few  pilot  areas.  Fear  of  arming  the 
people  remained  a major  roadblock,  and  the  program  never  got  off  the 
ground,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  organization  of  the  hamlet  militia 
was  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  RD  cadres  in  1966. 

Two  years  later*  the  Tet  offensive  acted  as  the  catalyst  for 
the  formation  of  a hamlet  militia.  In  Saigon,  in  reaction  to  the 
Communist  invasion,  some  of  the  people  requested  arms  from  the  military 
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and  the  police,  saying  "we  know  where  the  VC  are  hiding.  Give  us 
weapons  and  we  will  go  in  and  get  them  without  the  destruction  of  our 
homes."  This  request  was  turned  down,  but  in  many  of  the  delta  prov- 
inces similar  requests  resulted  in  the  distribution  of  some  arms.  The 
most  dramatic  example  occurred  in  Hue,  where  the  population,  before  the 
Tet  offensive,  had  tended  to  be  "fence  sitters."  With  the  occupation  of 
Hue  and  the  assassination  of  thousands  of  civilians,  the  people  were 
galvanized  into  action  and  demanded  arms  for  their  future  protection, 
which  were  Issued.  As  a result,  the  hamlet  militia  concept  was  revived 
by  local  initiative.1 

The  formal  decision  to  revive  the  hamlet  militia  was  made  by 
President  Thieu  and  strongly  supported  by  CORDS.  Thieu’s  desire  to 
build  up  his  political  support  in  the  rural  areas  probably  played  a 
major  role  in  his  decision.  Thieu  shrewdly  highlighted  and  publicized 
his  trust  of  the  people  in  a series  of  ceremonies  in  which  the  vil- 
lagers were  presented  with  arms. 

The  hamlet  militia  concept,  in  the  form  of  the  People’s  Self- 
Defense  Force  (PSDF),  was  written  into  law  in  June  1968.  The  basic 
idea  was  to  incorporate  all  the  hamlet  population,  including  women, 
into  either  a combat  or  support  component.  The  combat  component,  made 
up  of  young  men  below  draft  age  and  older  men  beyond  the  draft  age,  was 
given  limited  military  duties,  including  patrolling  the  hamlet  periphery, 
giving  warning  of  impending  attack,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  PF, 
putting  up  a limited  defense.  The  support  component  was  to  participate 
in  noncombat  assistance,  such  as  first  aid,  fire  fighting,  and  the  like. 
Ail  were  tc  assist  in  uncovering  the  Communist  infrastructure. 

By  197C  the  success  of  the  FSDF  program  led  the  GVN,  on  its 
own  initiative,  to  increase  the  military  competence  cf  some  elements 
of  the  combat  component,  the  key  inter-teams,  and  to  expand  their 
combat  role  to  one  of  gradually  replacing  PF  units  in  the  more  secure 
hamlets.  The  implementing  order  noted  that  "the  key  inter-teams  will 
gradually  replace  the  PF  in  the  conduct  of  limited  security  operations, 
reconnaissance , amoush,  and  patrol,  thus  permitting  the  RF  and  PF,  while 

1.  Interview  in  Saigon  with  official  in  PSDF  Advisory  Section, 

CCFDS , June  1971. 
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in  direct  support  of  the  PSDF,  to  operate  in  inter-village  and 

2 

inter-district  areas."  (The  expansion  of  the  roles  and  missions  of 
the  RF,  PF,  and  PSDF  is  a part  of  the  Vietnamization  program  which 
aims  ultimately  at  freeing  the  ARVN  from  direot  support  of  population 
security  so  as  to  facilitate  offensive  operations  against  PAVN  units.) 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  American  involvement  in  this 
program  has  been  minimal— the  PSDF  is  more  Vietnamese  in  concept  and 
operation  than  any  other  security  program.  In  spite  of  some  pressure 
from  within  CORDS  for  more  US  involvement , the  CORDS  leadership 
favored  a "hands  off"  attitude.  American  advisers  in  Region  I point 
out  that  US  advisers  "are  not  sufficiently  people- oriented,  and 
massive  outside  assistance  would  usurp  the  self-development  nature 
of  the  program....  GVN  and  US  officials  and  advisors  proudly  point 
out  that  the  people  themselves  are  doing  something  about  their  own 
security  without  outside  assistance— that  the  PSDFs  have  performed 
well  often  against  superior  forces."2 

The  People's  Self-Defense  Program  now  involves  over  4.4 
million  people  and  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
pacification  programs  in  effect.  Not  only  has  it 
made  a significant  contribution  to  security  by  relieving  the  PF  from 
the  responsibility  for  security  in  38  percent  of  the  hamlets,  but  it 
has  also  contributed  to  extending  GVN  control  and  to  gaining  the 
support  of  the  people  for  the  GVN.  Through  participation  in  the 
village  and  hamlet  administration  and  in  the  performance  of  paramil- 
itary and  social  tasks,  the  people  have  become  involved  with  the 
hamlet  and  village  administration,  and  in  so  doing  have  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  acquire  recruits.  Since  the  essence 
of  a counterinsurgency  effort  is  to  deprive  the  subversive  side  of 
recruits,  while  at  one  and  the  same  time  gaining  the  involvement  of 


2.  Training  of  Hard-Core  PSDF  Inter- Teams.  General  Directorate 
of  People's  Self-Defense  Forces,  Ministry  ot  Interior,  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  1970. 

3.  Memo  from  Commanding  General,  Third  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  to  Deputy,  CORDS,  "People's  Self-Defense  Training,"  21  May  1969. 
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the  people  and  ultimately  their  support  for  the  government,  the 
political-social  elements  of  this  program  are  more  important  than 
the  military  aspects.  The  threat  to  the  Communist  recruiting  poten- 
tial has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  Viet  Cong— PSDF  units  are  a prime 
Communist  target. 
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THE  FORCE  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE — 

A NATIONAL  POLICE  FORCE  OR  A CONSTABULARY? 

The  place  of  a law- arid-order  force  in  the  counterinsurgency  effort 
was  another  problem  which  plagued  the  US  advisory  community  for  over 
a decade.  Several  key  questions  arose  in  this  regard.  What  should 
be  the  role  of  a police  force  in  the  various  phases  of  an  Insurgency? 
Should  an  existing  organisation  be  developed  aa  the  law-and-order 
force  in  the  countryside,  or  should  a new  force  be  created?  If  the 
former,  should  the  Municipal  Police  (a  small  force  in  the  late  1950s 
whose  jurisdiction  was  limited  to  Che  cities)  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  a national  police  force,  or  should  the  existing  Civil  Guard  be 
trained  for  the  rural  law-and-order  role?  Or  should  still  another 
alternative— turning  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces  into  a constabu- 
lary, for  example— be  pursued? 

During  the  late  1950s,  a Michigan  State  advisory  unit  working 
as  police  advisers  in  Saigon  recommended  that  the  Civil  Guard  be 
turned  into  a rural  police  force.  Diem  (with  the  MAAG's  concurrence) 
rejected  the  recommendation,  however,  because  he  considered  the  Civil 
Guard  a paramilitary  force  (and  a counterweight  to  the  ARVN).  Con- 
sequently, during  the  late  1950s,  when  the  Communists  were  building 
up  their  political  and  military  structure  in  the  countryside,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  create  a GVN  counterweight. 

As  the  Insurgency  was  stepped  up  in  the  early  1960s,  the  grass 
roots  police  proved  unable  to  survive  in  the  increasingly  insecure 
rural  environment.  Consequently,  the  requirement  for  police  forces, 
the  appropriate  arm  to  combat  the  buildup  of  the  insurgent  strength, 
was  superseded  by  the  pressing  requirement  for  paramilitary  and  regu- 
lar forces  to  combat  "the  military  struggle."  The  development  of  a 
police  force  as  the  ultimate  arm  for  maintaining  rural  security  was 
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given  a low  priority  under  the  press  of  events,  although  a police 
role  in  the  urban  areas  was  still  relevant. 

In  1962,  Diem  was  persuaded  to  group  the  various  police- type 
forces — the  Saigon  Municipal  Police,  the  Gendarmerie,  the  S8ret4,  and 
the  provincial  police  forces--into  a national  organization.  This 
temporary  gain  was  almost  completely  negated  by  the  virtual  disinte- 
gration of  the  police  following  Diem's  assassination.  Fearing  retri- 
bution for  counter- terror  police  tactics  employed  during  Diem's  regime, 
large  segments  of  the  police  melted  into  the  population. 

American  differences  of  view  on  the  appropriate  force  to 
execute  the  police  mission  continued  until  1967,  Elements  of  the 
advisory  community,  including  MACV,  favored  a constabulary  formed 
from  territorial  forces  in  lieu  of  a continued  development  of  the 
National  Police,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  considerable  resources  in 
advisory  personnel  and  monetary  support  had  already  been  devoted  to 
the  buildup  of  the  National  Police  by  the  Public  Safety  Division  of 
AID.  Compounding  the  debate  was  the  confusion  over  the  proper  role 
for  the  Police  Field  Forces  (PFF),  a component  of  the  National  Police, 
the  first  units  cf  which  were  deployed  by  the  GVN  in  1966.  Modeled 
after  the  Malayan  Police  Field  Forces,  the  PFF  had  been  conceived  of 
as  the  combat  arm  cf  the  NP  Special  Police  in  eliminating  the  VC  infra- 
structure. Instead,  the  GW  assigned  the  PFF  the  mission  of  patrolling 
between  hamlets--in  direct  competition  with  the  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces,  who  had  a similar  mission.  The  police  debate  was  terminated 
in  1967  by  Ambassador  Xcmer's  decision  tc  support  the  buildup  cf  the 
existing  National  Poilice  components  rather  than  theorize  further  on 
the  relative  merits  cf  the  police  and  a constabulary.  Full  support 
for  the  National  Police  was  achieved  when  MACV  also  swung  behind  the 
effort.  At  the  same  time,  a decision  was  taken  to  employ  the  Police 
Field  Forces  as  an  action  am  of  the  NP  Special  Police  tc  apprehend 
the  Icmmunist  infrastructure,  rather  than  continue  in  a competitive 
role  with  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces.^-  Thus  the  elever.-year 
debate  among  the  American  advisory  community  was  ended. 

1.  Interview  with  senior  GCRD3  official,  20  February  1972. 
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I Of  course,  there  was  some  justification  for  the  US  ambivalence 

toward  the  police.  Like  all  el^nents  of  the  GVN  security  forces,  the 
) police  had  serious  problems  of  leadership  and  consequently  low  morale 

and  motivation.  .The  regular  forces  and  the  SB  cadres  received  the 
best  of  the  Vietnamese  leaders,  and  the  police  had  to  take  what 
1 was  left.  This  problem  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  police 

did  not  (and  still  do  not)  have  a firm  basis  in  law  in  the  form  of  a 
national  statute  and  must  make  do  with  a large  number  of  personnel  in 
a "temporary"  status  without  an  assured  professional  future.  Competi- 
tion for  funds,  which  the  regular  forces  inevitably  won,  led  to  in- 
adequate budgetary  support.  The  police  have  also  had  their  share  of 
the  corruption  so  endemic  to  Vietnamese  society.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  police  advisory  effort  suffered  from  the  same  constraints  as 
) the  US  advisory  community  in  general.  The  police  adviser  had  to  go 

through  an  expensive  and  time-consuming  learning  curve  before  he 
^ evolved  the  appropriate  approach  to  the  insurgency  in  terms  relevant 

! ■ to  a law-and-order  force.  The  principal  result  of  all  these  constraints 

has  been  that  the  expansion  of  the  police  has  been  held  down;  now  that 
the  Communists  are  reverting  to  protracted  warfare— a phase  in  which 
the  police  again  assume  an  increasingly  important  role  as  security  in 
the  countryside  improves— the  police  are  in  short  supply. 

m spite  of  these  many  constraints,  some  progress  is  evident. 
President  Thieu  has  thrown  his  support  behind  a police  buildup  which 
will  provide  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  forces  required  to 
complete  the  extension  of  a police  presence  to  the  countryside.  There 
are  signs  of  movement  toward  a much  needed  national  police  statute 
that  will  provide  the  required  legislative  backup  and,  when  imple- 
mented, should  improve  the  status  of  the  policeman  and  open  up  oppor- 
tunities for  a continuing  rather  than  a temporary  career.  The 
organisation  and  management  of  the  Police  Directorate  have  been 
improved,  and  some  steps  have  been  and  are  being  taken  to  punish  those 
guilty  of  corruption.  High-level  direction  has  also  been  improved, 
but  a lack  of  capable  middle-level  leaders,  typical  of  all  GVN 
f security  organisations , remains  a significant  constraint. 
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j;  In  the  urban  areas  the  performance  of  the  National  Police  has 

been  relatively  effective.  They  are  now  entirely  responsible  for  the 
s security  of  Saigon  and  are  assuming  similar  responsibility  in  many 

il' 

other  urban  areas.  Their  effectiveness  in  preventing  the  growth  of 
the  VC  infrastructure  in  the  metropolitan  areas  is  a significant 
; accomplishment  in  view  of  the  burgeoning  population  and  the  opportuni- 

i ties  for  Communist  exploitation  of  workers,  veterans,  and  other  seg- 

ments of  the  population  with  actual  or  potential  grievances  against 
2 

the  government. 

Police  performance  in  the  rural  areas  is  more  difficult  to 
evaluate.  There  are  reports  that  the  police  image  in  the  MR  III  and 
IV  is  improving.  Nevertheless , the  opportunities  for  corruption  in 
the  villages  are  there,  and  if  the  police  go  beyond  the  level  of 
corruption  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Vietnamese  villager  then  the 
whole  thrust  cf  the  expansion  can  become  counterproductive.  Efforts 
to  eliminate  the  flew  of  resources  to  the  enemy  through  the  use  of 
mobile  check  points  under  provincial  control  offers  a chance  for  rake- 
offs  that  may  be  of  such  a scale  that  the  VC  objective  of  creating  a 
shadow  supply  system  to  alleviate  their  logistics  problems  in  the  two 
southern  military  regions  may  be  facilitated.  The  National  Identity 
Program,  while  lagging  behind  its  objectives,  has  moved  forward  and 
when  completed  will  provide  the  GVN  with  a system  of  identification 
equal,  if  net  superior,  tc  any  in  the  world.  The  United  States,  after 
a bad  start,  has  provided  effective  advice  and  technical  assistance 
tc  the  National  Police.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  performance  of 
the  police,  like  that  cf  the  ether  GVN  security  elements,  will  depend 
cn  the  caliber  cf  leadership  brought  tc  bear  on  the  program. 


Interview  with  CCRTS  official,  June  1271. 
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THE  APPROPRIATE  FORCE  POR  ATTACX  OF  THE  INSURGENT  INFRASTRUCTURE— 

THE  MILITARY,  THE  TERRITORIALS,  RD  CADRE,  OR  THE  NATIONAL  POLICE? 

One  of  chs  most  vexiig  problems  which  faced  the  US  advisory  com- 
munity was  first  determining  the  relative  importance  of  attacking  the 
Communist  infrastructure  as  compared  with  other  security  programs  and 
then,  after  the  urgency  of  this  action  came  to  be  recognized,  deter- 
mining which  security  arm  should  be  assigned  the  miss ion- -the  military, 
the  territorials,  the  RD  cadre,  or  the  Special  Police  component  of 
the  National  Police. 

The  Diem  government  had  inherited  a French- trained  counter- 
intelligence organization,  the  Sflretrf,  whose  key  members  were  Eurasians 
and  Vietnamese  who  held  dual  citizenship.  However  effective  this 
organization  might  have  become,  Diem's  suspicion  that  it  was  an  arm 
of  the  French  Government  rather  than  loyal  to  South  Vietnam  was  a 
serious  if  not  crippling  constraint  on  its  operations . 1 

As  the  Communists  intensified  their  operations  in  1959,  one 
of  the  GVN  responses  was  to  mount  a '’counter-terror"  program,  in 
April  1959,  President  Diem  instructed  the  director  of  the  GVN  Intelli- 
gence Service  to  work  out  details  for  organizing  mobile  teams  to 
eliminate  Viet  Cong  terrorists  who,  for  lack  of  concrete  proof,  could 
not  be  dealt  with  through  normal  judicial  procedures.  These  teams, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Civil  Guard,  Municipal  Police,  SQretrf,  and 
ARVN  elements,  were  organized  and  controlled  by  the  province  chiefs, 
in  coordination  with  the  regional  military  commanders.  Threats,  kid- 
nappings, and  assassinations  were  used  to  accomplish  their  goal. 

"In  late  April  1959  ...  the  SQretrf  Internal  Security  Action  groups 
were  notified  that  restrictions  had  been  eased  regarding  the  powers 


1.  Interview  with  Dennis  J.  Duncanson,  member  of  the  UK 

Police  Advisory  Mission  (1959-61),  April  1971. 
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of  arrest,  that  clearance  from  higher  authorities  need  net  be  obtained 
before  making  arrests,  and  suspects  could  be  arrested  for  interroga- 
tion, investigation,  and  exploitation  ...  this  directive  resulted  in 
increased  arrests  in  mid-May. .. 

X 

In  the  early  1960s  the  counter-terror  effort  was  intensified. 
The  methods  used  were  not  discriminate  and  had  the  effect  of  driving 
Diem’s  political  opponents,  as  well  as  individuals  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Viet  Cong,  into  the  arms  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  Nevertheless,  in  many  provinces,  such  as  Long  An,  the  Commun- 
ist political  and  military  infrastructure  was  nearly  destroyed.  In 
1962  the  SQrete  was  incorporated  into  the  newly  formed  National  Police 
Force  and  became  known  as  the  Special  Police. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  after  Diem’s  assassination  in  1963, 
many  members  of  the  Special  Police,  which  had  furnished  the  trained 
police  for  the  attack  of  the  Communist  organization,  went  into  hiding 
to  avoid  reprisals  for  their  indiscriminate  and  arbitrary  actions 
during  the  counter- terror  program.  As  a consequence,  the  nucleus 
required  to  organize  and  direct  an  effective  program  against  the  VC 
infrastructure  ceased  to  exist.  In  the  meantime,  through  the  initia- 
tive of  USOM  and  CIA  advisory  personnel,  province  special  units  (fore- 
runners of  the  Provincial  Reconnaissance  Units)  were  recruited  and 
trained  to  ferret  out  members  of  the  Communist  organization.  In  1964, 
in  a further  attempt  to  coordinate  all  intelligence  operations,  both 
District  and  Province  Intelligence  Coordination  Centers,  on  the  Malayan 
model,  were  authorized  to  improve  the  intelligence  effort  both  for 
military  operations  and  for  the  identification  of  the  members  of  the 
Communist  infrastructure. 


2.  US  Embassy,  Saigon,  "Summary  of  Internal  Security 
Situation  in  Vietnam,  Jan-Apr  1959,  No.  16,”  Desp.  No.  42,  30  July 
1959. 

3.  See  Chapter  II,  Part  Two,  Volume  III  of  this  study  for 
more  information  on  Diem’s  counter- terror  program. 
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A.  VCI  NEUTRALIZATION  EFFORTS 

In  1964  the  attack  on  the  infrastructure  was  codified  in  the 
Chien  Thang-Hop  Tac  pacification  plans,  and  responsibility  for  its 
execution  was  assigned  to  the  ARVN  and  the  territorial  forces. 
Ironically,  the  only  agency  involved  in  pacification  not  tasked  with 
this  responsibility  was  the  National  Police,  an  indication  of  the 
minimal  impact  that  the  formation  of  the  Special  Police  had  had  on 
the  GVN  leadership,  and  of  the  military  orientation  of  the  planning 
during  the  period.  As  might  have  been  predicted,  neither  the  terri- 
torials nor  the  ARVN  contributed  intelligence  of  any  significance  on 
the  composition  of  the  infrastructure  and,  lacking  such  vital  infor- 
mation, attrition  of  the  insurgents  was  Incidental  and  accidental— 
a byproduct  of  military  operations. 

In  1966,  the  CIA  organized  Provincial  Reconnaissance  Units 
(PRUs),  modeled  after  the  earlier  experiments  with  province  special 
units,  on  a nation-wide  basis.  A short  time  later,  CORDS  was  able  to 
persuade  the  GVN  to  alter  the  mission  of  the  newly  deployed  Police 
Field  Forces  from  that  of  patrolling  between  hamlets  to  one  of  serving 
as  an  action  arm  to  apprehend  members  of  the  Communist  infrastructure. 
Thus  two  forces  existed  for  the  same  mission:  The  PRUs  and  the  PFFs. 

One  of  the  priority  action  programs  selected  by  CORDS  for 
particular  emphasis  was  a vigorous  attack  on  the  VC  infrastructure, 
basic  responsibility  for  which  would  be  assigned  to  the  National 
Police.  A coordinated  system  of  intelligence  gathering  was  to  be 
established  at  all  governmental  levels.  A US  organization,  ICEX 
(Intelligence  Coordination  and  Exploitation),  was  to  be  established 
first  as  a model  for  the  GVN  to  follow. 

During  the  remainder  of  1967,  the  establishment  and  manning  of 
the  ICEX  was  completed  at  the  regional,  provincial,  and  district 
levels.  Sector  Operation  and  Intelligence  Centers  were  established 
in  the  districts,  and  Province  Interrogation  Centers  and  Province 
Intelligence  Operations  Coordinating  Centers  were  also 
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established.  These  organizations  began  to  break  down  the  reluctance 
of  the  various  intelligence  agencies  to  pool  their  information,  with 
the  result  that  some  effective  attacks  were  launched  on  the  infra- 
structure. But  it  was  rot  until  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  GVN  saw 
fit  to  adopt  the  program*  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  decision  was 
the  development  of  an  effective  Vietnamese  intelligence  organization 
in  Quang  Ngai  Province  under  CIA  guidance.5 

In  December  1957,  the  GW  assigned  the  principal  responsibility 
for  attack  of  the  VC  infrastructure  to  the  National  Police.  Of  equal 
importance  was  General  Westmoreland’s  decision  to  throw  the  weight  of 
MACV  behind  the  attack  of  the  inf rastructure— a missing  element  up  to 
this  time  because  of  a concentration  on  military-type  intelligence  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  intelligence  which  would  develop  individual 
infrastructure  targets. 

In  July  1968  a presidential  decree  formalizing  the  new  program 
and  a Standing  Operation  Procedure  describing  the  organization  were 
issued  to- the  field.  By  the  end  of  1968  Intelligence  Operations 
Coordinating  Centers  had  been  established  in  all  provinces  and  in  about 
80  percent  of  the  districts.  In  1969,  the  GVN  threw  more  weight  behind 
the  program.  Monetary  support  of  the  program  was  transferred  from  the 
Agency  to  CORDS,  but  the  Agency  continued  its  high-level  advisory  effort 
in  Saigon,  while  US  military  intelligence  advisers  were  assigned  to 
the  provinces  and  districts. 

The  1970  national  pacification  plan  established  the  attack  of 
the  inf  rastructure  as  one  cf  the  GW’s  eight  major  objectives  and  in 
this  connection  emphasis  was  placed  on  establishing  village  and  hamlet 
intelligence  and  operating  committees.  A new  set  of  instructions 
(SOP  #3)  was  issued  which  updated  the  operational  responsibilities  of 
each  element  of  the  organization.  Later  in  1970  VCI  elimination  was 
raised  to  one  of  the  two  main  tasks  faced  by  the  GW. 


4.  The  Third  Marine  Amphibious  Force  had  organized  the  first 
Intelligence  Operations  Coordination  Center  in  Dien  Ban  district, 
Quang  Nam,  in  1966. 

5.  Interview  with  CORDS  official,  September  1971. 
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The  key  objective  of  CORDS,  which  was  reflected  in  the 
GVN  prograin,  was  to  centralize  all  intelligence-gathering  agencies 
in  one  location  at  each  governmental  level.  Thus  there  are 
national,  regional,  provincial,  district,  and  village  intelligence 
centers  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  National  Police  and  its 
Special  Police  and  Police  Field  Forces  components;  G-2,  G-3,  and 
military  counterintelligence;  Chieu  Hoi;  information  services;  the 
Provincial  Reconnaissance  Units ; and  the  Rural  Development  cadre. 

The  national  and  regional  offices  are  primarily  supervisory  agencies, 
while  the  operating  sections  consist  of  the  Province  and  District 
Intelligence  Operations  Coordinating  Centers  (PIOCCs  and  DIOCCs). 

The  village  centers  are  primarily  sources  of  grass  roots  intelligence. 

The  district  is  the  main  operations  center;  here  information 
on  individual  VCI  is  collected  and  collated  from  intelligence  gathered 
from  the  Dl<-  ?ent  reports,  captured  documents,  prisoner-of-war 
reports,  and  :hanh  (ralliers)  testimony.  The  object  is  to 
develop  sufficient  information  so  that  a specific  targeting  operation 
can  be  launched  to  apprehend  the  suspect.  About  25  percent  of  the 
DIOCCs  are  headed  by  the  NP  Special  Police,  and  the  remainder  are 
coordinated  by  district  military  S-2  officers.  The  GVN  prescribes 
specific  goals  for  the  neutralization  of  the  VCI  in  each  province,  a 
term  embracing  ralliers,  prisoners  apprehended  and  sentenced  by  mili- 
tary courts,  and  those  killed  in  military  or  specific  targeting 
operations . 

Or.  the  face  of  it,  the  program  appears  to  be  achieving  impres- 
sive results.  The  official  neutralization  claim  from  January  1969  to 
the  end  of  1970  totals  about  47,000,  of  which  over  26,000  were 
claimed  in  1970  against  a prescribed  goal  of  25,200.  Of  these, 
about  20  percent  were  district-level  cadre  or  higher.  Furthermore, 
MACV  estimates  that  VCI  strength  declined  significantly, 
indicating  that  the  Viet  Cong  were  unable  to  replace  their 
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losses  through  recruiting.  As  an  indication  of  further  deterioration 
in  capability,  MACV  estimates  that  the  VC  recruiting  potential  had 
decreased  by  over  50  percent  at  the  end  of  1970. 

Many  US  advisory  personnel  in  the  districts  question  the 
accuracy  cf  the  neutralization  claims,  pointing  out  that  it  is  quite 
an  easy  matter  to  claim  that  individuals  killed  in  the  course  of 
military  action  are  members  of  the  VCI  when  in  fact  they  may  well  be 
simply  local  guerrillas  without  rank  or  responsibility.  They  go  on 
to  point  out  that  the  quota  system  is  counterproductive,  to  the  point 
that  in  seme  areas  any  quota  would  be  met.  Further,  the  quota  system 
discourages  recruiting  of  members  cf  the  infrastructure  who  remain  in- 
place,  thereby  furnishing  information  of  continuing  value,  because 
such  an  individual  cannot  be  counted  as  a neutralization. 

Some  US  advisers  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of 
the  neutralizations  occur  net  as  the  result  of  specific  targeting  of 
individuals,  but  simply  as  a byproduct  of  military  operations — and 
that  targeting  of  individuals  is  seldom  carried  out.  However,  other 
knowledgeable  observers  point  out  that  the  majority  of  the  VC  infra- 
structure, particularly  district  and  higher  level  officials,  cannot 
live  in  the  populated  areas  controlled  by  the  GVN  but  must  hide  out 
in  Communist  base  areas  where  they  can  be  protected  by  their  military 
cadre.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  National  Police  Field  Force 
units  do  not  have  the  military  muscle  to  move  into  the  Communist  base 
areas  (although  the  PRUs  do  move  into  Communist-held  territory  cn 
occasion);  the  only  way  these  cadres  can  be  apprehended  is  in  con- 
junction with  a military  operation  cf  sufficient  strength  to  overcome 
the  Communist  military  forces . 6 

A number  of  military  operations  have  been  mounted  with  the 
specific  objective  of  attacking  not  just  individuals  in  the  Communist 


6.  Based  on  interviews  with  Phung  Hoang  advisers  in  twenty 

districts  in  Quang  Nam,  Quang  Tin,  Binh  Dinh,  Darlac,  An  Giang,  Kien 
Hoa,  and  Chuong  Thien. 
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infrastructure  but  the  system  itself.  In  1968,  for  example,  intelli- 
gence operatives  reported  to  the  III  MAP  commander  that  intelligence 
obtained  from  captured  personnel  indicated  that  144  high-level  members 
of  the  infrastructure  were  located  in  an  extensive  Communist  base  area 
complete  with  military  forces  and  fortifications.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral agreed  to  commit  the  sizable  forces  required  to  enter  the  area, 
equivalent  to  about  a division,  for  the  main  purpose  of  supporting 
this  neutralization  effort.  The  result  of  the  operation  was  that  83 
of  the  144  members  reported  to  be  in  the  base  area  were  killed  or 
captured.  While  this  operation  was  not  a specific  individual  target- 
ing operation,  it  was  nevertheless  a targeting  operation  of  an  entire 
Communist  organization  and  achieved  outstanaing  results.7  The  success 
of  this  type  of  mass  targeting  is  of  course  dependent  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  military  officials  to  cooperate.  In  many  districts  the 
S-2  PH  coordinators  have  been  willing  and  able  to  marshall  the  district 
military  resources  in  support  of  such  mass  targeting  with  effective 
results;  in  others  they  or  their  superiors  have  shown  no  interest  in 
such  activities. 

There  are,  however,  some  optimistic  trends  in  individual  tar- 
geting operations  in  those  districts  where  the  military  strength  of 
the  Viet  Cong  has  been  significantly  attrited.  In  such  an  environment 
the  Police  Field  Forces  have  the  capability  (although  many  observers 
doubt  that  this  potential  will  be  realized)  inherent  in  their  own 
organization  to  mount  individual  targeting  operations.  For  example,  in 
Tan  Tru  district  of  Long  An  Province,  where  one  can  see  a microcosm  of 
successful  pacification,  there  are  reported  to  be  only  twenty-nine  VCX 
in  the  entire  district  and  no  guerrilla  forces  whatsoever.  As  a con- 
sequence, emphasis  has  been  placed  on  developing  the  pattern  of  opera- 
tion of  the  twenty-nine  VCI  and,  since  the  beginning  of  1971,  seven 
of  these  individuals  have  been  captured  by  specific  targeting  opera- 
tions laid  on  as  a result  of  intelligence  from  a variety  of  sources. 


7.  Interview  with  CORDS  official,  September  1971. 
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In  this  case  the  Police  Field  Forces  have  been,  ir.  fact,  the  action 
arm  of  the  targeting  operation.® 

In  addition,  the  Special  Police  have  demcius  crated  a high 

degree  of  proficiency  in  preventing  the  growth  of  the  infrastructure 

in  the  urban  areas,  in  spite  of  the  intensified  attempts  by  the 

Communists  to  exploit  the  disaffected — veterans,  students,  laborers, 

g 

and  displaced  persons. 

Of  course,  the  same  constraints  that  hamper  the  effective 
operation  cf  the  police  in  carrying  out  their  law-and-order  mission 
in  the  rural  areas  also  hamper  their  efforts  to  neutralize  the  VC 
infrastructure.  The  lack  of  effective  middle-level  management  is 
particularly  serious  in  tha  NP  Special  Police.  As  one  observer  has 
put  it,  the  Special  Police,  the  principal  police  arm  for  the  attack  of 
the  VC  infrastructure,  ar"4  one  that  will  assume  more  importance  as 
security  is  extended  in  .e  countryside,  is  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
GVN  prestige  ladder. ^ 

Some  US  observers  are  convinced  that  the  attack  of  the  VCI 
will  cease  once  US  influence  and  backing  are  removed.  They  hold  that, 
because  of  the  many  families  who  have  some  members  in  the  VCI,  the 
system  of  neutralization  goes  against  the  Vietnamese  grain.  Others 
feel  that  the  system  is  too  complicated;  that  the  sophisticated  com- 
puter systems  instituted  by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  neutrali- 
zation program  are  beyond  the  GVN  capabilities  to  support.  Others 
hold  that  the  Special  Police  and  Police  Field  Forces  will  never  achieve 
the  qualitative  standards  required.  Still  others  are  convinced  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  effort  must  be  assigned  to  the  Special 
Police  if  effectiveness  is  tc  be  realized. 

In  spite  of  these  constraints,  the  improved  targeting  opera- 
tions, as  demonstrated  in  the  Tan  Tru  district  of  Long  An,  and  the 
success  of  the  Special  Police  in  combating  the  insurgent  buildup  in 

8.  Interview  with  district  adviser,  Tan  Tru  district,  Long 
An  Province,  June  1971. 

9.  Interview  with  a CORDS  official,  June  1971. 

10.  Interview  with  a CORDS  official,  September  1971. 


the  urban  areas  tend  to  justify  some  optimism.  At  least  the  United 
States  has  provided  the  GVN  with  technical  know-how  and  methods  which 
have  enabled  it  to  build  the  elements  of  a reasonably  solid  organi- 
zation. While  the  operation  may  become  more  Vietnamese  in  character, 
there  is  evidence U that  the  effort  will  be  continued  at  a reasonably 
effective  level,  particularly  in  the  relatively  secure  areas  of  HR  III 
and  IV,  where  the  infrastructure  has  already  been  seriously  weakened. 
In  the  northern  regions,  particularly  in  southern  Quang  Nam  and 
northern  Binh  Dlnh,  it  is  probable  that  individual  targeting  opera- 
tions, if  they  are  to  be  effective,  will  have  to  wait  for  a more 
secure  environment. 

B.  THE  CHIEU  HOI  PROGRAM 

Unlike  many  other  pacification  programs,  the  Chieu  Hoi  program 
has  been  characterized  by  considerable  unanimit  ’ on  the  US  side.  The 
principal  problems  have  been  operational  in  nature  rather  than  con- 
ceptual—how  to  bring  about  rehabilitation,  resettlement,  and  social 
integration  of  the  ralliers  (Hoi  Chanh).  These  problems  have  placed 
enormous  demands  on  the  GVN  administrators  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  programs,  administration  has  not  been  the  GVN's  strong  suit. 
Nevertheless,  the  program  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  important 
pacification  programs. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  in  1963,  about  19*, 000 
individuals  have  rallied  to  the  GVN.  The  program  has 
forced  the  Communists  to  take  major  steps  to  prevent  defection  and  to 
attack  Chieu  Hoi  centers,  vocational  training  areas,  and  hamlets 
settled  by  Hoi  Chanh.  Their  attempts  to  infiltrate  the  program  and  to 
cast  suspicior  on  the  motives  of  the  Hoi  Chanhs  have  been  only  mini- 
mally effective. 

The  major  lesson  from  this  program  parallels  that  for  the 
police,  that  is  to  say,  the  program  should  have  been  initiated  at  the 


11.  Interview  with  CORDS  official,  January  1972. 
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earliest  stage  of  the  insurgency  in  order  to  weaken  the  subversive 
structure.  Diem’s  ccunter-terrcr  pregram,  which  made  no  previsions 
for  voluntary  rallying  to  the  government  side,  served  to  drive  many 
fence  sitters  and  those  who  were  minimally  involved  with  the  Commun- 
ists firmly  into  the  Communist  camp.  Subsidiary  lessons  include  the 
importance  cf  using  ralliers  in  government  security  programs — in  the 
ARVN,  territorial  forces,  or  in  special  units  that  operated  with  US 
forces.  Using  ralliers  as  members  of  armed  propaganda  teams  to 
attract  members  of  the  subversive  armed  forces  would  also  have  been 
a useful  technique  in  the  counterinsurgency  effort. 
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OVERALL  APPRAISAL  OP  THE  SECURITY  SITUATION 

In  the  final  analysis,  tha  success  of  security  concepts,  programs, 
and  forces  must  be  measured  by  their  impact  on  the  enemy's  strategy 
and  forces  rather  than  against  a theoretical  model  of  perfection  which 
is  rarely,  if  ever,  achieved  in  the  real  world.  As  we  have  learned, 
the  role  of  security  in  a counterinsurgency  is  to  deprive  the  insur- 
gents of  access  to  the  population,  so  that  they  cannot  recruit  sup- 
porters through  propaganda  and  violence,  and  to  establish  a climate 
of  physical  and  psychological  security  as  a prerequisite  for  political, 
economic,  and  social  development  activities. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  has  faced  the  US 
advisory  community  has  been  how  to  measure  the  status  of  security  at 
any  given  time.  This  problem  is,  of  course,  central  to  the  policy- 
makers and  planners,  both  military  and  civilian,  in  order  that 
appropriate  action  can  be  taken  both  in  the  organization  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  security  forces.  (Since  the  description  of  the  time- 
consuming  learning  curve  in  arriving  at  a system  of  measuring  security 
is  described  in  detail  in  Part  Pour  of  this  volume,  it  will  not  be 
duplicated  here. 

The  question,  then,  is  how  successful  have  the  regular  and 
territorial  forces  been  in  achieving  the  GVN-US  security  objectives? 

The  record  shows  that  the  ARVN  and  territorial  forces,  in  combination, 
have  been  successful  in  large  areas  of  Military  Regions  III  and  iv, 
and  in  some  portions  of  MR  I and  II,  in  providing  improved  security 
for  the  population,  and  they  have  established  a climate  of  law  and 
order  in  which  development  can  proceed. 

For  the  most  part,  the  ARVN  has  been  a match  for  PftVN  units 
in  Cambodia,  albeit  with  generous  US  air  support.  In  so  doing  it  has 
prevented  the  reentry  of  most  PAVN  units  into  MR  III  and  IV.  The 
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ccnf  ir.ement  of  Communist  Main  Forces  to  Car.  bod  is  has  deprived  the  local 
Communist  forces  of  the  military  muscle  required  to  interfere  seriously 
with  security  and  has  accounted  in  large  measure  for  the  major  gains 
in  pacification  in  the  south.  The  A RVN  has  also  prevented  penetration 
of  ?AVN  units  across  the  DMZ  and  into  the  Central  Highlands,  althcugn 
Communist  forces  in  MR  I and  II  are  far  stronger  than  those  in  the 
south  and  still  pose  a serious  threat  to  security,  particularly  in 
southern  Quang  Nam  and  northern  £ir.h  Dinh.  In  these  areas,  the  ARVN 
still  faces  the  task  cf  fragmenting,  attriting,  and  isolating  the 
Communist  forces  from  the  population  in  order  that  pacification  can 
gc  forward.  3y  and  large,  it  is  probable  that  the  ARVN , in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  territorial  forces,  can  ultimately  cope  with  Communist 
forces  in  MP.  I and  II,  provided  that  top- level  and  middle- level 
leadership  is  improved. 

In  spite  of  many  constraints,  the  territorials,  backed  by  the 
PSDP,  are  of  such  strength  and  ubiquity  in  the  south  that  the  dwin- 
dling local  guerrillas  have  been  rarely  able  to  threaten  seriously 
the  security  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  although  individual  kid- 
nappings or  assassinations  still  occur.  In  the  north,  the  territorials 
have  not  been  able  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  population  in  some 
portions  of  MR  I and  II.  Attrition  of  the  Communist  political  and 
military  structures  has , through  a combination  of  military  operations 
and  the  Chieu  Hoi  and  intelligence  programs,  seriously  reduced 
local  Communist  capabilities.  In  the  south,  targeting  of 
individual  Viet  Ceng  is  on  the  rise,  but  in  the  north 
individual  targeting  operations  must  await  a more  secure  environment. 
The  net  result  cf  the  attrition  program  has  been  a reduction  in  the 
political  and  military  apparatus  and  indigenous  membership  of  the 
regional  Communist  forces,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  local  forces 
are  mere  and  mere  made  up  cf  North  Vietnamese--clear  evidence  that 
the  Communist  recruiting  potential  in  the  south  is  being  eroded. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  the  Communists  have  not  thrown  in 
the  towel;  they  are  new  convinced  that  their  durability  and  tenacity 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and  will  bring  them  to 
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victory.  The  brand  of  leadership  that  President  Thiet*  and  his  principal 
subordinates  can  bring  to  the  security  forces  will  be  critical  to 
the  final  outcome,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  there  is  room  for 
guarded  optimism. 


VIII 


LESSONS  LEARNED 


A*  GENERAL 
1.  Know  the  Enemy 

The  tortured  evolution  of  security  concepts  and  programs  in 
Vietnam  during  the  first  decade  of  our  involvement  highlights  one 
lesson  of  overriding  importance,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  "knowing 
the  enemy" — his  strategy,  tactics,  techniques,  strengths,  and  vul- 
nerabilities. Communist  strategy  for  a ■•ural-based  insurgency  was 
clearly  revealed  in  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Algeria,  and  particularly 
during  the  French-Indochina  war.  A body  of  operational  analysis 
reflecting  the  lessons  learned  in  those  insurgencies  was  available 
in  the  record  by  1956.  Nevertheless,  none  of  the  US  bureaucracies 
responsible  for  advising  the  Government  of  Vietnam  on  security  con- 
cepts and  programs  liad  studied,  codified,  adapted,  or  promulgated 
chose  operational  lessons.  As  a result  there  was  no  body  of  basic 
concepts  and  doctrine  to  serve  as  guidance  for  the  US  advisory 
community  in  evolving  the  roles  and  missions  and  supporting  strate- 
gies and  tactics  for  the  regular,  paramilitary,  and  police  forces. 

This  was  the  major  roadblock  in  the  timely  evolution  of  a viable 
security  strategy.  Furthermore,  it  caused  proliferation  and  duplica- 
tion, as  well  as  damaging  delay,  in  the  development  of  appropriate 
forces  to  cope  with  the  increasing  tempo  of  the  insurgency,  and  it 
ultimately  led  to  the  massive  intervention  of  US  forces. 

One  note  of  caution  is  in  order.  It  would  be  a mistake  to 
assume  that  future  insurgencies  will  necessarily  follow  the  Chinese- 
Vietnamese  mcdel  of  a rural- based  insurgency.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  next  major  insurgency  will  be  an  urban-based  one  because 
many  of  the  nations  that  might  be  considered  "insurgency  prone"  are 
either  already  urban  or  rapidly  becoming  so. 
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It  would  also  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  other  insurgents 
will  match  the  tenacity,  durability,  and  discipline  of  the  Vietnamese 
Communists.  Latin  American  and  Palestinian  guerrillas,  for  example, 
have  shown  that  they  lack  a strict  sense  of  discipline  and  amenity  to 
"democratic  centralism,"  and  as  a result  these  insurgent  movements 
have  tended  to  fracture  and  splinter  into  competing  groups. 

2.  Know  Your  Ally 

Another  important  lesson  we  have  learned  in  Vietnam  is  the 
necessity  of  understanding  both  the  background  and  culture  of  a poten- 
tial ally  and  the  capabilities  of  the  elite  and  rank  and  file  to  cope 
with  the  strain  of  an  insurgency.  Of  these  characteristics  and 
qualifications,  the  leadership  capabilities  of  the  elite,  both  polit- 
ical and  military,  are  the  most  important,  since  a superior  level  of 
leadership  is  essential  to  motivate  the  security  forces  in  the  face 
of  the  demanding  requirements  of  effective  counterinsurgency.  Un- 
fortunately, we  now  know  that  the  South  Vietnamese  military  elite,  by 
and  large,  lack  this  essential  ingredient.  Heavily  influenced  by 
French  culture,  the  military  elite  are,  for  the  most  part,  alienated 
from  the  traditional  Vietnamese  background  and  culture,  and  the  offi- 
cer class  retains  the  authoritarian  attitude  of  the  traditional 
Mandarin  class  without  the  saving  grace  of  a concern  for  the  rank  and 
file  which  was  a characteristic  of  the  Mandarin  system.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  cultural  alienation  cut  deeper  than  the  military 
itself;  they  affect  the  relationship  of  the  military  forces  with  the 
people— the  target  of  the  pacification  effort. 

Another  damaging  offshoot  of  the  elitism  of  the  officer  corps 
has  been  the  insistence  on  the  baccalaureate  as  a prerequisite  for 
entry  into  the  officer  corps.  As  a consequence,  the  military  has 
closed  the  doer  on  latent  leadership  and  initiative  among  the  rank 
and  file.  The  Communists  have  actively  sought  and  rewarded  talent 
among  the  peasant  class,  and  the  GVN's  failure  to  tap  this  potential 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  tc  the  Communist  cause.  Finally,  the 
leadership  gap  has  forced  the  United  States  to  support  the  creation 
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of  an  enormous  security  apparatus  In  order  to  compensate  by  sheer 
numbers  for  lack  of  quality. 

Other  attributes  of  the  Vietnamese  elite  have  also  constrained 
the  development  of  effective  security  forces.  Administrative  pro* 
cedures  for  handling  personnel  and  logistics  support  have  shared  the 
common  characteristic  of  the  Vietnamese  bureaucracy  in  that  they  are 
unresponsive  and  cumbersome.  And  command  interest  in  maintenance  of 
equipment  has  been  for  the  most  part  cursory.  Nevertheless,  the  ] 

Vietnamese  peasant,  the  backbone  of  all  the  security  forces,  has  ] 

shown  that  even  with  minimum  leadership  he  can  and  will  fight.  '' 

The  important  lesson  here  is  that  the  United  States  should  be 
aware,  at  least  in  the  large,  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  j 

ally  and  their  potential  influence  on  the  conduct  of  combat  operations.  ■■ 

Such  knowledge,  for  example,  could  have  been  an  important  factor  in  -1 

the  US  decision  to  join  with  the  South  Vietnamese  in  a counterinsur-  j 

gent  effort.  At  the  least,  such  knowledge  would  have  been  useful  as 
a background  for  making  decisions  on  the  types  of  security  forces  to  ; 1 

be  organized,  the  arms  and  equipment  that  could  be  effectively  utilized 
and  maintained  by  the  security  forces,  and  the  training  techniques  \ 

best  suited  to  overcoming  major  operational  constraints.  j ' 

! j 

B.  CONCEPTUAL  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  j ] 

I 

The  delay  in  developing  a concept  and  set  of  supporting 
security  programs  for  Vietnam  highlights  for  the  future  the  necessity 
for  the  timely  development  of  a coordinated  approach  to  granting  j 

assistance  to  a friendly  country.  Since  the  object  of  US  assistance  ! 

in  a future  insurgency  should  be  that  of  developing  the  indigenous  j 

country’s  capability  to  deal  with  the  problems  it  confronts,  the  j 

host  country  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  initiative  in  formu-  j 

lating  a security  concept,  strategy,  and  forces  in  accordance  with 
traditional  patterns,  cultural  characteristics,  and  indigenous  capa- 
bilities. Once  such  a concept  and  programs  have  been  developed,  the 
results  should  be  promulgated  as  operating  guidance  to  all  host 
country  and  US  operating  agencies. 

5 
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Another  important  lesson  emerging  from  our  Vietnam  experience 
is  the  necessity  for  designating  a single  manager  to  organize  and 
supervise  the  multiplicity  of  US  programs  supporting  the  counterin- 
surgency effort.  The  key  role  played  by  CORDS  in  focusing  attention 
and  emphasis  on  priority  security  programs  could  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  the  way  to  go,  in  an  organizational  sense,  in 
another  insurgency  in  which  the  United  States  might  become  involved. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  the  US  involvement  will  ever  again 
reach  the  level  of  that  in  Vietnam,  and  hence  a large  coordinating 
bureaucracy  such  as  CORDS  would  not  be  warranted.  The  aspect  of  CORDS 
that  does  appear  to  be  transferable  to  a future  insurgency  is  that 
coordination  and  direction  of  the  US  advisory  effort  should  be  vested 
in  one  individual  who  has  sufficient  rank,  experience,  and  toughness, 
and  who  has  the  dedicated  support  of  both  the  president  and  the  US 
ambassador  in- country.  Without  such  leadership  the  US  advisory 
effort  is  likely  to  be  at  sixes  and  sevens,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
security  effort  and  programs. 

C.  STRATEGIC  AND  TACTICAL 

The  lessons  emerging  from  experiments  with  the  strategy  of 
the  regular  forces  over  the  first  decade  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
confirm  the  experience  from  other  insurgencies,  that  is,  the  regular 
forces  must  employ  an  offensive  strategy  against  the  insurgents. 

This  conclusion  is  equally  applicable  to  the  regular  units  assigned 
in  direct  support  of  the  pacification  effort  and  to  the  paramilitary 
fcrces.  These  forces  must  take  the  offensive  against  the  insurgents' 
regional  and  local  units.  If  an  offensive  strategy  is  employed 
early  (and  the  security  forces  have  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
capabilities),  the  growth  of  the  insurgent  military  structure  can  be 
checked  and  reversed.  If  the  enemy  is  allowed  to  build  his  military 
structure  by  regularizing  guerrilla  units,  then  the  problem  becomes 
mere  difficult  but  the  strategy  is  the  same--the  offensive. 

When  an  insurgency  is  receiving  substantial  external  military 
support,  and  when  the  insurgents  have  the  advantage  of  sanctuaries, 
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political  constraints  may  be  imposed  which  severely  limit  the  effi- 
cacy of  an  offensive  strategy.  Under  such  conditions  the  contest  is 
likely  to  be  long  and  drawn  out.  Unless  the  outcome  is  truly  vital 
to  US  Interests  and  can  be  so  accepted  by  the  US  public,  the  United 
States  should  avoid  the  commitment  of  military  forces  when  similar 
political  and  geographic  constraints  obtain. 

Regular  and  paramilitary  forces  should  also  adopt  aggressive 
tactics  of  patrol  and  ambush,  rather  than  "holing  up"  in  a defensive 
posture.  However,  experience  in  Vietnam,  as  in  other  Insurgencies, 
highlights  the  problem  of  appropriate  supervision  of  small-unit  opera- 
tions of  patrol  and  ambush.  The  supervision  of  division,  regimental, 
and  battalion  commanders  cannot  be  exercised  directly  as  in  conven- 
tional operations,  since  these  commanders  can  rarely  Inspect  small 
units  so  engaged.  Similar  difficulties  arise  in  the  supervision  of 
paramilitary  forces.  As  a consequence,  small-unit  effectiveness  is 
critically  dependent  on  the  leadership  and  professional  competence  of 
company  and  platoon  commanders  and  their  key  non-commissioned 
officers.  Unfortunately  in  Vietnam  these  key  personnel  were  in  short 
supply— and  are  likely  to  be  so  in  other  countries  that  are  faced 
with  an  insurgency  in  the  future.  Shortages  in  company-grade  officers 
can  be  at  least  partially  overcome  by  tapping  talent  in  the  enlisted 
ranks  through  an  officer  candidate  program— a program  the  US  military 
advisory  effort  was  never  able  to  persuade  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary to  fully  exploit. 

The  quality  of  small-unit  performance  can  also  be  raised  by 
inspirational  leadership  from  the  top  and  middle- level  officers.  By 
and  large  this  characteristic  was  lacking  among  the  GVN  military. 

The  US  attempts  to  improve  the  morale  and  motivation  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  by  improving  their  material  benefits,  while 
of  some  assistance,  could  not  compensate  for  the  leadership  gap. 
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D.  PRIORITIES  FOR,  AND  TYPES  CF,  SECURITY  FORCES 
I.  Importance  of  Intelligence  Network  and  Police  Forces 

South  Vietnam  lacked  an  effective  intelligence  organization 
during  the  period  of  the  Communist  political  and  military  buildup  in 
the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  and  the  United  States  was  forced  to  make 
critical  decisions  without  the  benefit  of  accurate  intelligence.  It 
seems  clear  that  first  priority  in  this  regard  should  be  given  to 
improving  or  creating  a national  intelligence  network. 

Analysis  cf  information  derived  from  an  effective  intelligence 
network  should  indicate  the  underlying  strategy  of  the  insurgents — 
whether  the  road  to  revolution  is  to  be  a Communist- type,  rural- based 
insurgency — the  surrounding  of  the  cities  from  the  countryside- -or 
the  direct  seizure  of  power  in  the  urban  areas.  A common  feature  of 
both  strategies  is  an  organizational  phase  in  which  the  insurgents 
concentrate  on  recruiting  a political  and  paramilitary  apparatus. 

Obviously,  this  is  the  most  critical  period  for  the  indigenous 
government;  if  the  insurgent  leadership  can  be  identified  and  appre- 
hended, then  the  stimulus  behind  the  expansion  of  the  apparatus  will 
be  destroyed.  This  consideration  dictates  the  improvement  of  capa- 
bilities for  identifying  and  arresting  the  subversives.  This  being 
so,  the  question  of  the  proper  type  of  intelligence  organization 
arises — should  an  existing  ccunterintelligence-type  organization  be 
Improved,  or  will  it  be  necessary  to  create  a new  organization  to 
discharge  the  intelligence  mission?  Duncanson  sheds  light  on  this 
question.  He  holds  that  it  is  a police  function  "to  carry  the  legal 
authority  of  the  government  into  the  peripheral  regions  where  the 
subversives  are  attempting  to  implant  their  own  dominion  and  to  pre- 
vent Communist  abuse  of  any  temporary  vacuum  of  governmental  authority 
for  the  establishment  of  revolutionary  bases  by  guile  and  terror."^ 


1.  Dennis  J.  Duncanson,  "The  Police  Function  and  Its 

Problems,"  paper  prepared  for  the  National  Strategy  Information  Center 
Conference,  11-14  March  1971,  Warrenton,  Virginia. 
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He  notes  that  the  subversion  of  officials  and  soldiers  through  back- 
mail  or  intimidation— typical  Communist  tactics— are  crimes  in  most 
countries  and  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  the  subversives  is 
normally  a police  function. 

Duncans onfs  analysis  seems  correct;  if  a government  is  to 
distinguish  itself  from  the  subversives , it  must  operate  under  a 
rule  of  law,  and  in  most  countries  the  police  force  is  the  executive 
arm  for  law  enforcement.  This  point  is  underlined  by  the  impact  of 
Diem's  counter-terror  program,  during  which  the  law  was  abrogated  in  > 
favor  of  arbitrary  and  indiscriminate  tactics  of  arrest,  imprisonment, 
and  assassination— all  without  legal  niceties.  Had  these  tactics 
actually  discriminated  between  hard-core  Communists  and  those  who 
were  forced  to  join  the  Communists  to  ensure  their  own  safety,  and 
had  they  been  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  law,  then  the  impact 
of  the  counter- terror  program  might  have  been  less  damaging.  As  it 
was,  the  program  drove  many  non-Communists  into  the  arms  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  contributed  to  the  buildup  of  the  very 
structure  that  the  Diem  regime  was  attempting  to  destroy. 

Using  the  existing  police  force  has  another  advantage.  Be- 
cause of  the  familiarity  of  the  "man  on  the  beat"  with  the  behavior 
patterns  of  the  local  hamlet  or  city  precinct  population,  he  can  serve 
as  an  effective  source  of  grass  roots  Intelligence. 

The  ready  exchange  of  basic  intelligence  will  be  facilitated 
if  both  the  law-and-order  force  and  the  primary  counterintelligence 
arm  are  drawn  from  the  same  organization.  Second  priority  then  should 
be  assigned  to  developing  a national  police  force,  operating  under  a 
framework  of  law,  with  police  powers  for  law  enforcement,  and  supple- 
mented with  9 counterintelligence  component. 

The  counterproductive  tactics  of  Diem's  counter- terror  program 
leads  to  another  lesson- -the  subversive  apparatus  should  be  attacked 
not  only  through  identification  and  arrest,  but  also  through  simple 
procedures  that  will  exonerate  members  of  the  population  who  have  been 
forced  to  associate  themselves  with  the  subversives.  In  addition, 
generous  conditions  of  amnesty  and  reassociation  with  the  government 
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should  also  be  offered  to  induce  defection  from  the  subversive 
apparatus.  Such  a program  should  be  backstopped  with  effective  psycho- 
logical warfare  techniques.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  "Rallier" 
program  was  not  instituted  in  South  Vietnam  until  1963,  long  after 
the  period  of  intensive  Communist  buildup.) 

2.  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Security  Forces 

Urban  and  rural  law-and-craer  forces,  together  with  a counter- 
intelligence arm,  may  fail  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  subversive 
apparatus.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  probable  that  the  subver- 
sives will  use  their  paramilitary  assets  in  a program  of  violence  in 
the  countryside,  in  the  cities,  or  both.  Existing  government  secur- 
ity forces,  including  the  regular  forces,  should  take  the  initiative 
against  the  guerrillas  through  aggressive  small-unit  tactics  of 
patrol  and  ambush.  Counterintelligence  activities  leading  to  the 
identification  and  apprehension  of  the  subversives  should  also  be 
intensified. 

Additional  security  forces  may  be  required  to  cope  with  the 
rising  level  of  violence.  These  may  take  the  form  of  a combat  police 
modeled  after  the  Malayan-South  Vietnamese  Police  Field  Forces  or 
gendarme-type  units  using  traditional  methods.  If  the  subversives 
are  concentrating  their  attack  in  the  urban  areas,  a combat  police 
backup  for  the  urban  police  is  the  preferable  force  because  of  the 
potential  for  coordination  with  an  urban  police. 

The  organization  ar.d  equipment  cf  these  additional  forces 
should  be  as  simple  and  unsophisticated  as  possible;  essentially 
they  should  be  very  light  infantry  forces  equipped  with  automatic 
weapons,  light  mortars,  grenade  launchers,  and  rugged  but  light  com- 
munication equipment.  Administrative  and  logistic  support,  including 
transportation,  should  be  centralized  in  a support-type  organization 
at  the  highest  practical  level. 

The  decision  as  tc  which  cf  the  two  units  tc  use--a  combat 
police  or  a newly  created  paramilitary  force— should  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  political  environment.  In  many  countries  of  the 
underdeveloped  world  the  military  will  normally  occupy  positions 


of  considerable  political  power.  Linder  such  conditions  the  fomation 
of  combat  police  may  be  opposed  or  frustrated  by  military  opposition* 
even  if  it  is  theoretically  advantageous . Here  again  "knowing  your 
ally"  is  of  great  importance  in  reaching  decisions  on  the  type  of 
paramilitary  forces  to  be  organised. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  organization  of 
local  hamlet- type  forces*  if  indeed  they  do  not;  exist.  In  most  peasant 
societies  lack  of  organised  governmental  security  forces  in  the 
countryside  has  forced  the  population  to  organise  "home  guard"  units 
for  their  own  protection  against  bandits  and  criminals.  Experience 
with  home  guards  in  Vietnam  (the  People's  Self-Defense  Force)  has 
demonstrated  that  the  involvement  of  the  people  with  the  government 
through  a hamlet  militia— in  essence  a Communist  technique — is  of  at 
least  equal  importance  as  the  security  aspects  of  the  program*  since 
it  tends  to  deprive  the  insurgents  of  potential  supporters  and  con- 
tributes tc  the  association  and  identification  of  the  people  with  the 
government. 

However,  we  also  know  from  our  experience  in  Vietnam  that  a 
hamlet  militia  does  not  have  the  military  muscle  to  stand  up  to  heavy 
military  pressure.  Accordingly*  a prerequisite  for  organization  of  a 
hamlet  militia  is  a low  level  of  insurgent  military  activity  targeted 
against  the  hamlets;  a hamlet  militia  can  be  effective  in  the  very 
early  stages  of  an  Insurgency,  or  later  when  the  paramilitary  and 
regular  forces  are  of  such  strength  that  they  can  act  as  a shield 
against  "main  force"  insurgent  units.  Applying  this  criteria  to 
Vietnam,  a hamlet  militia  would  have  been  an  appropriate  security 
force  between  1956  and  1959,  when  the  Communists  were  in  an  organiza- 
tional stage  and  had  minimal  guerrilla  strength.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
a hamlet  militia  was  not  organized  until  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program 
was  initiated  in  1962,  when  the  Communist  had  already  built  up  signif- 
icant military  muscle.  It  was  not  until  1967  that  an  appropriate 
military  shield  had  been  created  by  expansion  of  the  regular  and  para- 
military forces  so  that  a hamlet  militia  could  have  been  activated  in 
the  more  secure  areas  of  South  Vietnam. 
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If  additional  security  forces  fail  to  arrest  the  growth  of 
an  insurgency,  then  the  insurgency  will  move  to  a higher  level  in 
which  the  insurgents  will  continue  the  political  struggle,  but  will 
shift  their  emphasis  even  more  to  the  armed  struggle.  Increased 
recruiting  through  political  activities  and  the  upgrading  of  guerrilla 
units  into  regular  conventional  units  will  continue  and  lead  ultimate- 
ly to  the  formation  of  companies,  battalions,  and  even  larger  units. 

As  this  regularization  continues , guerrilla  operations  will  gradually 
assume  a supporting  role  and  regular  force  operations  will  predomin- 
ate. As  this  process  evolves,  additional  government  regular  forces 
may  be  required  tc  blunt  the  insurgent  "main  force"  operations,  while 
paramilitary  and  rulice-type  forces  will  have  to  be  increased  to 
counter  the  smaller  insurgent  main  force  units  and  the  local  guerrilla 
formations.  While  the  attack  of  the  insurgent  infrastructure  should 
be  continued,  individual  targeting  operations  will  become  more  diffi- 
cult, due  to  the  security  situation. 

If  the  insurgents  are  successful  in  seizing  the  initiative 
through  a combination  of  effective  tactics  and  a favorable  balance  of 
forces  attained  through  continual  expansion  of  regular  units,  the 
insurgency  will  move  to  the  third  stage,  the  counteroffensive,  in 
which  a military  decision  is  sought.  This  will  require  the  counter- 
insurgents to  further  expand  both  their  paramilitary  forces  and  their 
regular  forces  to  prevent  the  insurgents  from  achieving  a military 
victory. 

E.  THE  TRAINING  AND  ADVISORY  EFFORT 

The  combat  performance  of  the  regular  and  paramilitary  forces 
can  be  improved  by  rigorous  practical  field  training  in  patrol  and 
ambush  tactics  and  combat  marksmanship.  Unfortunately,  MACV  was 
unable  to  convince  the  GVN  of  the  value  of  this  training. 

The  US  advisory  community  also  attempted  to  improve  the  com- 
bat performance  of  the  GVN  forces  by  furnishing  advisers  and  mobile 
training  teams  to  GVN  units,  and  by  brigading  US  units  with  both  the 
regular  and  the  territorial  forces.  The  Public  Safety  Division  of 
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AID  also  furnished  advisers  to  the  National  Police,  and  the  CIA 
advised  the  NP  Special  Police  branch. 

In  general,  individual  US  advisers  with  military  units  were 
handicapped  by  a short  tour  of  duty  (the  average  was  about 
six  months)  which  often  led  to  the  adviser's  transfer  just  as  he  was 
reaching;  his  maximum  effectiveness.  Similarly,  the  effectiveness 
of  province  and  district  advisers  was  limited  by  tour  length  and  in- 
adequate preparation.  These  constraints  were  not  fully  removed  until 
1970.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overall  military  advisory  program  and 
the  mobile  assistance  team  effort  were  continued  for  too  long  and 
thus  tended  to  deprive  the  Vietnamese  of  the  incentive  to  take  a 
greater  role  in  their  own  training  and  delayed  the  process  of  Viet- 
namization. 

Two  applicable  lessons  emerge  from  this  experience, 
e The  host  country  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt  realistic  training 
methods  to  achieve  small-unit  effectiveness  in  patrol,  ambush,  and 
combat  marksmanship.  In  addition,  the  US  advisory  training  effort 
should  be  limited  to* training  the  "trainers"  in  order  to  encourage 
the  indigenous  forces  to  develop  their  own  training  capability  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

e Direct  involvement  of  US  military  advisers  with  combat  units 
and  territorial  forces  should  be  limited  in  duration,  except  in 
extreme  circumstances,  in  order  to  develop  indigenous  force  initiative 
and  capability. 
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MAJOR  DEVELOPMENT  ISSUES 


It  Is  now  over  eighteen  years  since  the  United  States  became  involved 
in  granting  economic  aid  directly  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  During 
the  course  of  this  involvement,  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID)1,  have  remained  relatively  constant, 
but  the  strategies  adopted  to  promote  them  have  been  shifted  occa- 
sionally in  adjustment  to  Vietnam's  changing  environment. 

Looking  back  over  our  programs  concerned  with  the  civilian  aspects 

cf  pacification,  it  is  now  possible  to  single  out  a few  major  develop- 

2 

ment  Issues  that  emerged  over  the  years.  Some  have  become  clear  only 
in  retrospect;  others  were  recognized  as  major  issues  at  the  time. 

Some  were  unique  to  Vietnam;  others  may  arise  in  other  countries. 

All  had  to  be  addressed  in  a rapidly  changing  environment  that  re- 
quired great  flexibility  of  response.  Four  of  these  major  issues  are 
identified  below  and  elaborated  in  the  chapters  that  follow. 

1.  Did  the  United  States  or  the  GVN  ever  develop  an  agreed  con- 
ceptual basis  for  the  development  programs  pursued  in  South  Vietnam? 


1.  For  clarity  and  consistency,  the  acronym  "AID " will  be  used 
throughout  this  paper  to  refer  not  only  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  but  also  its  predecessor  agencies.  These 
included  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 
tration, the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

2.  The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  ncivlliann  as  opposed  to 
the  "military"  aspects  of  pacification,  that  is,  on  the  nonsecurity- 
oriented  components  of  pacification.  The  security  programs  and  other 
programs  with  a military  focus  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  previous 
section.  Primary  attention  here  will  be  devoted  to  the  "other  half" 
of  the  "other  war,"  on  those  kinds  of  GVN  activities  that  focus  on 
"winning  the  hearts  and  minds"  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
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It  now  appears  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  GVN  developed 
a well-thought-out  basis  for  the  various  civilian  development  programs 
undertaken  in  South  Vietnam.  This  seems  to  have  been  true  in  the 
pre-insurgency  (1954-1960)  period  when  the  United  States  was  engaged 
in  the  support  of  traditional  economic  development  activities,  as 
well  as  after  the  insurgency  was  in  progress.  Our  ideas  on  develop- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  such  as  they  were,  were  largely  devised  on  the 
spot  as  the  situation  evolved.  The  lack  of  a sound  conceptual  basis 
for  our  subsequent  efforts  at  political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment in  Vietnam  was  reflected  in  several  programs  that  seem  now  to 
have  been  of  questionable  relevance  to  pacification. 

The  absence  of  a conceptual  framework  created  other  problems  as 
well,  among  them  the  conflict  between  the  US  military  and  civilian 
bureaucracies  over  the  basic  role  development  programs  should  play  in 
a counterinsurgency.  A related  problem  of  significant  consequence 
was  the  debate  within  the  civilian  community  itself  over  the  kinds  of 
development  programs  to  be  sponsored. 

Initially,  AID  naturally  focused  on  the  kinds  of  programs  it  knew 
best  how  to  run  and  felt  comfortable  running,  such  as  refugee  relief 
and  road  building.  The  fact  that  valid  requirements  for  such  pro- 
grams existed  merely  reinforced  the  inclinations  of  the  AID  staff  in 
Saigon  to  concentrate  on  them.  When  the  insurgency  was  finally  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  was,  US  assistance  was  partly  "i eprogrammed" 
toward  the  rural  population,  i.e.,  geared  to  improving  the  Vietnamese 
peasants'  standard  of  living.  It  was  assumed  that  the  peasants  would 
then  support  the  GVN  instead  of  the  Viet  Cong.  However,  just  what 
"supporting  the  GVN"  entailed  was  never  precisely  defined;  the  peas- 
ants could  accept  the  aid  and  continue  to  act  exactly  the  same  as 
before,  for  no  conditions  were  attached  to  accepting  it. 

2.  Were  the  respective  roles  of  security  and  development  in  the 
field  of  pacification  understood  and  agreed? 

An  important  conflict  between  the  military  and  the  civilians 
stemmed  from  hew  they  viewed  the  roles  of  security  and  development 
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in  Vietnam.  Military  men  naturally  tended  to  view  the  situation  in 
military  terms;  to  them  pacification  meant  security,  which  must  pre- 
cede any  developmental  efforts.  Civilian  officials  tended  to  see  the 
problem  as  a political  one,  and  so  believed  in  emphasizing  political, 
economic,  and  social  development  activities  to  win  the  population 
away  from  the  Viet  Cong.  This  dichotomy  of  view  persisted  throughout 
most  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  was  especially  pronounced 
during  the  immediate  post-Geneva  period,  when  military  demands  on  the 
aid  program  were  heavy.  It  resurfaced  in  the  wake  of  the  anti -Diem 
coup,  and  again  during  the  planning  of  the  revolutionary  development 
program  in  1966.  Many  experienced  observers  now  agree  that  security 
must  precede  development  in  a counterinsurgency  that  reaches  the  level 
of  military  hostilities  attained  in  Vietnam,  but  no  firm  consensus 
has  been  reached. 

The  issue  of  the  relative  importance  of  security  and  development 
also  raised  operational  questions.  As  the  United  States  became  more 
and  more  directly  involved  in  South  Vietnam,  there  was  considerable 
discussion  over  whether  to  concentrate  civil  programs  in  relatively 
secure  or  relatively  insecure  areas.  Although  the  proponents  of  the 
two  operational  approaches  are  difficult  to  Identify  (no  one  agency, 
for  example,  favored  one  or  the  other  position),  there  was  lively 
debate  on  this  subject  during  the  days  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet  pro- 
gram, again  during  the  1964  interregnum,  and  later  following  the  Tet 
offensive  in  1968.  Generally  speaking,  the  consensus  row  is  that 
development  efforts  should  be  encouraged  only  in  those  areas  clearly 
under  government  control. 

3.  What  kinds  of  development  programs  were  relevant  in  the  coun- 
terinsurgency? Should  development  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on 
traditional  long-term  programs  or  on  short-term  counterinsurgency 
programs  ? 

In  addition  to  the  conflict  between  the  military  a;d  the  civilians 
over  the  relative  importance  of  security  and  development  programs, 
there  was  a wide  divergence  of  opinion  within  the  civilian  community 
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concerning  the  type  of  development  programs  to  pursue.  This 
difference  centered  around  the  issue  of  long-term  versus  short-term 
development,  or  between  the  traditional  AID  approach  and  the  new 
counterinsurgency  techniques.  Except  for  some  initial  ’'emergency” 
programs,  the  types  of  US  aid  programs  pursued  in  Vietnam  were  gener- 
ally the  long-term  development  activities  traditionally  undertaken 
and  supported  by  AID.  Counterinsurgency-type  programs  received  in- 
creasing emphasis  beginning  in  the  early  1960s,  when  the  security 
situation  in  South  Vietnam  began  deteriorating  rapidly.  The  new 
counterinsurgency  support  programs  were  generally  short-term,  high- 
impact  activities  having  an  immediate  effect  on  the  rural  population 
—for  example,  rural  health  stations,  schools,  and  the  distribution 
of  commodities. 

The  dispute  between  the  "traditionalists"  and  the  "counterinsur- 
gents" was  especially  heated  during  the  year  immediately  following 
the  death  of  President  Diem,  when  a change  in  USOM  leadership  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  debate  to  surface.3  It  came  to  the  fore 
again  with  the  establishment  of  CORDS  in  1967,  although  it  was  appar- 
ently less  open  than  previously.  The  subsequent  pacification  and 
development  plans  formulated  within  CORDS  appear  to  have  satisfied 
both  the  traditionalists  and  the  counterinsurgents  in  that  both  long- 
term and  short-term  programs  were  included,  since  then  almost  every 
political,  economic,  and  social  problem  in  South  Vietnam  appeared 
somehow  related  to  the  insurgency.  The  inclusion  of  such  a wide 
variety  of  programs,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  basic  issue  was 
ever  settled. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  counterinsurgency  approach  were  by  and 
large  those  bright  young  "generalists"  who  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  at  close  hand  the  life  styles  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in  the 
rural  areas.  The  traditional  AID  approach  to  economic  development 
was  supported  largely  by  career  AID  technical  staff  members,  who 


3.  The  United  States  Operating  Mission  (USOM),  was  the  overseas 
operating  agency  of  AID,  and  is  now  referred  to  as  USAID. 
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viewed  the  role  of  their  agency  in  South  Vietnam  as  "nation  building" 
~i.e. , assistance  to  the  country’s  normal  modernization  process  that 
had  been  underway  before  hostilities  broke  out.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  traditionalists  and  the  counterinsurgents  were  reflected 
not  only  in  the  design  of  programs  and  projects  but  in  other  areas 
as  well.  As  will  be  discussed  later,  other  aspects  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  pacification  program — for  example,  staff- 
ing and  control  of  resources— were  also  affected  by  this  controversy. 

4.  Did  the  lack  of  a relevant  doctrine  for  dealing  with  the 
civilian  aspects  of  pacification  produce  a proliferation  of  develop- 
ment programs  and  of  advisers  to  monitor  them? 

Because  the  conceptual  conflicts  between  the  military  and  the 
civilians  and  among  the  civilians  were  never  really  resolved,  there 
was  a tendency  for  everyone  to  "do  his  own  thing."  As  a result, 
there  was  a vast  proliferation  of  US  programs  and  personnel  and  a 
tendency  to  force  American  ideas  and  values  on  the  Vietnamese  people 
without  taking  basic  Vietnamese  cultural  characteristics  into  account. 
Many  of  our  development  programs  were  designed  and  planned  to  fit 
American  conceptions  of  what  the  Vietnamese  needed  rather  than  what 
the  Vietnamese  desired,  as,  for  example,  in  the  programs  promoting 
local  "democracy"  through  the  electoral  process. 

The  proliferation  of  programs  promoted  by  the  United  States  also 
placed  a severe  strain  on  the  Vietnamese  ability  to  absorb  and  imple- 
ment them.  Consequently,  when  the  Vietnamese  bureaucracy  could  not 
handle  an  important  program  effectively,  Americans  often  assumed  direct 
operational  control,  thereby  stifling  latent  Vietnamese  administrative 
potential.  American-designed  and  operated  programs  also  tended  to 
increase  wide-ranging  Vietnamese  dependence  on  the  United  States,  and 
tha  combination  of  our  "big  brother  knows  best"  attitude  and  our  fre- 
quently excessive  generosity  must  have  had  a demoralizing  effect  on 
Vietnamese  society.  As  a side  effect,  the  lavishness  of  our  aid  and 
its  application  on  a seemingly  indiscriminate  basis  undoubtedly 
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contributed  to  an  increase  in  corruption  on  the  part  of  many  Vietna- 
mese at  the  same  time  that  we  were  urging  the  GVN  to  take  measures  to 
control  it.  ’ 

; Finally,  an  important  included  question  concerns  the  effectiveness 

of  our  multi-billion-dollar  aid  effort.  Because  we  have  supported  t 

\,  so  many  different  kinds  of  development  programs,  it  is  extremely 

| difficult  to  determine  with  any  precision  or  even  reliability  which  . 

of  them  have  been  effective  in  contributing  to  the  counterinsurgency 
effort.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  measure  of  effectiveness  will  be  the  j 

extent  to  which  the  Vietnamese  support  these  programs  with  their  own 
i resources  after  the  United  States  has  withdrawn  from  the  country. 

t;  ! 
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VILLAGE  AND  HAMLET  ADMINISTRATION 

One  of  the  central  prerequisites  for  implementing  developmental 
pacification  programs  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  the  establishment  of 
a framework  for  government  administration  in  the  villages  and  hamlets. 
Subsumed  in  this  overall  problem  are  a number  of  subsidiary  ones. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  hamlet  and  village  as  the  basic  political 
unit  had  to  be  decided.  There  were  questions  of  whether  officials 
should  be  appointed  or  elected,  and  of  the  degree  of  authority  and 
responsibility  that  should  be  delegated  to  them.  There  was  also  the 
question  of  what  techniques  should  be  adopted  for  establishing  grass 
roots  administration,  specifically  whether  some  sort  of  organisational 
catalyst  was  required  to  get  the  administration  functioning  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  Then,  too,  it  was  important  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  political  administration. 

The  Vietnamese  village,  with  its  included  smaller  hamlets,  has 
had  a long  history  of  self-government  in  which  administrative  author- 
ity was  exercised  by  the  village  chief  and  a Council  of  Elders,  who 
were  advised  by  the  traditional  Cult  Committee.  There  was  no  formal 
election  process  for  selecting  these  elders.  Rather  an  informal  con- 
sensus was  reached  by  the  villagers;  age,  literary  accomplishments, 
and  correctness  of  deportment  were  prime  considerations.  Prior  to 
the  period  of  French  colonial  rule,  the  Mandarin  government  of  Viet- 
nam limited  its  contacts  with  the  villages  to  the  Council  of  Elders. 
Quotas  for  taxes,  for  laborers  in  public  works,  and  for  soldiers  were 
levied  on  the  villages  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  Council  of 
Elders  apportioned  these  requirements  among  the  village  families. 

Such  services  as  the  villager  might  receive  stemmed  entirely  from  the 
resources  of  the  village  itself;  the  central  government  provided  no 
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services  for  the  people  within  the  villages--the  government  mandate 
stopped  at  the  village  gate. 

Under  French  rule,  the  authority  and  autonomy  of  the  Council  of 
Elders  were  eroded.  The  wall  between  the  central  government  and  the 
village  was  broken  by  direct  tax  levies  on  individuals,  rather  than 
on  the  village  community  as  a whole,  and  by  a formal  legal  code  that 
provided  for  punishment  of  individuals  guilty  of  crime,  in  contrast 
with  the  former  system  of  punishments  imposed  by  the  Council  of  El- 
ders. Nevertheless,  the  traditional  limit  on  services  to  the  village 
population  remained  in  force,  and  the  villages  continued  to  be  left 
largely  to  their  own  resources. 

During  the  Indochina  war,  the  Viet  Minh  radically  altered  this 
traditional  arrangement  and  its  French  "overlay"  in  the  areas  they 
controlled.  The  Council  of  Elders  was  replaced  by  a tightly  con- 
trolled Communist  hierarchy;  some  services  were  provided  to  the 
peasants — land  reform,  reduction  of  rents,  and  the  like — in  order  to 
attract  their  support.  By  the  time  of  the  partition  of  Vietnam  in 
1954,  the  traditional  poetical  organization  had  thus  been  altered 
by  French  colonial  administrative  techniques  and,  in  some  areas,  by 
the  substitution  of  Communist  hierarchical  control.  The  problem  for 
President  Diem  was  to  establish  some  sort  of  grass-roots  political 
administration  on  the  limited  foundation  that  existed. 

A.  THE  EARLY  CONTEST  FOR  CONTROL  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

The  Communists  were  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  establishing 
a viable  political  and  military  apparatus  in  the  hamlets  and  villages 
as  a basis  for  subversion.  As  discussed  in  Part  One,  their  techniques 
of  persuasion  and  intimidation  for  achieving  their  objective  were 
highly  sophisticated.  Propaganda  themes  were  based  on  whatever  argu- 
ments seemed  most  likely  to  strike  a responsive  chord  among  the  prag- 
matic  peasantry.  For  the  farmer  there  were  land  reform  and  reduced 
taxes;  for  the  women,  improved  status  and  equal  rights.  The  imperi- 
alism of  the  foreign-supported  Diem  regime  and  the  inevitability  of 
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Communist  success  were  woven  into  all  appeals,  and  the  violence  pro- 
gram, vhile  initially  subordinate  to  persuasion,  was  a powerful 
reinforcement. 

In  late  1956  Diem  took  the  first  organisational  step  to  tighten 
government  control  in  the  rural  areas  when  he  abolished  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  electing  the  village  chief  and  the  Council  of  El- 
ders. An  ordinance  was  issued  which  required  that  these  officials 
be  appointed  by  the  province  chief,  who  was  in  turn  appointed  by  Diem. 
Borrowing  from  the  Viet  Minh,  Diem  organized  the  hamlet  into  groups 
of  five  families  (approximately  25  to  35  members).  The  head  of  each 
family  group  was  given  specific  duties  and  was  responsible  to  the 
Council  of  Elders  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  organization  of  secu- 
rity, and  other  group  activities. 

Diem's  hope  was  of  course  to  strengthen  GVN  control  through  this 
system  of  appointed  rather  than  elected  officials.  However,  the 
change  flew  in  the  face  of  tradition  and  opened  the  way  for  abuse. 

Many  of  the  appointed  officials  were  not  from  the  villages  or  hamlets 
in  which  they  served  and  were  often  appointed  to  their  positions  be- 
cause of  their  loyalty  to  the  Diem  regime  rather  than  for  their 
ability.  Under  the  previous  arrangement,  the  chiefs  and  councils, 
though  selected  by  a consensus  rather  than  formal  elections,  were 
nevertheless  representatives  of  the  people.  Many  of  Diem's  appointees 
were  seen  as  interlopers  and  lackeys  of  the  central  government  and 
as  such  were  not  given  the  prestige  and  respect  previously  accorded 
to  local  dignitaries.  Many  took  advantage  of  their  positions  by  ex- 
tracting bribes.  The  overall  situation  gave  the  insurgents  an  open- 
ing which  they  were  able  to  exploit  to  full  advantage. 

The  Communists  thereupon  capitalized  on  their  growing  political 
and  military  organization  by  launching  an  intensive  campaign  against 
village  officials.  The  worst  and  the  best  were  often  marked  for 
assassination.  While  those  of  indifferent  capability  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  office  provided  they  collaborated  with  the  Communists. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1961,  more  than  500  officials  were  assas- 
sinated and  over  1000  were  kidnapped.  Given  the  shortage  of  competent 
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leadership,  this  attrition  was  a severe  blow  to  Diem's  attempt  to  ‘ 1 

establish  a strong  GVN  presence  in  the  countryside.  , . 

As  security  in  the  countryside  deteriorated,  Diem  launched  a !i 

system  of  ,,agrovilles,,  in  mid-1959.1  The  agrovilles  provided  essen- 
tially for  a protective  regrouping  of  the  rural  population,  but  there  ) j1 

was  little  change  in  the  structure  of  local  administration.  By  the 

end  of  1961  it  was  obvious  that  the  government's  early  attempts  to  i j 

i 

establish  an  effective  political  apparatus  had  failed  to  get  off  the 
ground.  The  GVN  then  introduced  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program,  an  j i 

5 t 

important  aspect  of  which  was  that  the  hamlet  replaced  the  village  - 4 

as  the  basic  unit  of  administration.  j ; 

f ' 

During  the  Strategic  Hamlet  period  (1961-63).  the  village  con- 
tinued to  be  a link  in  the  administrative  chain,  nut  it  was  the  ham- 
let that  received  main  attention.  The  hamlet,  which  had  enjoyed  no 
previous  civil  status,  was  now  to  have  an  Administrative  Council 
headed  by  a hamlet  chief  who  would  be  assisted  by  councilors  for 
political,  youth,  security,  economic,  and  financial  matters.  In 
secure  areas,  secret  ballots  were  used  for  directly  electing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  which  in  turn  elected  its  leader,  or  chief.  In 
insecure  areas,  a temporary  officer  was  appointed  by  the  district 
chief.  The  combined  memberships  of  the  hamlet  councils  within  a 
village  were  responsible  for  electing  the  Village  Council.  All  of 
these  elections  were  closely  supervised  by  the  district  chief.  Even 
after  local  officials  had  been  elected  or  appointed,  the  district 
chief  still  continued  to  have  considerable  influence  over  the  actions 
and  activities  of  the  hamlet  administration. 

The  structure  of  local  administration  established  by  Diem  has  been 
faulted  on  several  counts.  First,  it  undermined  long-standing  customs 
— the  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  village  to  the  hamlet  broke  with 
tradition  and  disoriented  many  peasants.  Further,  while  the  Strategic 
Hamlet  program  may  have  theoretically  vested  new  powers  and 


1.  See  Part  Two  of  Volume  III  for  a comprehensive  chronological 

exposition  of  GVN-US  pacification  programs  from  19S4  through  1971. 
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responsibilities  at  the  local  level,  it  brought  with  it  increased 

pressure  and  interference  by  district,  province,  and  central  authori- 
ties, so  that  the  people  actually  found  themselves  more  caught  up  in 
a network  of  bureaucratic  control  than  ever  before.  By  stressing  the 
hamlets  and  thus  expanding  the  number  of  basic  local  administrations, 
the  program  also  sharply  increased  the  demand  for  qualified  leaders 
when  they  were  already  in  increasingly  short  supply.  The  meaningless- 
ness of  the  hamlet’s  new-found  prominence  was  underlined  by  compulsory 
hamlet  relocations,  lack  of  security,  and  coercive  restrictions,  all 
of  which  served  to  discredit  any  idea  that  the  people  were  able  to 
play  a larger  role  than  before  in  structuring  their  day-to-day  lives. 
Above  all,  these  efforts  by  the  Diem  regime  once  again  failed  to 
establish  an  effective  government  presence  at  the  grass  roots. 

B.  "NEW  LIFE  HAMLETS"  YIELD  TO  RE EMPHASIS  ON  THE  VILLAGES 

After  the  overthrow  of  President  Diem  in  late  1963,  the  discred- 
ited Strategic  Hamlet  program  gave  way  to  the  New  Life  Hamlet  program 
in  1964,  and  steps  were  taken  to  correct  certain  of  the  more  obvious 
failings  of  the  past  effort.  However,  the  hamlet,  rather  than  the 
traditional  village,  continued  as  the  basic  unit  of  local  administra- 
tion. The  new  Vietnamese  leaders  hoped  that  the  hamlet  could  achieve 
the  autonomy  previously  exercised  by  the  village.  Consequently, 
while  the  hamlet  was  provided  the  constitutional  framework  for  a 
greater  voice  in  its  own  affairs,  the  village  was  brought  more  tightly 
under  the  rein  of  the  province  chief,  and  the  Village  Council,  its 
membership  comprising  one  elected  member  from  each  hamlet,  was  re- 
stricted to  an  advisory  role.  In  addition  to  the  Village  Council, 
there  was  a Village  Administrative  Committee  appointed  by  the  province 
chief  and  composed  of  a chairman,  a vice  chairman,  and  from  one  to 
four  commissioners  responsible  for  police,  finance  and  economy,  infor- 
mation, youth,  and  civil  defense  affairs. 

By  December  1966  the  terms  of  the  hamlet  and  village  officials 
elected  or  appointed  under  the  1964  arrangements  were  due  to  expire, 
and  the  GVN,  aware  of  some  of  the  drawbacks  to  hamlet  administration 
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pointed  out  above,  decided  to  institute  a reorganization  of  local 
administration.  Accordingly,  President  Ky  issued  two  local  administra- 
tion decrees  on  24  December  1966  in  conjunction  with  the  1967  Revolu- 
tionary Development  Plan.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  decrees 
was  the  return  to  the  village  as  the  basic  administrative  unit.  They 
also  provided  that  the  peasants  in  both  villages  and  hamlets  were  to 
elect  their  own  administrative  bodies  for  the  conduct  of  local  affairs. 
Thus,  there  was  to  be,  as  before,  an  elected  Village  Council,  but 
this  time  the  chairman  of  the  Village  Administrative  Committee  was  to 
be  elected  from  among  the  council's  members.  This  chairman,  who  also 
served  as  the  village  chief,  would  then  appoint  five  other  members 
of  the  Administrative  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  council. 

In  areas  where  security  conditions  were  precarious,  the  province 
chief  would  appoint  the  members  of  a provisional  Administrative  Com- 
mittee, which  would  have  the  collective  powers  of  both  the  Village 
Council  and  the  Administrative  Committee.  In  the  hamlets,  depending 
on  security  conditions,  elections  or  appointments  of  hamlet  chiefs 
and  deputy  hamlet  chiefs  were  to  be  carried  our  according  to  the 
practices  established  in  1964. 

As  a result  of  these  decrees,  the  village  not  only  regained  its 
former  position  of  prominence  in  the  structure  of  local  administra- 
tion, but  it  wielded  more  power  and  authority  than  ever  before.  This 
expansion  covered  functions  involving  the  budget,  levy  and  collection 
of  taxes,  transfer  of  land,  public  services,  and  internal  legal 
matters.  Since  then,  only  the  central  government,  the  province,  and 
the  village  have  had  authority  to  levy  taxes,  ard  only  the  village 
collects  taxes,  turning  over  to  the  central  government  and  the 
province  their  shares. 

Even  with  these  changes,  a substantial  amount  of  power  was  still 
retained  by  the  province  chief  and  the  various  ministries  of  the  cen- 
tral government.  Results  of  elections  within  the  Village  Council  had 
to  be  submitted  through  the  district  chief  to  the  province  chief  for 
his  approval.  Elected  officials  were  protected  from  arbitrary  removal 
by  the  province  chief , but  the  latter  could  dismiss  any  Village  Council 
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member  for  fraudulent  activities  during  an  election,  for  prolonged 
unauthorized  absence  from  council  meetings,  or,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  council  concurring,  for  incompetence.  Village  budgets  had  to  be 
ratified  by  the  province  chief,  and  his  approval  was  required  for 
most  council  decisions,  particularly  any  involving  the  expenditure 
of  more  than  VN$50,000.  The  GVN  ministries,  of  course,  continued  to 
exercise  considerable  influence  over  decisions  of  the  village  leaders 
in  matters  falling  within  their  purview. 

C.  PRESIDENT  THIEU'S  STRESS  ON  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

In  1967  the  GVN  took  steps  to  organize  a widespread  government 
presence  in  the  countryside  in  order  to  link  the  rural  population 
with  the  government.  After  his  inauguration  in  October  1967,  Presi- 
dent Thieu  continued  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  elections  in  the 
villages  and  to  bolster  the  prestige  of  elected  officials  by  allo- 
cating to  them  considerable  authority,  responsibility,  and,  more  im- 
portantly, material  resources  to  implement  programs  selected  at  the 
local  level.  Focusing  strongly  on  village  administration,  finally, 
he  set  out  to  establish  personal  rapport  with  the  elected  officials. 

The  program  for  village  elections  encompassed  two  phases:  In 

Efcase  I,  elections  would  be  held  in  secure  areas;  Phase  II  elections 
were  staggered  to  parallel  improved  security  in  other  areas.  High 
voter  participation  (78  percent)  was  recorded  in  these  elections  for 
a number  of  reasons.  First,  the  voters  seemed  to  feel  a sense  of 
responsibility  toward  the  village  communities  on  which  they  were  de- 
pendent for  their  security  and  economic  well-being.  Second,  the 
voters  knew  the  candidates  because  they  were  required  to  have  lived 
in  the  village  for  one  year  before  the  election.  Third,  the  elec- 
tions were  scheduled  on  days  that  encouraged  widespread  participation 
--for  example,  on  Sundays  following  the  harvest  season. 

One  purpose  of  the  elections  was  to  provide  the  rural  areas  with 
new  blood  to  replace  Communist  or  pro-Communist  and  corrupt  or  in- 
effective officials  in  order  to  strengthen  the  village  and  hamlet 
structure  which,  in  turn,  would  support  the  GVN's  program  of 
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pacification  and  revolutionary  development.  In  the  Phase  I elections, 
1182  former  village  or  hamlet  officials  were  reelected,  while  7782 
were  newly  introduced  to  office.  By  the  end  of  1967  it  was  estimated 
that  combined  Phase  I and  II  elections  had  been  held  in  approximately 
one-half  of  the  villages  and  had  involved  about  three-fifths  of  the 
rural  population.  (This  figure  did  not  include  the  3 million  people 
in  the  six  autonomous  cities,  which  had  elected  municipal  councils.) 

President  Thieu’s  emphasis  on  the  election  process  was  matched 
by  an  intensive  effort  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  new  officials. 
Training  programs  for  them  were  initiated  at  the  National  Training 
Center  at  Vung  Tau  and  in  the  provinces.  The  instruction  covered  the 
role  of  the  village  in  local  administration,  the  objectives  of  the 
reorganized  village  and  hamlet  administration,  the  policies  of  the 
GVN,  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  what  local  leaders  must  do  to  make 
it  a reality,  how  to  motivate  and  train  people,  and  ways  of  making 
decisions,  conciliating  disputes,  and  organizing  village  and  hamlet 
offices,  as  well  as  a host  of  other  matters. 

The  spring  1968  Tet  offensive  temporarily  disrupted  the  program 
of  Phase  II  elections.  Then,  in  November  1968  the  GVN  launched  its 
90-day  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign  (APC)  to  extend  security  and 
government  administration  to  more  than  1100  priority  hamlets.  By  the 
end  of  the  90  days,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  lived  under  a substantial  degree  of  security  and 
had  elected  their  own  representatives  to  local  office. 

The  new  system  of  local  administration  was  not  an  unqualified 
success.  Reports  from  the  provinces  revealed  a number  of  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  growth  of  responsive  village  government.  Village 
leaders  were  still  hemmed  in  by  restrictions,  particularly  in  finan- 
cial matters;  able  leaders  were  in  short  supply;  salaries  were  inad- 
equate; and  district  and  province  officials  continued  to  interfere  in 
village  affairs.  Also,  the  district  and  province  still  controlled 
the  security  forces,  and  so  had  significant  leverage  with  the  village 
leaders . 
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To  help  remedy  these  drawbacks,  the  GVN,  in  April  1369,  made  the 
Village  Council  responsible  not  only  for  civil  matters,  but  also  for 
control  of  the  local  Popular  Forces  (PF)  platoons,  which  had  formerly 
come  under  the  district  chief.  In  May  1969,  salaries  were  generally 
increased,  and  the  village  chief  was  given  greater  authority  over  the 
hamlets  of  his  village.  Thus,  by  1969,  major  steps  had  boen  taken 
toward  the  establishment  of  viable  and  autonomous  rural  government. 

The  GVN’s  goal  was  to  hold  elections  by  the  end  of  1969  in  all 
villages  and  hamlets  not  controlled  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Three  more 
election  rounds  took  place  between  March  and  September  1969,  thanks 
to  the  dramatic  gains  in  security  achieved  in  the  wake  of  the  Tet 
offensive.  By  the  end  of  1969,  94  percent  of  the  villages  and  93.4 
percent  of  the  hamlets  had  elected  local  governments.  No  sooner  had 
these  elections  been  conducted  in  newly  secured  areas  than  the  GVN 
was  faced  with  holding  new  elections  for  those  villages  and  hamlets 
in  which  officials  had  been  elected  to  a three-year  term  of  office 
in  1967.  In  these  new  elections  of  1970,  voter  participation  in- 
creased from  the  78  percent  of  the  1967  elections  to  90  percent.  The 
dominant  influence  of  the  district  government  was  still  much  in  evi- 
dence, since  the  district  chief  played  a significant  role  in  select- 
ing candidates  and,  after  the  voting,  in  influencing  the  choice  of 
village  chiefs.  This  continuing  habit  of  high-level  interference  in 
village  affairs  was  due  to  district  and  province  control  of  security 
elements  (the  ARVN  and  the  Regional  Forces)  and  to  the  tradition  of 
village  subservience. 

D.  CONCLUSIONS  AND  ASSESSMENT 

If  one  believes  that  the  objective  of  village  elections  is  to 
establish  a democratic  system  at  the  grass  roots  on  a theoretical 
model  of  Western  democracy,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  objective  has 
not  been  achieved.  Some  village  administrators  are  still  subject  to 
undue  influence  from  the  district  and  province,  and  in  general  the 
autonomy  sought  for  the  village  through  increased  authority,  respon- 
sibility, and  resources  is  not  universal.  In  some  areas  where  the 
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VC  threat  is  still  significant,  there  is  a reluctance  to  seek  village 
office  because  of  fear  of  assassination,  and  pressurt  is  required  to 
get  individuals  to  run  for  office,  to  the  extent  that  in  some  cases 
the  district  authorities  have  had  to  dictate  a slate  of  candidates. 
There  are  even  some  reports  that  the  villagers  look  on  the  election 
process  as  simply  a way  of  legitimizing  government  control  through 
the  election  of  pre-selected  candidates. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  sees  the  objective  of  village  elections 
as  increasing  the  involvement  of  the  people  with  the  GVN  while  less- 
ening or  eliminating  involvement  with  the  Communists,  the  appraisal 
is  more  favorable.  There  are  signs  that  the  villagers  are  beginning 
to  believe  that  their  own  concerns  are  reflected  in  the  local  elec- 
tions. Observers  reported  significantly  increased  interest  in  the 
elections  of  1970,  apparently  because  the  peasants  saw  in  them  an 
opportunity  to  replace  corrupt  or  domineering  officials  with  others 
more  responsive  to  their  needs  and  aspirations,  and  because  they 
felt  that  the  authority  of  village  officials  in  administering  the 
Village  Self -Development  (VSD)  programs  and  in  expending  other  local 
resources  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  influence  those  programs  through 
the  election  process.  Finally,  there  is  evidence  that  the  electoral 
process  has  caused  the  village  officials  themselves  to  become  more 
responsive  to  the  peasants’  concerns.  This  does  not  mean  that  all 
peasants  have  become  unqualified  supporters  of  the  GVN  or  of  GVN 
officials  in  the  districts  and  provinces.  But  it  does  seem  clear 
that  the  involvement  achieved  has  constituted  a necessary  step  in 
arresting  and  reversing  the  buildup  of  the  insurgents. 

A solid  framework  of  rural  administration  is  fundamental  to  paci- 
fication programs  involving  both  security  and  development  since 
village  authorities  must  control  and  direct  the  local  security  forces 
and  must  organize  and  administer  development  programs,  such  as  the 
VSD  and  land  reform.  The  GW’s  initiatives  in  establishing  grass 
roots  political  administration  based  on  popular  choice  have  in  fact 
substantially  succeeded  in  providing  the  administrative  framework  for 
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pacification  in  the  rural  areas.  It  has  involved  the  people  with  the 
j GVN,  and  in  so  doing  has  tended  to  cut  off  involvement  with  the 

' • Communists. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


A.  EARLY  CONCEPTS  AND  PROBLEMS 

Following  the  Geneva  Conference  in  mid-1954,  the  United  States 
embarked  on  what  was  to  become  its  largest  foreign  aid  program.3' 
Having  invested  more  than  $4.2  billion,  primarily  in  military  aid, 
during  the  French-Viet  Minh  war  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Indochina  to 
the  Communists,  the  nation  was  apparently  determined  to  recoup  at 
least  part  of  that  investment.  American  foreign  assistance  to  the 
new  Republic  of  Vietnam  generally  focused  on  short-term  emergency 
programs  rather  than  on  long-term  national  development.  In  fact, 
when  President  Diem  assumed  power  in  July  1954,  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  situations  he  confronted  were  such  that  a massive 
US  relief  operation  was  necessary  just  to  ensure  the  survival  of  his 
government. 

The  political  situation  in  Saigon  was  extremely  unstable. 
Socially,  too,  the  country  was  fragmented,  in  part  because  so  many 


1.  By  1961,  for  example,  South  Vietnam  was  the  fifth  ranking  re- 
cipient of  total  US  economic  and  military  aid  (behind  India,  Korea, 
Brazil,  and  'Turkey).  For  the  decade  1956-65,  Vietnam  was  the  fourth 
ranking  recipient  of  economic  assistance  both  in  terms  of  total  aid 
expenditures  and  on  a per  capita  basis.  (Kenneth  M.  Kauffman  and 
Helena  Stalson,  MUS  Assistance  to  Less  Developed  Countries,  1956- 
1965, " Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  45,  no.  4 (July  1967),  p.  721.)  By  1966, 
Vietnam  had  Become  the  highest  ranking  recipient  of  US  foreign  aid. 

2.  Wesley  Fishel,  "American  Aid  to  Vietnam,"  Current  History . 
vol.  49  (November  1965),  p.  296,  This  figure  appears  to  be  rather 
high.  It  probably  represents  military  assistance  to  France  and  the 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  the  Associated  States,  In  addi- 
tion to  such  assistance,  the  United  States  established  a program  of 
direct  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  in  1950  when  a Special  Technical 
and  Economic  Mission  (STEM)  was  established  to  administer  aid  to  the 
Associated  States  of  Indochina. 
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peasant  farmers  . ibandoned  their  fields  for  the  relative  security 
of  the  urban  areas.  The  economic  infrastructure  had  suffered  from 
eight  years  of  war,  though  largely  from  neglect  and  disuse;  there 
was  little  cash  reserve  in  the  banks  (which  were  controlled  by  the 
French);  tax  collections  had  almost  ceased;  war  profiteering  imposed 
an  added  strain  on  the  economy;  and  inflation  was  spreading.  Com- 
plicating these  conditions  were  two  other  pressing  problems: 

(1)  900,000  refugees  had  come  into  South  Vietnam,  mostly  into  the 
cities,  from  the  north  in  the  first  year  after  the  Geneva  Conference; 
and  (2)  the  military-security  problems  associated  with  the  regroupment 
and  relocation  of  Viet  Minh  forces,  and  with  the  US  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  training  and  equipping  the  ARVN.  In  1954-56, 
these  latter  two  problems  received  the  highest  attention  by  the  Diem 
government  and  the  United  States.  A US  MAAG  was  established  to  over- 
see the  military  training  program,  and  a division  of  USOM,  as  the 
overseas  arm  of  AID  was  known,  assisted  the  GVN  with  the  refugees. 

Both  of  these  activities  fell  within  the  traditional  purview  of  US 
competence . 

Under  the  Commercial  Import  Program  (CIP),  which  generated  pias- 
ters in  the  form  of  counterpart  funds,  the  United  States  was  able  to 
underwrite  much  of  the  GVN’s  budgetary  expenditures,  including  those 
for  the  military.  Between  1955  and  1959,  the  United  States  supported 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  GVN's  budget  under  this  program, 
which  accounted  for  almost  75  percent  of  all  US  economic  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.3 4  Although  initially  designed  as  a temporary  measure  to 
stave  off  economic  collapse,  when  conditions  improved,  the  composi- 

4 

tion  of  the  CIP  remained  about  the  same.  Heavily  oriented  toward 
consumer  rather  than  capital  imports,  this  program  tended  to  rein- 
force the  already  artificially  high  standard  of  living  in  the  urban 


3.  Milton  C.  Taylor,  "South  Vietnam:  Lavish  Aid,  Limited  Prog 

ress,"  Pacific  Affairs,  vol.  XXXIV,  no.  3 (Fall  1961),  p.  246. 

4.  For  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  CIP,  see  "Economic  Aid 
Problems  in  South  Vietnam,  1963-1969,"  in  Part  Five  of  this  volume. 
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areas.  Even  more  disconcerting,  while  the  United  States  was  under- 
writing such  a large  portion  of  the  GVN's  budget,  South  Vietnam's 
foreign  exchange  holdings  rose  from  $125  million  in  1955  to  $216.4 
million  by  December  I960.5  Unwittingly,  perhaps,  the  United  States 
was  weakening  the  GVN  by  increasing  its  dependence  on  foreign  aid. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  basic  costs  of  the  ARVN,  the  United 
States  also  supported  approximately  97  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
refugee  relief  program.^  However,  the  short-term  costs  and  problems 
associated  with  the  900,000  or  so  refugees  were  far  outweighed  by 
the  potential  long-term  economic  advantages.  The  refugees  furnished 
a much  needed  source  of  manpower  for  South  Vietnam's  idle  rice  fields, 
and  the  white-collar  workers  among  them  helped  staff  the  Diem  admin- 
istration at  the  national  and  local  levels. 

By  mid-1955,  when  it  looked  as  though  Diem  was  coming  to  grips 
with  the  more  acute  problems  facing  South  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
had  come  out  in  full  support  of  his  government.  South  Vietnam  was 
seen  as  the  place  to  stop  the  advance  of  communism  in  Asia,  and 
propping  up  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  seemed  the  way  to  do  it. 
So  from  the  beginning  military  considerations  weighed  heavily  on  the 
substance  and  form  of  US  foreign  assistance. 

In  September  1956,  the  Eisenhower  administration  outlined  its 
basic  policy  on  Southeast  Asia  in  an  agreed  National  Security  Council 
paper  that  included  the  following  definition  of  the  US  political  role 
there : 

The  underlying  purpose  of  US  assistance  in  the  area 
is  to  help  the  non-Communist  countries  develop  more 
effective  political  organizations,  strengthen  their 


5.  Taylor,  "Lavish  Aid,  Limited  Progress,"  p.  246.  By  1963  GVN 

dollar  reserves  rose  to  approximately  $300  million  (Dennis  I.  Duncanson, 
Government  and  Revolution  in  Vietnam  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 

T95S77  p:  266). 

6.  Bui  Van  Long,  "The  Refugee  Problem:  The  Role  of  Friendly 

Nations,"  in  Viet-Nam;  The  First  Five  Years , ed.  Richard  W.  Lindholm 
(East  Lansing”  Michigan  State  University  Press,  1959),  p.  50.  See 
also  Msgr.  Joseph  J.  Harnett,  "A  Critique  of  the  Program  for  the 
Economic  Integration  of  Refugees,"  in  ibid.,  p.  84. 
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internal  administration  and  enlist  greater  allegiance 
in  both  urban  and  rural  districts.  In  part  this 
purpose  will  be  served  by  programs  for  military  and 
economic  aid  dealt  with  below.  In  part  it  will  re- 
quire an  intensification  of  present  programs  for 
training  competent  Asian  managerial  and  technical 
personnel.  And  in  part  new  approaches,  both  govern- 
mental and  private,  will  be  needed.  These  should 
not  concentrate  exclu  r.vely  at  the  national  level, 
but  should  include  activities  designed  to  strengthen 
and  vitalize  indigenous  traditions  and  institutions 
and  to  have  an  impact  on  village  life,  rural  society, 
and  educational  systems. 

This  statement  of  policy  also  contained  a brief  description  of 
objectives  for  each  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  included  in 
the  policy  statement.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  specific  em- 
phasis on  military  objectives  for  South  Vietnam: 

Assist  Free  Viet  Nam  to  build  up  indige  .ous  armed 
forces,  including  independent  logistical  and  admin- 
istrative services,  which  will  be  capable  of  assur- 
ing internal  security  and  of  providing  limited 
initial  resistance  to  attack  by  the  Viet  Minh. 

Encourage  Vietnamese  military  planning  for  de- 
fense against  external  aggression  along  lines  con- 
sistent with  US  planning  concepts  based  upon 
approved  US  policy  and  discreetly  manifest  in  other 
ways  US  interest  in  assisting  Free  Viet  Nam,  in 
accordance  with  the  SEATO  Treaty,  to  defend  itself 
against  external  aggression.7 

Once  Diem  had  overcome  the  crises  he  had  faced,  American  assist- 
ance took  on  less  the  appearance  of  massive  relief  and  more  that:  of 
traditional  economic  development.  The  question  was  where  the  emphasis 
should  be.  As  early  as  October  1955,  Senator  Mansfield  called  for 


7.  NSC  5612/1,  September  5,  1956.  Quoted  in  full  in  United  State s- 
South  Vietnam  Relations,  1945-1967,  study  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  twelve  books  (tSshington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing 

Office,  1971),  Book  10,  pp.  1084-85  and  1093.  (Hereinafter  referred 
to  as  US-Vietnam  Relations. ) The  statement  covered  the  following 
Southeast  Asian  countries:  Burma,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  Vietnam, 

Malaya,  and  Singapore.  However,  Vietnam  appears  to  have  been  of 
greater  importance  judging  from  the  amount  of  aid  obligated  during 
FY  1956  and  from  the  size  of  the  "American  mission”  in-country. 
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redesigning  US  foreign  assistance  "with  a view  to  creating  over  a set 

period  of  time  a self-sustaining  Viet  Nam  free  from  further  direct 

Q 

reliance  on  United  States  assistance."  Mansfield  also  recognized 
the  need  not  only  to  maintain  stability  in  Vietnam,  but  also  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  integrated  national  development  program  to  offer  a 
better  life  for  the  people,  particularly  the  rural  population: 

It  is  in  the  rural  areas  that  the  Diem  government 
will  face  its  major  test....  For  the  past  decade  the 
loyalties  of  the  rural  population  have  been  sought  or 
demanded  by  the  Vietminh  and  the  sects.  With  the  Diem 
government  legally  responsible  in  South  Viet  Nam  the 
farmers  will  in  all  probability  look  increasingly  to 
Saigon  for  assistance,  leadership,  and  protection. 

It  would  be  dangerous  if  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
support  of  this  group  were  lost.8 9 10 

Despite  the  urgings  of  Senator  Mansfield  and  others,  the  US  eco- 
nomic aid  program  during  the  pre-insurgency  period  continued  to  be 
dominated  by  military  considerations.  Only  about  17  percent  of  the 
FY  1957  economic  assistance  program  was  specifically  earmarked  for 
project  aid,  and  of  that  the  agricultural  sector  received  less  than 
10  percent.  Table  1 summarizes  the  breakdown  of  US  economic  aid  to 
South  Vietnam  from  1955  to  1961. 

As  the  table  indicates,  the  largest  share  of  US  economic  aid  to 
the  GVN  was  composed  of  nonproject  aid,  i.e.,  funds  for  the  Commercial 
Import  Program,  which  were  used  primarily  to  support  the  GVN*s  mili- 
tary expenditures.  For  the  years  1955  to  1961,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  approximately  94  percent  of  US  economic  aid  expenditures  was 
transformed  into  counterpart  funds,  of  which  about  77  percent  went 
to  the  GVN  defense  budget. ^ Allocations  for  social  development  were 
conspicuously  frugal;  the  combined  expenditures  for  labor,  health  and 


8.  US  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Vietnam.  Cambodia. 
and  Laos,  Report  by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess. , 

3 October  1955,  p.  14. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  11. 

10.  US -Vietnam  Relations.  Book  2,  p,  40  of  section  entitled  "U.S. 
Perceptions  of  the  Insurgency,  1954-1960," 
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US  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  VIETNAM,  1955-1961 
(in  thousands  of  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents) 
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sanicati.cn,  education,  community  development,  and  social  welfare  and 
housing  during  this  period  were  less  than  the  cost  of  the  20-mile 
stretch  of  highway  from  Saigon  to  Bien  Hoa.11  Some  economic  develop- 
ment projects  fared  better,  but  this  whole  program  area  continued  to 
lag  far  behind  progress  in  military  development.  Above  all,  it  appears 
that  during  this  period  little  attention  was  devoted  to  the  design  of 
an  integrated  program  of  economic  and  military  aid  for  South  Vietnam 
targeted  against  well-formulated  goals  and  objectives. 

The  primacy  cf  military  considerations  was  not  surprising.  On 

the  US  side,  the  influence  of  the  MAAG  within  the  US  mission  was 

paramount,  while  on  the  GW  side,  President  Diem  and  his  brother  Ngo 

Dinh  Nhu  needed  the  political  support  of  the  army  and  were  reluctant 

12 

to  let  other  centers  of  power  (economic  or  otherwise)  emerge.  In 
short,  economic  and  social  development  never  figured  much  in  Diem’s 
thinking.  His  basic  strategy  rested  to  a considerable  extent  on 
maintaining  power  by  defeating  the  country's  external  and  domestic 
enemies  by  military  means  rather  than  by  developing  positive  support 
among  the  population--for  example,  by  attempting  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  contributing  to  the  insurgency. 

Pacification  activities  in  South  Vietnam  during  this  early  period 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  various  military  or  security-oriented 
programs.  The  population  relocation  schemes  sponsored  by  President 
Diem  during  the  late  1950s  did  have  a degree  of  political,  economic 
and  social  content,  at  least  in  theory,  but  the  promises  of  improved 
living  conditions  failed  to  materialize.  Of  greater  interest  was  the 
civic  action  effort,  which  blazed  the  trail  for  the  later  extensive 
cadre  programs. 

Compared  to  the  massive  efforts  of  later  years  to  promote  economic 
and  social  development,  the  early  Civic  Action  program  was  almost  in- 
significant. Its  main  objective  was  tc  help  restore  a link  between 


11.  Robert  Scigliano,  South  Vietnam:  Nation  Under  Stress 

(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1963),  p.  115. 

12.  Interview  with  former  USOM  official,  13  February  1969. 
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Saigon  and  the  rural  population.13  To  generate  popular  sympathy  and 
support,  the  program  called  for  the  establishment  of  dispensaries, 
agricultural  advisers,  lectures  and  plays  to  promote  national  unity, 
and  so  on.  The  GVN's  whole  approach,  however,  was  flavored  by  the 
Mandarin  tradition  of  elitism.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  country1 s 
leaders  to  make  some  sort  of  gesture  toward  their  "subjects."  That 
the  peasantry  might  have  been  looking  for  genuine  sensitivity  and 
responsiveness  from  the  government  does  not  seem  to  have  been  under- 
stood adequately.  That  the  government’s  future  survival  rested  on  a 
1r3s  condescending  approach  to  the  peasantry  seems  to  have  been  even 
less  well  understood. 

The  ordinary  villagers  were  far  from  receptive  to  the  profferred 
hand  of  the  Civic  Action  cadre.  The  cadre,  who  were  more  often  than 
not  northerners  unfamiliar  with  local  conditions  and  customs,  found 
it  difficult  to  bridge  the  "we -they*  gap.  The  Mem  government’s  use 
of  the  cadre  as  political  agents  further  undermined  its  efforts  to 
promote  economic  and  social  development.  In  fact,  in  many  villages 
and  hamlets  the  cadre  became  identified  with  the  return  of  repression, 
for  along  with  the  Civic  Action  team  came  wealthy  and  influential 
landlords  demanding  retroactive  rents  and  the  return  of  land  abandoned 
during  the  war  with  the  French.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  even  within 
its  limited  expectations,  the  Civic  Action  program  failed  to  achieve 
significant  progress  in  the  area  of  economic  and  social  development. 

Yet  another  program  which  held  great  promise  was  President  Diem's 
1956  land  reform  program.  While  modest  efforts  were  gradually  made 
to  implement  this  initiative,  the  benefits  of  land  redistribution 
accrued  to  only  an  estimated  10  percent  of  all  tenant  farmers.  De- 
spite the  frequent  urgings  of  various  working-level  American  officials, 
no  one  at  the  higher  levels  within  either  USOM  or  the  GVN  was  ready 
at  the  time  to  come  to  grips  with  such  a potentially  explosive  politi- 
cal issue  as  truly  fundamental  as  land  reform.  The  reasons  for  Diem's 


13.  For  additional  coverage  of  the  Civic  Action  program,  see 
Chapter  IV  below,  "Development  of  Cadre  Techniques." 
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disinterest  are  not  difficult  to  identify,  for  he  was  opposed  to  any 

measure  that  would  antagonize  the  landowners,  on  whose  support  he 

depended  while  trying  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  country.  On  the 

US  side,  it  was  felt  that  expropriation  of  private  property  did  not 

14 

accord  with  American  principles.  Meanwhile,  the  opportunity  to 
preempt  the  enemy  on  this  important  issue  was  lost. 

While  the  record  of  American  aid  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  to 
1960  was  probably  no  better  or  no  worse  than  in  other  underdeveloped 
countries,  there  were  warnings  at  the  time  that  a more  effective  aid 
program  was  needed.  In  July  1956  a "Progress  Report"  published  by 
the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  (OCB)  of  the  National  Security 
Council  noted  that  increased  attention  should  be  devoted  to  assisting 
the  GVN  with  its  civic  action  programs.  In  May  1958,  the  OCB  again  j | 

reported  on  the  progress  of  US  programs  in  South  Vietnam,  noting  that  ! j 

"in  spite  of  some  evidence  of  greater  economic  stability,  Viet  Nam 
continues  to  depend  on  foreign  aid,  the  largest  part  of  which  goes  to 
support  the  military  establishment.  U.S.  aid  still  accounts  for 
approximately  85  percent  of  imports  and  two-thirds  of  the  budgetary 
revenues."  In  January  1959  the  OCB  emphasized  that  the  prosecution 
of  desirable  economic  programs  was  being  preempted  by  the  GVN's  pre- 
occupation with  internal  security  measures,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  the  OCB  flatly  stated  that  "in  spite  of  substantial  U.S.  assist- 
ance, economic  development  though  progressing,  is  below  that  which  is 
politically  desirable."15 

A 1960  Senate  report  that  reviewed  the  US  aid  program  in  South 
Vietnam  summarized  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  4 or  more  years 
ago,  the  design  of  the  non-military  aid  program  was 
that  of  a holding  action,  a "crash  program"  to  prevent 


14.  For  additional  coverage  of  the  land  reform  issue,  see 
Part  Five  of  this  volume. 

15,  US-Vietnam  Relations.  Book  2,  pp.  27,  29  and  32  of  section 
entitled  "U.S.  Perceptions  of1  the  Insurgency";  full  text  of  the 
report  is  given  in  Book  10,  pp.  1236-41. 
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a total  collapse  in  South  Vietnam.  In  the  Immediate  [ i 

chaotic  aftermath  of  the  war  in  Indochina , perhaps, 

no  other  type  of  program  was  possible.  But  there  r j 

has  not  been  a single  change  in  directives  for  this  [ j 

program  of  which  the  Ambassador  was  aware,  since  it 

was  first  established  on  a "crash*  basis....  It  is 

still  administered  preponderantly  as  a holding  action.  j , 

Those  responsible  for  directing  the  program — in  Wash- 

ington  no  less  than  in  Saigon— find  substantially  the 

same  reasons  for  justifying  it  today  that  were  ad-  i , 

vanced  4 years  ago  when  the  situation  in  Vietnam  was  ! 

very  different. 


B.  "COUNTERINSURGENCY*  AND  THE  STRATEGIC  HAMLET  PROGRAM 


In  March  1960  the  US  embassy  in  Saigon  sent  to  Washington  a spe- 
cial report  on  the  internal  security  situation.  This  assessment 
noted,  among  other  things,  the  "growth  of  apathy  and  considerable 
dissatisfaction  among  the  rural  populace,"  which  it  said  stemmed  from 
control  by  corrupt  and  incompetent  provincial  and  district  authori- 
ties, abuses  of  police  powers,  and  poorly  conceived  and  executed  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  programs.  On  this  latter  point,  the 
country  team  noted  that  "the  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  tended  to  treat  the  population  with  suspicion 
or  to  coerce  it  and  has  been  rewarded  with  an  attitude  of  apathy  or 
resentment."17  Similar  warnings  issued  during  1960  from  many  sources, 
including  embassy  officials,  the  CIA  national  estimates  staff, 
scholars,  and  journalists.  What  was  needed,  it  was  thought,  was  a 
new  focus  and  some  new  ideas. 

What  emerged  after  months  of  discussion  was  a first  cut  at  a plan 
for  "counterinsurgency,"  an  increasingly  fashionable  subject  among  a 
wide  variety  of  self-styled  experts.  It  was  again  the  country  team 
in  Saigon  that  prepared  this  Counter-insurgency  Plan  for  Vietnam, 
which  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  increased  military  and 


16.  US  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Aid  Program  in  Vietnam,  Report,  86th  Cong,,  2d  sess. , 26  February 
i§6'd,  p.  9. 

17,  US  Embassy,  Saigon,  Desp.  No.  278,  7 March  1960. 
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economic  assistance.  Available  information  suggests  that  the  newly 
inaugurated  President  Kennedy  in  late  January  routinely  approved  the  j 

plan,  which,  in  addition  to  its  heavy  emphasis  on  military  programs, 
called  for  civic  action  to  win  the  hearts,  minds,  and  loyalty  of  the 
peasants.  The  modest  nonmilitary  programs  envisaged  were  in  such  j 

fields  as  continued  technical  assistance,  village  elections  in  some 
areas,  expansion  of  agricultural  development  and  crop  diversification 
(especially  in  the  Mekong  Delta),  and  limited  subsidies  for  agroville 
inhabitants. 

As  part  of  preparing  to  negotiate  the  plan  with  the  GVN,  an  Inter-  j 

departmental  Task  Force  for  Vietnam  was  established  in  Washington  to 
formulate  a detailed  program.  The  Task  Force  report,  approved  by  the 
President  on  11  May  1961,  stated  that  the  overall  objective  was  "to 
prevent  Communist  domination  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  create  in  that  • 

country  a viable  and  increasingly  democratic  society."  Military  pro-  \ 

grams  were  to  be  "accompanied  and  supplemented  by  a strong,  positive  j 

political-economic  program,"  and  the  report  specifically  recommended 
that  Diem’s  government  improve  its  rapport  with  the  population  so  as 
to  produce  active  public  cooperation  against  the  Viet  Cong.  Another  j 

specific  recommendation  called  for  a civic  action  program  to  press  j 

forward  with  "a  broad  range  of  community  development  activities  both  ! 

in  the  political  and  economic  field  ...  geared  to  bring  the  rural  i 

people  of  Vietnam  into  the  body  politic."  Annex  4 to  the  report  was  | 

more  specific  on  programs  of  economic  development  for  both  the  long  ; 

run  and  the  short  run.  Among  the  goals  set  for  long-range  develop- 
ment were  improvements  in  the  areas  of  agriculture,  health  services, 
education,  fishing,  roads,  public  administration,  and  industrial  de- 
velopment; many  of  them  mex>ely  encouraged  increased  emphasis  on  exist- 
ing USOM  technical  assistance  efforts.  Proposed  short-run  programs 
included  such  projects  as  well  digging  and  the  construction  of  schools, 
markets,  medical  dispensaries,  irrigation  ditches,  and  local  roads. 
Interestingly,  the  report  reflected  a belief  that  these  quick-fix 
projects  should  be  concentrated  "in  those  rural  areas  currently  sub- 
ject to  intensive  Viet  Cong  activities."  This  may  have  marked  the 
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opening  of  the  debate  over  whether  to  concentrate  short-run  develop- 
ment in  insecure  or  secure  areas,  a debate  that  was  to  become  more 

18 

open  as  time  passed  and  the  situation  worsened. 

With  the  major  thrust  of  US  strategy  for  the  insurgency  having 
been  approved  at  high  levels  of  the  US  Government,  the  next  step  was 
to  coordinate  it  with  the  GVN.  Vice  President  Johnson’s  trip  to  Sai- 
gon in  May  1961  provided  the  first  opportunity.  Though  the  record 
is  not  entirely  clear  as  to  just  what  Johnson  and  Diem  discussed, 
the  joint  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  visit  affords  some  in- 
sights. In  addition  to  the  usual  stress  on  military  support,  ”it 
was  agreed  that  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  would 
discuss  new  economic  and  social  measures  to  be  undertaken  in  rural 
areas,  to  accompany  the  anti-guerrilla  effort,  in  order  that  the 
people  of  Vietnam  should  benefit  promptly  from  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order  in  their  villages  and  provinces.”  The  long-range  economic 
development  program  was  also  an  area  on  which  the  two  governments 
pledged  to  work  together.  The  communique  also  announced  that  ”a  group 
of  highly  qualified  economic  and  fiscal  experts  would  meet  in  Vietnam 
to  work  out  a financial  plan  on  which  joint  efforts  should  be  based.”19 

The  US  team  of  experts,  headed  by  Eugene  Staley,  president  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  arrived  in  Saigon  in  June  1961.  Because 
the  issue  of  Vietnamese  military  force  increases  was  clearly  paramount, 
the  group  spent  most  of  its  time  and  effort  on  that  question.  However, 
it  did  devote  some  attention  to  ’’crash"  economic  and  social  programs , 
curiously  recommending  (among  other  things)  that  one  hundred  new  agro- 
villes  be  built,  although  President  Diem  had  experienced  great  diffi- 
culty establishing  the  20-odd  existing  agrovilles  and  had  informed 
Ambassador  Durbrow  over  a year  earlier  of  his  intention  to  cut  short 
the  whole  program.  The  group  also  recommended  that  high  priority  be 
given  to  other  economic  and  social  action  programs  such  as: 


18.  US-Vletnam  Relations.  Book  11,  pp.  70-72,  77,  111,  and  117-18 
of  section  entitled  "A  Program  of  Action  to  Prevent  Communist 
Domination  of  South  Vietnam.” 

19.  US  Department  of  Stace  Bulletin.  19  June  1961,  pp.  956-57. 
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(1)  expansion  of  communication  and  information  facilities,  including 
the  provision  of  transistor  radios  in  the  rural  areas  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  inter-village  communications  system;  (2)  a rural  medical 
program,  especially  for  war  casualties;  (3)  training  of  low-level 
and  middle-level  civilian  administrators , especially  in  the  rural 
areas;  and  (4)  training  of  the  Youth  Corps. 

Despite,  or  perhaps  as  a result  of,  all  the  deep-draft  studies 
of  1960-61,  the  basic  problem,  as  seen  on  the  US  side,  was  still  how 
to  integrate  the  various  military  and  economic-social  counterinsur- 
gency measures  into  an  effective  plan.  Fortunately,  there  appeared 
to  be  just  such  a plan  waiting  off  stage--Ngo  Dinh  Nhu’s  Strategic 
Hamlet  program.  The  main  objective  of  the  program,  formally  launched 

in  April  1962,  was  to  assure  security  and  viable  government  at  the 
20 

hamlet  level.  The  economic  and  social  development  content  of  the 
Strategic  Hamlet  program  was  almost  an  afterthought.  The  GVN  was 
expected  to  help  with  building  schools,  digging  wells,  and  introducing 
new  strains  of  rice,  but  only  after  the  construction  of  fortifications 
by  the  peasants  and  the  election  or  appointment  of  local  officials. 

The  hitch,  however,  was  that  the  government  rarely  seemed  to  get  be- 
yond the  latter  two  objectives,  and  whenever  it  did  turn  to  economic 
and  social  projects  there  were  major  difficulties  of  implementation. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  program  was  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu’s 
excessive  emphasis  on  quantitative  indicators  of  progress,  none  of 
which  involved  economic  or  social  development  criteria.  The  distract 
chief  and  his  Hamlet  Construction  cadre  would  therefore  proceed  to 
fortify  a hamlet,  establish  a local  administrative  committee,  credit 
themselves  with  having  completed  one  more  strategic  hamlet,  and  move 
on  to  another  area  without  particular  concern  for  the  follcw-up  activ- 
ities, most  of  which  were  economic  and  social.  With  the  pressure 
to  meet  Nhu’s  quotas,  there  was  little  or  no  incentive  to  proceed 
any  further, 


20.  For  a detailed  account  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program,  see 
Part  Two  of  Volume  III. 
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The  seemingly  low  priority  attached  by  the  GVN  to  developmental 
activities  reflected  Nhu’s  strong  views  on  self-reliance,  a motivating 
factor  in  hi.s  political  philosophy  known  as  personalism.  The  Stra- 
tegic Hamlet  program,  in  Nhu’s  view,  would  succeed  because  of  the 
spontaneous  support  of  the  people  concerned.  A major  theme  of  the 
Strategic  Hamlet  program  was  the  need  for  the  rural  people  themselves 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  improving  their  own  welfare.  Most 
Americans,  however,  saw  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program  as  an  example 
of  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  GVN  toward  its  citizens.  Self- 
reliance  to  the  American  advisers  was  generally  thought  of  in  terms 
of  short-term  self-help  projects.  The  primary  importance  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  them,  wa3  that  the  government  would  actually  be  doing  some- 
thing for  its  people.  There  were  practical  reasons,  too,  for  Nhu’s 
insistence  on  self-reliance,  since  the  cost  tc  the  GVN  in  material, 
money,  and  manpower  would  otherwise  have  been  overwhelming.  Although 
the  United  States  indicated  its  readiness  to  assist  tnrf  GVN  in  the 
field  of  economic  and  social  development  in  the  hamlets,  Nhu  and  his 
brother  Diem  were  wary  of  increasing  the  American  presence  in  the 
countryside. 

Given  the  GVN's  interest  in  promoting  self-reliance,  the  heart  of 
the  development  effort  in  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program  was  the  commu- 
nity self-help  program.  The  GVN  promised  to  provide  20  to  50  thou- 
sand piasters,  mostly  in  the  form  of  materials,  to  each  completed 
strategic  hamlet.  The.  self-help  projects  were  supposed  to  reflect 
the  desires  of  the  hamlet  people  and  most  often  involved  building  a 
school,  bridge,  road,  or  something  else  useful  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Proposals  for  such  projects  were  forwarded  for  the  approval 
of  higher  authorities  in  the  districts  and  provinces. 

Whatever  modest  success  was  achieved  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
social  development  during  the  Strategic  Hamlet  period  can  be  attributed 
to  US  pressure  or.  the  Diem  administration.  For  example,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  program,  GVN  efforts  to  provide  material  assistance  to 
the  newly  formed  strategic  hamlets  were  almost  completely  ignored 
under  the  press  of  military  clearing  and  securing  operations  Under 
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American  prodding,  however,  in  later  operations,  e.g.,  in  Phu  Yen 
Province,  more  attention  was  paid  to  helping  the  residents  of  stra- 
tegic hamlets  adjust  to  their  new  surroundings.  The  cost  of  these 
economic  and  social  development  activities  was  largely  borne  by  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  in  connection  with  this  increased  American 
role  during  the  Strategic  Hamlet  period  that  US  advisers  on  develop- 
ment were  assigned  to  the  provinces  for  the  first  time. 

Many  difficulties  arose  in  the  effort  to  implement  the  develop- 
ment side  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program,  and  several  of  them  were 
to  surface  repeatedly  over  the  next  decade.  The  main  problem  was, 
once  again,  that  the  Diem  administration,  simply  did  not  view  economic 
and  social  development  as  a major  priority.  In  the  absence  of  strong 
central  guidance  in  the  development  field,  many  officials  in  the 
provinces  and  districts  proved  ineffective,  corrupt,  or  both.  Another 
common  grievance  was  that  the  GVN  failed  to  carry  out  its  commitments. 
These  shortcomings  were  compounded  by  the  lack  of  bureaucratic  cooper- 
ation among  the  different  agencies  having  responsibilities  for  the 
implementation  of  programs — a common  failing  that  would  continue  to 
plague  all  aspects  of  the  pacification  effort  well  into  the  future. 

The  assassination  of  Diem  and  Nhu  on  1 November  1363  dealt  the 
Strategic  Hamlet  program  its  final  blow.  While  it  lasted,  a signifi- 
cant part  of  USOM’*  effort  was  channeled  toward  its  direct  support. 
Piasters  and  commodities,  such  as  fertilizer  and  cement,  were  fur- 
nished t m local  authorities  for  distribution  to  hamlet  inhabitants, 
and  technical  assistance  was  provided  on  health  and  construction 
projects.  Other  elements  of  USOM  continued  to  deal  with  the  more 
traditional  economic  development  programs  such  as  education  and 
training,  public  administration,  and  transportation.  By  1963  the 
overall  level  of  US  economic  aid  to  South  Vietnam  had  increased  to 
more  than  $400  million  annually,  and  the  next  few  years  were  to  see 
this  amount  nearly  double. 
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C.  INTERREGNUM : DEBATE  OVER  STRATEGY 

The  overthrow  of  Diem  in  late  1963  was  followed  by  a period  of 
great  political  and  administrative  upheaval  and  by  widespread  loss 
of  territory  to  the  aggressive  enemy.  If  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment had  received  insufficient  support  and  direction  from  the  Diem 
government,  the  situation  became  even  worse  with  the  frequent  turn- 
over of  leaders  during  1964  and  1965.  All  aspects  of  the  pacifica- 
tion effort  suffered,  but  the  GVN  initiative  in  the  development  field 
disappeared  almost  altogether.  It  was  only  through  increased  US  in- 
terest and  a sharp  expansion  of  the  US  role  in  the  countryside  that 
any  kind  of  momentum  was  regained  at  all. 

In  an  effort  to  salvage  part  of  what  was  left  of  the  Strategic 
Hamlet  program,  the  United  States  pressured  the  Vietnamese  to  pick 
up  where  Diem  and  Nhu  had  left  off  and,  especially,  to  address  the 
social  and  economic  development  so  lacking  in  the  previous  regime’s 
approach.  The  follow-on  effort  undertaken  in  January  1964  by  the 
government  of  Nguyen  Khanh,  the  New  Life  Hamlet  program,  was  intended 
to  demonstrate  to  the  rural  population  that  the  GVN,  assisted  by 
MACV  and  USOM,  could  do  something  for  the  peasants,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  The  security  situation  had  deteriorated  so  seriously, 
however,  that  the  countryside  was  in  danger  of  being  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Viet  Cong.  Consequently,  GVN-US  emphasis  was  necessar- 
ily on  clearing  the  enemy  frcm  specific  priority  areas  and  then 
following  up,  if  possible,  with  permanent  security  and,  eventually, 
with  the  development  activities  supposedly  associated  with  the  New 
Life  program.  When  it  could,  USAID  tried  to  stress  such  projects  as 
well-digging,  elementary  school  construction,  distribution  of  cooking 
oil  and  bulgar  wheat,  and  the  ’’pig-corn"  program.  Some  construction 
projects  were  initiated  on  a self-help  basis,  with  USOM  supplying 
commodities,  such  as  cement  and  tin  roofing,  while  the  inhabitants 
provided  the  labor;  other  projects  were  undertaken  completely  by 
various  US  agencies.  One  of  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  this  period 
was  that  considerable  time,  effort,  and  resources  went  into  hundreds 
of  hamlets  only  to  have  them  fall  under  the  control  of  the  insurgents. 
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It  underlined  the  importance  of  security  as  a prerequisite  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  activity. 

The  major  concern  of  Vietnamese  provincial  and  district  officials 
in  1964-65  was  political  survival.  To  the  extent  that  they  thought 
about  their  duties  as  local  administrators,  they  worried  about  stem- 
ming the  VC  tide  in  the  countryside.  This  chaotic  and  insecure  state 
of  affairs  encouraged  corruption  on  a wider  scale  than  ever  before. 

A province  chief,  for  example,  might  be  inclined  to  concentrate  on 
making  as  much  personal  profit  as  possible  before  he  was  replaced  by 
a new  man.  Then,  too,  coordination  among  the  local  branches  of  the 
GVN  ministries — poor  in  the  best  of  times — became  even  worse. 

Because  political  instabilities  within  the  GVN  were  so  predomi- 
nant during  this  period,  added  emphasis  during  the  New  Life  Hamlet 
program  was  placed  on  training  various  cadr<*  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
not  only  of  governmental  authority  but  also  of  administrative  talent 
in  the  countryside.  By  the  end  of  1965,  the  problems  caused  by  the 
proliferation  of  the  various  kinds  of  cadre  with  which  various  US  and 
GVN  agencies  had  been  experimenting  were  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the 
integration  of  their  functions  into  a single  program- -Rural  Construc- 
tion cadres,  later  named  Revolutionary  Development  cadres.  Since 
the  cadres  were  a key  element  in  implementing  this  and  subsequent 
pacification  strategies,  they  are  discussed  separately  in  Chapter  IV. 

The  political  instability  of  1964  and  early  1965,  along  with  the 
simultaneously  deteriorating  security  situation,  gradually  focused 
attention  on  a fundamental  problem  that  was  often  debated  within  USAID. 
Although  the  problem  and  the  debate  were  probably  both  magnified  by 
a change  in  USOM's  top  command  that  occurred  at  this  time,  there  did 
exist  sharp  differences  of  view  among  the  staff  concerning  the  proper 
role  of  AID  in  a counterinsurgency.  This  conflict,  one  of  the  major 
issues  highlighted  in  Chapter  I,  was  between  the  "traditionalists,1* 
who  thought  economic  assistance  should  be  primarily  directed  toward 
long-range  development,  and,  for  lack  of  a better  term,  the  "counter- 
insurgents  , **  who  believed  that  AID  should  sponsor  short-term,  high- 
impact  projects  capable  of  registering  immediate  and  visible  benefits 
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for  the  rural  population.  The  traditionalists  argued  that  pacifica- 
tion basically  meant  security  and  thus  should  be  left  to  the  military.  • . 

Meanwhile,  AID  should  devote  its  main  effort  to  developing  the  eco-  [{ 

nomic  institutions  of  the  country  so  that  when  the  military  had  de- 
feated the  insurgents  the  government  would  have  an  infrastructure  in  j , 

place  on  which  to  build.  The  counterinsurgents  argued  that  it  was 
unsound  to  wait  for  the  security  situation  to  improve  before  pursuing  i 

development  activities;  they  saw  the  war  as  a contest  for  the  loyalty 
of  the  peasants  and  therefore  recommended  pursuing  programs  that  would  j ■ 

prove  to  them  that  the  central  government  also  had  something  going  for 


The  debate  between  these  two  schools  was  especially  lively  during 
late  1964  and  1965,  but  it  was  never  really  resolved,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent is  still  continuing  beneath  the  surface.  However,  by  the  end  of 
1965  USOM  was  committed  to  full  support  of  the  GVN’s  '’rural  construc- 
tion” program  and  had  assumed  a direct  role  in  and  responsibility  for 
short-term,  high-impact  counterinsurgency  programs.  The  Provincial 
Operations  Office  or  USOM  became  responsible  for  administering  an 
extremely  wide  range  of  such  programs,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples: 

Self-Help:  Support  approximately  28,000  projects  with  con- 

struction materials — primarily  cement,  tin  roofing,  and  hand 
tools . 

Supplementing  Provincial  Development:  Support  almost  400 

small-scale  construction  projects  affecting  more  than  one 
hamlet  by  providing  technical  assistance,  cement,  roofing, 
and  small  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery’. 

Chieu  Hoi:  Provide  vehicles,  vocational  training  equipment, 

surplus  food,  and  construction  materials  for  defector  re- 
habilitation activities. 

Montagnard  Development:  Support  GVN  efforts  in  a program 

of  social  welfare  to  the  Montagnards,  including  construction 
of  12  boarding  schools  and  42  guest  houses  and  expansion  of 
two  technical  training  centers. 

Youth  Program:  Conduct  an  experimental  program  to  provide 

support  for  12,000  students  in  an  attempt  to  channel  their 
energies  into  constructive  outlets  by  financing  800  work 
camps  to  carry  out  small  construction  or  repair  projects 
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on  schools,  roads,  bridges,  latrines,  wells,  marketplaces, 
and  refugee  centers. 


In  addition  to  these  programs  supported  by  the  Provincial  Operations 
Office,  USOM  also  supported  intensified  programs  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  refugee  relief,  public  safety  (police),  and  public 
works  (primarily  roads  and  waterways). 

With  these  ambitious  goals,  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  the  Vietnamese  countryside  the  entire  weight  of  its 
experience  in  foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Even  with 
the  help  of  American  advisers,  the  scope  of  these  development  activ- 
ities was  so  vast  that  it  placed  a heavy  burden  on  the  limited  tech- 
nical manpower  of  the  GVN,  which  meant  that  in  many  cases  there  was 
inadequate  direction  of  programs  from  the  province  down  to  the  dis- 
trict, village,  and  hamlet.  This  led,  among  others,  to  further  cor- 
ruption; funds  and  material  not  only  found  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  GW  officials,  but  were  often  diverted  to  the  Viet  Cong.  In  addi- 
tion, the  relevance  of  some  of  the  programs  to  establishing  a GVN 
link  with  the  rural  people  came  into  question.  There  seemed  to  be 
little  effort  to  eliminate  marginal  programs  (e.g.,  the  ”pig-corn” 
and  bulgar  wheat  programs  and  building  latrines  and  athletic  fields); 
the  USOM  effort  was  rather  like  that  of  a physician  who  has  decided 
to  play  it  ’’safe”  with  his  ailing  patient  by  prescribing  virtually 
every  drug  on  the  market, 

A side  effect  of  USOM's  over prescribing  was  that  it  inevitably 
encouraged  inflation  of  the  local  currency.  As  the  American-sponsored- 
and-financed  projects  increased  the  demand  for  scarce  labor  and  mer- 
chandise, the  cost  of  goods  and  services  for  the  average  Vietnamese 
citizen  rose  higher  and  higher.  Although  he  might  not  understand  the 
role  of  supply  and  demand  in  causing  the  value  of  his  piaster  to 
diminish,  he  did  realize  that  the  United  States  and  the  GVN  were  some- 
how responsible  for  his  predicament,  and  he  was  ready  to  blame  them 
for  it. 

To  help  relieve  the  problems  these  programs  created  for  the  al- 
ii 

ready  overloaded  local  GVN  administrators,  increasing  numbers  of  US  i 
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advisers  were  dispatched  to  the  provinces  of  South  Vietnam,  but  these 
Americans  only  created  new  problems.  While  some  were  sensitive  and 
able  men,  others  were  totally  unfamiliar  with  rural  conditions  and 
Vietnamese  culture.  Besides,  this  massive  American  involvement  in 
the  countryside  tended  to  stifle  local  initiative.  Compared  to  the 
American  adviser,  the  Vietnamese  official  felt  small  (literally  and 
figuratively)  and  defensive.  His  reaction,  if  not  one  of  outright 
defiance  and  obstructiveness,  was  simply  to  allow  the  American  to 
have  his  own  way.  Finally,  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Americans 
in  the  countryside  served  to  highlight  the  picture  the  Viet  Cong 
painted  of  the  Americans  as  "neo-colonialists n and  the  Saigon  regime 
as  the  disreputable  pawn  of  Washington.  The  Viet  Cong  has  always 
strongly  stressed  this  propaganda  theme,  and  we  can  assume  that  it 
struck  a responsive  chord  among  the  peasantry. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  deeply  discouraging  1964-65  period,  on 
9 November  1965,  the  deputy  director  of  USAID  in  Vietnam  wrote  out- 
side official  channels  to  a senior  AID  official  in  Washington.  Al- 
though it  is  not  possible  here  to  make  due  allowance  for  whatever 
bureaucratic  and  personality  factors  may  have  been  involved,  this 
remarkable  letter  merits  full  quotation  because  it  sums  up  the  view 
of  a knowledgeable  man  on  the  spot  concerning  how  things  then  stood 
in  the  development  field  in  Vietnam: 


Mr.  Rutherford  M.  Poets,  JnisMft  Administrator,  Bureau  for  Fur  East,  Agency  for 
International  Developmant , Washington,  D.  C.,  November  ?,  1965! 

Dear  Rul:  As  least  one*  a week  I heve  writtan  to  you  a long  diJtribe  on  the  problems 
created  by  the  hasty  and  emotional  approach  to  assistance  So  Vietnam.  fortunately  »o 
far  I have  recover*"!  enough  »*lf -control  to  destroy  these  prior  to  nailing,  Suffice 
it  to  tay  that  X don't  like,  nor  approve,  whet  «*  ere  doing  her*.  It  it  at  tha  same 
time  both  unccnaciouJ  and  ur.ccnacionaila.  Lat  m*  only  make  thaaa  coronenti  without 
tha  iyrjca: 

I.  Tha  liii  program  rtpreaenti  the  unfattared  ireama  of  each  division  chiaf 
without  later  meaningful  and  tailcrad  reviaw. 

J.  This  program  waa  dreamed  up  under  the  illusion  that  all  Government  agencies 
in  ktashlngton  are  committed  to  massive  expenditure*  without  any  reatrairt  or 
accountability. 

!.  Thar*  is  r.o  mechanism  for  control,  audit,  or  analysis  of  costs,  input,  or 
utilisation. 

a.  Attempts  to  Instill  discipline  into  the  U.S.  efforts  are  not  tolerated  or 
yet  entertained. 

9.  There  is  widespreai  rumor  and  hint  of  diversion  and  corruption  with  no 
recognition  of  iti  possible  pretence. 

C.  Everyone  is  agree!  that  the  effort  is  excessive  and  thui  prone  to  wideicalt 
mishandling,  but  everyone  reacts  to  ever,  hints  of  need  by  sll-out  reguests  for  more 
resources. 

r.  Specific  program*  are  vastly  overfundad;  1.*.,  PSD,  PHD,  CIP,  Rafuge*  Co- 
ordination, arov  Ops  but  the  excus*  is  AID/VI  wants  it  this  way. 

9.  Ir.flatien  continues  and  the  economy  weakens,  and  tha  complaints  mount  pub- 
licly while  cur  answer  la  to  import  more  commodities  to  sop  up  extra  mcney. 

9.  There  is  no  restraint  in  the  money  supply. 
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13.  There  Is  ho  reetreint  on  th#  treeenOeut  buiget  Oeficit. 

11.  Thar*  is  no  effective  collection  of  dutiee,  tuts,  or  other  GVN  revenues. 

11.  IT.*  exchange  rat*  allowing  Imports  at  £3  to  I!  piasters  to  $1  sneoursges 
both  imports  and  diversion  of  supplies. 

Rod,  I could  go  on  for  days  with  eh*  absence  of  reasonable  tcenomic  planning  and 
implementation  In  this  activity. 

What  ia  needed— 

1.  1 hard-nosed  AIDAf  approach  to  determine  that  a*  aiilft  instead  of  a tatting. 

2.  Proesdures  and  systsms  to  insure  our  commodities  arrivt  har*  and  ir«  uial 
properly. 

5,  3cund  filial  aivic*  to  th*  GVN  and  not  pap. 

a.  A realistic  exchange  rat*  and  control  of  th*  U.S.  military  to  prevent  U.S. 
snuggling  and  f inanoial  finagling. 

5.  A r*dueti:n  of  both  p«rionr.*l  and  program  ocr.tant  to  rtaliatie  and  attain- 
able levels.  Meant  State,  COS,  AID  oesnja  hints  and  nudgaa  at  this  tut  no  force- 
ful  measure. 

d.  A carefully  d*vij*d  and  executed  plan  to  combat  profitairing  and  reexport 
of  supplier. 

7.  Imistanca  on  and  guidance  to  prevent  internal  budget  deficits. 
i.  Some  control  over  the  GVN  ui*  of  foreign  axchange. 

?.  Strong  treasures  to  add  quality  to  our  present  actlvltlei  end  reduce  quantity 
of  men,  money,  and  materials. 

13.  Reexamine  sen*  present  misguided  programs  to  get  them  on  th*  track. 

* * * I thin*,  more  effective  personnel,  AZE/lrf  support,  and  Mtur*  programing  vs 
in  crpent  necsstity.  This  f*  written  without  olsarane*  and  without  knowledge  of 
other  pus  ion  management.  I believe  it  represents,  newever,  th#  views  of  a sub- 
stantial mr-.ter  of  our  people.  I call  this  to  your  attention  for  whatever  reaction 
you  thin*  is  warranted.  My  intent  ic  to  help  th*  litustien  and  not  further  com- 
plicate issues.  This  situation  is  too  vital  to  U.S.  affairs  to  afford  anything 
lass  than  our  tast  effort.  Regret  my  inability  to  be  tore  useful  to  this  type  of 
U.S.  assistance  program. 

Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Edverds,  Deputy  Director 
U.S.  AID  Mission /Saigon 

<As  cited  in  US  House  of  Representatives , Comnitte*  on  Cove  meant  Operatisnt, 

An  Investloation  of  the  U.S.  Eccncr.lc  sr.d  Military  Assistance  Progrsms  in  Vietnam, 
aind  Report,  istbi  long.,  M sass.,  if  October  IsK,  pp.  iil-lSi.f 


D.  REEMPHASI3  ON  PACIFICATION 

Several  developments  in  the  latter  half  of  1955  directed  in- 
creased attention  to  the  civilian  aspects  of  pacification.  Fir  t, 
the  assumption  of  power  by  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  in  June  1955  and  his  success 
in  consolidating  that  power  soon  produced  a degree  of  stability  in 
Vietnam  unknown  to  many  who  were  then  serving  there.  Second,  the 
appointment  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  as  US  Ambassador  to  Saigon  in  July 
and  the  assignment  of  General  Edward  Lansdale  as  his  special  assistant 
for  pacification  (his  title  was  actually  chairman  of  the  US  Mission 
Liaison  Group)  appeared  to  give  an  added  lift  to  pacif ication,  for 
both  these  men  were  known  to  favor  activities  for  "winning  hearts 
and  minds."  Third,  the  introduction  of  more  US  combat  troops  also 
tended,  perhaps  somewhat  paradoxically,  to  boost  pacif icaticn.  Al- 
though the  troops  were  of  course  generally  assigned  a combat  role, 
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engaging  the  enemy  was  not  necessarily  a 24-hour-a-day  job.  Frequently  U 
they  were  either  called  upon  or  volunteered  to  help  with  civic  action 
projects  in  their  "off-duty"  time,  and  these  activities  often  received  jj 
widespread  publicity.  Fourth,  the  bombing  campaign  in  both  the  north 
and  south  raised  a public  outcry  in  the  United  States,  and  to  down-  j j 

play  the  bombing  and  fighting,  the  administration  in  Washington  sought 
to  emphasize  the  "good  works"  the  US  forces  were  performing  for  the  [ 

Vietnamese  people;  also,  the  tactical  bombing  in  the  south  and  the 
creation  of  more  and  more  free-fire  zones  vastly  increased  the  number  j ; 

of  refugees,  who  in  themselves  dramatized  the  need  for  social  and  eco-  '■ 

nomic  programs.  Lastly,  the  Johnson  administration's  emphasis  on  , 

building  a Great  Society  at  home  tended  to  spill  ever  into  Vietnam.  | 

All  of  these  threads  were  pulled  together  at  the  Honolulu  Con- 
ference of  top-level  US  and  Vietnamese  policymakers  in  February  1966,  i : 

when  both  the  United  States  and  the  GVN  agreed  to  consider  the  civil- 
ian aspects  of  the  war  as  being  almost  as  important  as  the  military 
effort.  By  this  time,  too,  the  GVN  had  drawn  up  an  ambitious  national 
pacification  plan— the  Revolutionary  Development  program— for  execution  j 
under  the  energetic  and  able  direction  of  Major  General  Nguyen  Due 
Thang,  who  headed  the  newly  created  Ministry  of  Rural  Construction 
(Revolutionary  Development).  Development  activities  of  various 
types  were  to  take  place  during  the  securing  as  well  as  development 
stages  of  pacification;  these  activities  were  generally  described 
under  the  rubric  of  "new  life  development,"  which  was  designed  to 


21.  The  name  given  the  1966  pacification  plan  by  the  Vietnamese 
was  "Rural  Construction"  (Xay  Dung  Nong  ThonJ.  But  following  the 
Honolulu  Conference  with  its  attention  to  social  revolution,  the  Amer- 
icans wanted  a title  with  more  "pizzazz,"  and  the  phrase  "revolutionary 
development"  was  chosen.  Iremier  Xy,  however,  said  that  the  term 
revolutionary  development  was  untranslatable.  Shortly  thereafter, 
when  the  Vietnamese  dropped  the  word  "rural"  from  the  Ministry  of 
Rural  Construction,  thereby  further  confusing  the  situation,  a com- 
promise was  reached.  The  new  program  would  be  referred  to  in  English 
as  the  Revolutionary  Development  (RD)  program— under  the  direction  of 
the  Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Development  (MORD).  The  Vietnamese  con- 
tinued to  call  it  the  Construction  Program  (Xay  Duncr).  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction  (3o  Xay  Dung). 
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meet  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  in  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  fields.  The  Rural  Construction  (now  renamed  Revolu- 
tionary Development  or  RD)  cadres  were  to  be  the  "cutting  edge"  of 
pacification  in  the  countryside. 

Although  the  Revolutionary  Development  program  received  a great 
deal  of  public  attention  after  its  organization  had  jelled  in  1966, 
progress  in  pacification  continued  to  lag.  There  was  a tendency  to 
attribute  this  lag  to  the  lack  of  a tightly  organized  effort  to  ad- 
minister the  various  programs}  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  lar- 
ger problem  of  thinking  through  just  what  it  was  we  wanted  to 
accomplish  and  how  we  expected  to  accomplish  it.  Organization  was 
seen  almost  as  a panacea,  and  much  of  the  US  effort  during  1966-67 
was  focused  on  devising  various  organizational  schemes  to  administer 
pacification  more  effectively. 

Meanwhile,  the  US-financed  Commodity  Import  Program  more  than 
doubled,  from  approximately  $150  million  in  FY  1965  to  almost  $400 
million  for  FY  1966,  and  so  did  the  GVN’s  dollar  balances.  We  were 
still  supplying  aid  faster  than  Vietnam  could  absorb  it,  and  this 
continued  to  have  a debilitating  effect  on  the  Vietnamese.  The  in- 
creased US  assistance  pledged  at  the  Honolulu  Conference  was  predi- 
cated on  the  GVN's  undertaking  certain  economic  and  administrative 
reforms,  but,  as  in  earlier  years,  the  aid  was  delivered  without  many 
of  the  conditions  having  been  met. 

The  question  of  reforms  by  the  GW  came  up  again  at  the  Manila 
Conference  in  October  1966.  In  Manila,  as  in  Honolulu,  the  GVN  mostly 
paid  lip-service  to  the  question  of  reforms,  though  some,  of  course, 
were  instituted — especially  those  dealing  with  a new  constitution  and 
presidential  elections.  Instilled  with  renewed  vigor  as  a result  of 
the  Manila  Conference,  both  Washington  and  Saigon  continued  to  push 
for  positive  progress  in  pacification.  Saigon  agreed  to  commit  approx- 
imately one-half  of  the  ARW  to  security  duties  associated  with  the 
pursuit  of  the  Revolutionary  Development  program.  For  its  part,  Wash- 
ington, in  the  late  autumn  of  1966,  created  the  US  Office  of  Civil 
Operations  (OCO)  in  Vietnam,  which  brought  the  various  civilian 
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pacification  programs  under  one  roof  and  tended  to  foster  a dialogue 
between  the  many  thousands  of  US  civilian  advisers  serving  in  the 
field.  When  the  1966  revolutionary  development  efforts  generally 
fell  short  of  their  inflated  goals,  an  attempt  was  made  to  conform  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation  by  decreasing  the  goals  for  1967.  The 
emphasis  in  1967,  it  was  reported,  was  to  be  on  quality  rather  than 
quantity. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1967,  a decision  to  bring  all  the  various 
components— civilian  and  military- -of  the  American  pacification  effort 
under  a single  manager  led  to  the  replacement  of  OCX)  by  CORDS,  the 
umbrella  US  organization  for  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment Support.  Although  this  arrangement  did  not  lead  to  a dra- 
matic scaling-down  of  development  activities,  it  did  result  in  a more 
careful  weighing  of  the  utility  of  each  program  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Viet  Cong.  Those  with  the  greatest  potential  for  strength- 
ening the  GVN’s  link  with  the  rural  population  were  emphasized  in  the 
annual  plans  that  became  a regular  feature  of  the  new  organizational 
arrangement,  and  the  provincial  adviser,  the  senior  US  CORDS  official 
at  that  level,  was  given  wide-ranging  control  over  the  province’s 
pacification  effort  in  all  its  variety.  Although  parochial  Interests 
could  not  be  eliminated  entirely — for  example,  there  was  a tendency 
for  AID  officials  assigned  to  CORDS  still  to  look  toward  Saigon’s  AID 
leadership  for  direction — great  improvement  was  registered  under  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Robert  Komer,  who  had  formerly  served  as  paci- 
fication  ttback-upM  man  in  the  White  House. 

The  GVN  established  a parallel  structure  for  conducting  the  paci- 
fication effort  by  activating  a Central  Pacification  and  Development 
Council  in  Saigon  supported  by  similar  councils  in  the  provinces. 

The  province  chief,  as  head  of  the  provincial  council,  theoretically 
provided  single-manager  leadership  for  pacification  activities  in  the 
province.  His  problems,  however,  were  probably  greater  than  those 


22.  For  more  information  on  the  US-GVN  organizations  for  paci- 
fication see  Chapter  III  of  Part  V. 
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of  his  US  counterpart,  for  he  had  to  compete  not  only  with  the  self- 
interest  of  ARVN  commanders  but  also  with  the  more  pronounced  vertical 
orientation  of  local  officials  representing  the  different  Saigon 
ministries.  Nevertheless,  despite  these  drawbacks,  CORDS  and  CPDC 
did  streamline  the  implementation  of  an  increasingly  complex  and 
multi-faceted  pacification  effort. 

While  statistics  on  the  amount  of  US  aid  pumped  into  the  Revolu- 
tionary Development  program  vary  widely  from  source  to  source,  direct 
USAID  project  aid  during  PY  1967  was  approximately  30  percent  of  total 
project  aid,  or  about  $72  million.  Over  half  this  amount  was  pro- 
grammed for  technical  support  and  the  Air  America  contract;  of  the 
remainder,  only  about  $3.9  million,  or  1 percent  of  all  project  aid, 

was  earmarked  for  new  life  development  activities  carried  out  by  the 
23 

RD  cadre.  For  FY  1968,  project  aid,  as  well  as  the  overall  aid 

effort,  was  reduced,  although  the  amount  allocated  to  "Revolutionary 

Development  and  Saigon"  was  increased  to  $11.6  million,  or  S percent 

of  total  project  aid.  Part  of  this  reduction  reflected  an  over-due 

cutback  on  the  largesse  of  the  preceding  two  fiscal  years,  which 

24 

resulted  in  GVN  dollar  balances  of  over  $300  million  by  1966. 

Although  the  1968  pacification  plans  drawn  up  during  1967  gen- 
erally called  for  an  expansion  of  the  1967  goals , the  Tet  offensive 
initially  diverted  the  attention  of  CORDS  away  from  revolutionary 
development.  On  the  civilian  side,  the  most  pressing  need  was  to  care 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees.  After  the  bulk  of  those  refu- 
gees had  been  either  resettled  or  lodged  in  refugee  camps,  CORDS  once 
again  focused  its  attention  on  the  rural  areas. 

The  Tet  offensive  revealed  how  fragile  the  advances  in  pacifica- 
tion had  been{  and  spurred  both  the  United  States  and  the  GVN  to  de- 
viate from  the  previously  agreed  1968  plan.  For  a variety  of  reasons, 


21.  USAID,  Saigon,  Report  to  the  Ambassador,  1967,  p.  81. 

24.  US  House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations for  1968,  Hearings,  $0th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  l9$7,  Fart  2. 
pp.  989-91. 
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among  which  was  the  recognition  of  the  GVN’s  need  to  establish  . j 

quickly  a physical  presence  in  as  much  of  the  countryside  as  possible  , 

in  t.ie  event  a sudden  cease-fire  was  decided  upon  at  the  Paris  talks,  | I j 

a 90-day  Accelerated  Pacification  Campaign  (APC)  was  launched  in  I 

November  1968.  While  the  APC  devoted  little  attention  to  the  civil-  j ( j 

ian  aspects  of  pacification,  it  did  definitively  shift  the  primary  i 

locus  of  development  from  the  hamlet  back  to  the  village.  This  was  [ 

! 

especially  significant  because  at  about  this  same  time  President  ! 

Thieu  began  to  stress  political  decentralization  to  local  governments.  j 
This  involved  not  only  local  elections,  but  also  the  main  development  1 ' j 

program  of  the  years  since  then,  the  so-called  Village  Self -Develop-  , j 

ment  (VSD)  program,  which  has  concentrated  first  on  the  secure,  then  ( : ! 

25  1 

on  the  insecure,  areas.  j 

The  VSD  program,  as  its  nama  suggests,  repeats  the  Strategic  Ham-  | I j 

let  program’s  emphasis  on  self-reliance,  but  it  does  include  some  i 

features  that  differ  markedly  from  elements  of  that  earlier  program.  I < ; 

The  most  important  of  these  bears  on  the  GVN’s  attitude  toward  the 
people.  The  Diem  administration’s  view  was  that  self-help  projects  j , 

should  reflect  Saigon’s  judgment  of  what  would  be  good  for  the  local 
communities  in  the  way  of  schools,  dispensaries,  bridges,  and  so  on, 
whereas  the  Thieu  government  has  been  willing  to  let  the  local  people 
exert  predominant  influence  over  the  selection  of  projects.  Intro- 
duced in  1969,  VSD  granted  each  village  with  an  elected  government  a 
development  fund  of  1 million  piasters.  The  fund  came  under  the  con-  i 

trol  of  the  elected  Village  Council,  thus  enhancing  the  prestige  of  j 

the  council  and  stimulating  the  participation  of  the  people  in  matters 
affecting  it.  The  GVN  allocated  nearly  2 billion  piasters,  or  about 
$17  million,  to  the  villages  in  this  way  in  1969,  an  average  of  $8100 
per  village.  In  1970  the  allocations  were  made  on  the  basis  of 


25.  Another  dramatic  action  by  President  Thieu  in  the  area  of 
economic  and  social  development  has  been  the  new  land  reform  laws, 
which  are  part  of  the  pattern  of  decentralization  established  by 
village  elections  and  the  VSD  program.  See  Chapter  II  in  Part  Five  of 
this  volume. 
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population  and  amounted  to  about  2.5  billion  piasters,  or  over  ?20 
million,  One  of  the  provisions  concerning  the  use  of  the  funds  has 

been  that  the  people  themselves  must  contribute  either  labor  or  money 
to  the  projects  they  select.  Eesides  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
the  projects  themselves,  the  VSD  program  encourages  a political  trans- 
formation of  the  people  into  active  participants  in  a process  that 
not  only  binds  them  together  but  links  them  to  the  central  government 
as  never  before.  It  is  not  a link  that  rests  necessarily  on  admira-  - 
tion  for  President  Thieu  or  on  strong  emotional  attachment  to  the 
concapt  of  participatory  government,  but  on  practical  perceptions  of 
personal  and  mutual  advantage. 

Along  lines  similar  to  the  VSD  program,  the  GVN  initiated  a 1 bil- 
lion piaster  Province  Council  Development  program  in  the  wake  of 
the  election  of  new  provincial  councils  in  1970.  Council  members 
solicit  proposals  from  among  their  constituents  and  hold  open 
meetings  to  reach  decisions  on  projects  to  be  undertaken.  Once 
selected,  projects  are  turned  over  to  the  Province  Pacification  and 
Development  Council  for  implementation.  As  with  the  VSD  program,  the 
primary  significance  of  this  program  is  political  in  that  it  strength- 
ens the  power  of  the  newly  elected  councils  and  enhances  their  pres- 
tige among  the  people.  Tt  also  attracts  more  caoable  candidates  into 
running  for  council  seats. 

Besides  village  self-government  and  self -development  programs, 
other  projects  supported  by  CORDS  and  CPDC  today  include  refugee  re- 
settlement, urban  development,  and  veterans  affairs.  In  addition, 
USAID’s  technical  divisions  currently  support  a wide  variety  of  pro- 
grams in  land  reform  and  in  more  traditional  development  fields  as 
public  health,  public  works,  education,  and  public  administration. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  anv  shortcoming  of  the  GVN  is  seen  as 
detrimental  to  the  war,  and  therefore  eligible  for  some  degree  of 
attention  and  financial  support  by  CORDS  or  USAID.  One  may  surely 
question  whether  veterans  affairs  should  fall  under  ’’pacification," 
and  whether  such  activities  now  described  in  the  1971  community  de- 
fense and  local  development  plan  as  land  reform,  agricultural 
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production,  put  lie  works,  health,  and  education  are  not  in  reality 
long-term  development  problems  inherent  in  the  process  of  moderniza- 
tion an where.  The  1971  pacification  plan  thus  raises  once  again  the 
question  of  the  proper  role  of  AID  in  an  insurgency  environment. 

In  spite  of  the  many  problems  encountered  along  the  way,  the  US- 
GVN  economic  and  social  development  activities  seen  to  be  making 
strides  in  involving  the  rural  people  with  the  government  and  in  weak- 
ening the  hold  of  the  Viet  Cong.  The  pragmatic  Vietnamese  villager 
has  always  been  influenced  by  self-interest,  and  there  have  been  times 
in  the  pa3t  when  conditions  in  the  countryside  provided  him  with  no 
alternative  but  to  support  the  Viet  Cong.  Those  conditions  have 
changed  drastically  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the  delta  provinces. 
Increased  security  and  the  opening  of  roads  have  provided  access  to 
markets  long  shut  off.  New  agricultural  techniques,  the  introduction 
of  improved  strains  of  rice,  and  access  to  modern  equipment  such  as 
water  pumps  and  tractors  have  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  most  rural  Vietnamese.  Also,  the  implementation  of  the  1970  land 
reform  legislation  has  reduced,  if  not  yet  eliminated,  on-'  of  the  most 
serious  causes  of  disgruntlement  among  the  peasants. 

A persuasive  argument  could  be  made  that  these  conditions  might 
have  been  achieved  without  the  massive  US-GVN  effort  in  the  develop- 
ment field,  that  a more  discriminating  and  selective  approach  would 

have  done  the  job  just  as  well  and  at  considerably  less  cost  in  terms 

26 

of  human  and  material  resources.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of 


26.  Pacification  funding  rose  from  a US-GVN  total  of  $581.9 
million  in  1966  to  $1.3  billion  in  1969,  and  the  1970  plan  was 
funded  at  a level  of  $1.5  billion,  51  percent  of  which  was  supported 
in  one  form  or  another  by  the  United  States.  For  the  1970  program, 
however,  the  greatest  part  of  the  US  contribution  was  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  ($729  million);  AID  contributed  $48  million  in 
project  assistance  and  $114  million  in  counterpart.  The  remaining 
$627  million  was  provided  by  the  GVN,  although  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  much  GVN  revenue  is  indirectly  provided  by  the  United 
States.  (Funding  figures  from  US  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relatic.is,  Vietnam:  Policy  and  Frospects,  1970.  Hearings,  91st  Cong., 

2d  sess.,  February  and  Mai'ch  1970,  p~.  708.) 
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efficiencies  or  inefficiencies,  the  peasant  hos  been  increasingly 
drawn  into  a mutually  advantageous  relationship  with  the  government 
and  has  begun  to  recognise  and  appreciate  the  benefits  attached  to 
the  present  political  arrangement.  He  must  be  aware  that  a resur- 
gence of  VC  activity  and  the  accompanying  deterioration  of  security 
in  the  countryside  would  only  destroy  whatever  gains  he  has  made  in 
recent  years.  This  is  the  problem  the  VC  leadership  faces;  what  can 
it  now  offer  the  peasant  as  an  incentive  to  support  the  Communist 
guerrilla  movement?  For  most  rural  Vietnamese,  today  the  answer  is 
’'very  little.”  The  only  part  of  the  country  where  life  remains  eco- 
nomically and  socially  depressed  is  in  the  provinces  of  central  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  here  that  the  US-GVN  continue  to  face  a major  challenge 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  aspects  of  pacification. 


IV 


DEVELOPMENT  CF  CADRE  TECHNIQUES 
A.  CIVIC  ACTION  PERIOD 

As  an  instrument  for  establishing  the  government's  control  in  the 
countryside,  the  cadre  concept  came  into  being  early  in  the  Diem  ad- 
ministration under  the  name  of  "Civic  Action."  The  sources  of  inspir- 
ation were  many,  including  the  Viet  Minh  cadre  who  had  proven  so 
successful  against  the  French,  the  French  Government's  own  experiment 
during  the  early  1950s  with  cadre  known  as  Groupes  Administratif s 
Mobiles  Operationnels  (GAMCS),  ana  the  civic  action  teams  the  Philip- 
pine Government  used  in  its  struggle  against  the  Huks.  The  latter 
experience  registered  in  South  Vietnam  through  the  efforts  of  General 
Edward  Lansdale,  who  had  been  chief  US  adviser  to  Ramon  Magsaysay. 

According  to  Lansdale 's  own  account,  the  early  use  of  Civic  Action 
cadre  was  necessitated  by  the  administrative  vacuum  that  was  being 
created  in  the  countryside  as  both  Viet  Minh  and  French  administrators 
withdrew  after  the  1954  Geneva  Accords."1'  The  new  government  of  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  did  nor  have  the  manpower  to  assign  to  these  remote  areas, 
so  the  cadres  were  sent  to  the  villages  as  a stop-gap  measure.  At 
the  outset,  insecurity  and  competitive  activity  by  the  insurgents, 
cr  what  remained  of  them,  were  relatively  minor  considerations. 

A Directorate  cf  Civic  Action  was  formed  under  the  chairmanship 
cf  Qui  Ceng  Cung,  a former  Viet  Minh,  to  implement  the  program.  The 
original  idea  wa s to  staff  the  ranks  of  the  cadre  with  temporarily 
assigned  government  workers  drawn  from  the  ministries  and  other 
agencies.  The  assignments  were  to  be  for  six  months,  after  which  the 
v/erkers  would  return  tc  their  regular  posts.  This  scheme  never  got 


1.  Interview  with  General  Edward  Lansdale,  12  April  1971. 
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Preciiiii  pace  link 


off  the  ground,  however,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  ministries 
to  release  their  personnel  and  the  even  greater  reluctance  of  the 
government  workers  themselves  to  be  sent  out  into  the  boondocks.  A 
solution  to  this  problem  was  discovered  in  the  large  number  of 
refugees  from  the  north,  many  of  whom  had  had  civil  service  experience. 
It  turned  out  that  most  of  the  refugees  hired  as  civic  action  workers 
were  Catholics,  and  many  of  these  became  cadre  team  leaders. 

The  Civic  Action  cadre,  clad  in  the  traditional  black  pajamas  of 
the  Vietnamese  farmer,  were  motivated  by  the  "three  withs" — eat, 
sleep,  and  work  with  the  people.  They  took  surveys  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people,  planned  schools  and  hospitals,  repaired 
roads  and  irrigation  canals,  introduced  new  agricultural  methods, 
and  trained  self-defense  militia  for  the  village.  They  also  conducted 
political  meetings  to  teach  the  people  how  to  hold  elections.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  program,  they  also  held  political  indoctrination  ses- 
sions and  helped  conduct  Diem*s  Anti-Communist  Denunciation  Campaign. 

The  Catholic  predominance  in  the  cadre  program  caused  a flavor  of 
special  interest  to  be  attached  to  it.  In  addition,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu, 
the  brother  and  principal  adviser  of  President  Diem,  gained  control 
of  the  teams  and  used  them  to  further  his  own  ambitions  and  those  of 
his  family.  Regardless  of  these  considerations  of  intrigue,  by  1956 
the  Civic  Action  program  had  in  any  event  outlived  its  early  respon- 
sibilities. The  Diem  government  appeared  to  have  established  its 
administrative  control  throughout  the  country,  except  in  a few  iso- 
lated areas,  and  there  was  as  yet  little  awareness  of  the  problems 
that  the  growth  of  a rural-based  insurgency  could  pose  for  the  fragile 
administrative  structure  in  the  villages  and  hamlets.  In  1956  the 
possibility  of  a conventional  attack  by  North  Vietnamese  troops  across 
the  DMZ  was  thought  to  be  the  greatest  threat  to  the  country's  admin- 
istrative stability. 

B.  STRATEGIC  HAMLET  PERIOD 

The  need  for  cadre  of  the  true  "civic  action"  mold  arose  again  in 
the  late  1950s,  this  time  not  to  fill  an  administrative  vacuum  but  to 
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reassert  the  Diem  government's  control  ever  areas  that  had  by  then 
fallen  under  the  influence  cf  Communists.  This  time,  instead  of  the 
uniform  and  centralized  approach  adopted  during  the  earlier  civic 
action  days,  a variety  of  forms  and  techniques  were  instituted.  This 
multi-cadre  approach  reflected  the  growing  divisions  within  the  Diem 
regime  rather  than  any  conscious  decision  based  on  practical  consider- 
ations of  what  would  work  best.  As  a result,  by  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program  in  late  1961,  there  were 
several  kinds  of  cadre  groups  operating  in  the  rural  areas. 

1.  Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Groups  (CIDGs) 

The  CIDG  was  the  only  cadre  program  of  the  Diem  years  that  openly 
involved  direct  and  substantial  US  participation.  Because  of  Diem's 
sensitivity  to  foreign  influence,  the  CIDGs  operated  almost  exclusively 
in  the  remote  highlands  of  central  Vietnam,  far  from  the  major  centers 
of  population.  Beginning  with  the  Rhode  tribe  around  Ean  Me  Thuot  in 
Darlac  Province  in  early  1961,  teams  of  US  and  Vietnamese  Special 
Forces  undertook  to  train  and  equip  young  men  from  the  tribal  villages. 
After  six  weeks  of  instructions,  these  men  were  returned  to  defend 
their  hamlets  and  report  insurgent  movements. 

Unlike  all  ether  cadre  programs  initiated  during  the  Diem  period, 
the  CIDGs  survived  the  1 November  1963  coup  d'etat,  in  large  part 
because  of  their  isolation  from  the  mainstream  cf  political  activity. 

By  1964  CIDG  operations  had  been  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  some  of  the  areas  cf  the  Mekong  Delta  most  diffi- 
cult to  pacify.  The  civic  action  work  in  the  hamlets  included  medical 
care,  construction  projects,  and  education  programs.  Although  more 
than  25,000  highlanders  were  armed  under  the  program  by  1965,  the 
vastness  cf  the  Central  Highlands  area  and  the  presence  there  of  large 
units  of  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops  limited  their  effective- 
ness. 

2.  Force  Populaire 

This  cadre  group  was  the  creation  of  Ngo  Dinh  Can,  youngest  brother 
of  President  Diem  and  nominal  "ruler"  cf  the  provinces  cf  central  Vietnam. 
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Can  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  identify  more  closely  with  the 
peasants  than  either  of  his  brothers.  He  fashioned  the  Force  Populaire 
into  well-trained  and  highly  motivated  teams,  organized  on  the  Commu- 
nist prototype,  that  moved  unobtrusively  about  the  countryside  living 
and  working  with  the  people.  The  selection  process  required  all  mem- 
bers to  be  volunteers  and  from  modest  peasant  backgrounds;  the  train- 
ing program  was  a rigorous  one  that  emphasized  the  inculcation  of 
esprit.  Although  armed  while  moving  from  village  to  village,  the 
cadre  did  net  use  their  weapons  unless  they  were  directly  threatened 
by  the  enemy. 

The  success  of  the  Force  Populaire  in  the  seventeen  central  prov- 
inces under  Can’s  control  encouraged  Diem  to  expand  the  program  to 
the  delta  provinces.  Actually,  Can  had  hoped  for  much  more,  convinced 
as  he  was  that  his  was  a far  better  strategy  for  regaining  influence 
in  the  countryside  than  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program  favored  by  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu.  The  Strategic  Hamlet  program  prevailed,  but  this  did  not 
amount  to  a rejection  of  the  cadre  technique,  for  cadre  groups  figured 
in  its  implementation.  The  cadre's  role,  hov/ever,  was  subordinated  to 
the  larger  conceptual  framework. 

3.  Hamlet  Construction  Cadre 

The  first  step  the  province  chiefs  took  to  implement  President 
Diem’s  directive  on  strategic  hamlets  was  to  recruit  Hamlet  Construc- 
tion cadre  teams.  The  responsibility  for  these  teams  was  assigned  to 
the  Ministry  of  Civic  Action,  which  had  been  upgraded  from  a director- 
ate in  1957.  Unfortunately,  this  Ministry  continued  to  be  dominated 
by  its  narrow  political  allegiance  to  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu. 

Cadre  team  leaders  were  selected  from  among  the  young  men  in  the 
provincial  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Civic  Action,  and  most  team  mem- 
bers were  drawn  from  the  districts  in  which  they  were  expected  to 
operate.  After  an  intensive  training  program,  an  11-man  team  would 
visit  a hamlet,  generally  for  three  to  eight  weeks,  depending  on  the 
attitude  of  the  population,  the  extent  of  enemy  subversion,  and  other 
factors.  Its  tasks  covered  a wide  range  of  security,  intelligence, 
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administrative,  political,  and  economic  activities,  of  which  the 
construction  of  fortifications  received  the  most  attention  by  far. 

The  quality  of  the  cadre  varied  greatly  from  province  to  province 
and  district  to  district,  depending  on  the  leadership  demonstrated  at 
those  levels.  The  district  chief  was  the  key  man,  because  he  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  cadre  program’s  operational  success. 

Adroit  helmsmanship,  however,  could  not  compensate  entirely  for  the 
problem  of  quality  caused  by  Nhu’s  timetables  and  quotas  which  called 
for  too  many  cadre  tco  soon.  Another  problem  was  the  bare  subsistence 
salary  of  900  piasters  (US$12.37)  per  month,  and  still  another  was 
the  emphasis  exerted  at  the  national  level  on  evidence  of  progress 
through  identifiable  physical  indicators.  The  consequences  cf  this 
latter  insistence  were  twofold.  First,  the  more  intangible  but  highly 
critical  task  cf  gaining  the  involvement  cf  the  people  tended  to  get 
detracked  in  the  rush  to  accompliah  "things.’'  Second,  when  goals 
and  quotas  could  not  be  met,  there  was  a strong  temptation  to  distort 
facts  in  order  to  escape  a reprimand  from  on  high.  As  a result,  a 
badly  misleading  picture  of  what  was  happening  in  the  countryside 
emerged  during  the  period  from  1961  to  1963. * 

The  Kamlet  Construction  cadre  were  s far  cry  from  the  tough, 
tightly  knit,  dedicated  cadre  represented  by  the  Force  Pcpulaire.  It 
is  net  surprising,  therefore,  that  several  of  the  mere  dynamic  prov- 
ince chiefs  continued  to  experiment  with  more  elite  cadres.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  its  exact  role,  the  CIA  appears  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  encouraging  some  cf  these  local  ad  hoc  arrange- 
ments . 

4.  Advance  Political  Action  Teams 

The  most  important  single  center  of  experimentation  with  caare 
techniques  was  h.ien  Hoa  Province,  where  the  province  chief,  Lt.  Colonel 
Trar.  I.’goc  Chau,  was  a dynamic  leader  with  excellent  political  instincts. 
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Following  his  assignment  to  Kien  Hoa  in  1962,  he  had  organized  on  his 
own  the  nucleus  of  the  first  census -grievance  program,  the  basic  aim 
of  which  was  to  identify,  through  the  recruitment  of  resident  under- 
cover agents,  members  of  the  VC  infrastructure  in  the  villages  and 
hamlets.  With  the  aid  of  US  advisers,  Chau  then  developed  a mechanism, 
the  Advance  Political  Action  (APA)  team,  to  negate  the  influence  of  the 
the  enemy  agit-prop  apparatus.  Initially  numbering  seven  to  ten  men, 
the  team  acted  as  an  advance  presence  of  the  GVN  in  carrying  out  basic 
propaganda,  civic  action,  and  intelligence  missions.  It  was  lightly 
armed,  dressed  in  the  black  pajamas  of  the  peasant,  and  completely 
mobile. 

After  several  months  of  experimentation  in  Kien  Hoa,  variations 
of  the  APA  concept  were  attempted  elsewhere  during  1962  and  1963 — in 
Kien  Phong,  Phuoc  Long,  Long  Khanh,  and  Phuoc  Tuy.  These  trial-and- 
error  operations  were  sponsored  by  the  CIA  in  the  search  for  more 
effective  ways  cf  extending  GVN  control  into  areas  where  regular  cadre 
were  unequal  to  the  task. 

C.  POST- DIEM  PERIOD 

President  Diem's  assassination  in  late  1963  had  a devastating 
impact  on  all  cadre  programs,  except  the  CIDGs.  Successor  regimes 
removed  the  vast  majority  of  province  chiefs  and  replaced  them  with 
personal  followers  who  were  often  unfamiliar  with  political  action 
concepts  and  who  tended  to  misuse  the  cadre  teams  or  to  disband  them 
entirely.  Although  the  lower  echelons  were  not  as  severely  affected, 
the  cadre  program  had  generally  been  closely  run  by  the  province  chiefs 
and  their  removal  crippled  its  guiding  force. 

1.  Renewal  of  APA  Teams 

By  the  spring  cf  1964,  some  US  advisers  had  decided  to  resurrect 
the  APAs.  A training  center  at  Cat  Lo  was  opened,  and  the  first  class 
was  processed  through  the  facility  in  March  and  April.  The  size  of 
the  classes,  which  lasted  for  eight  weeks,  grew  from  43  to  100,  and 
then  to  300.  Most  students  were  recruited  from  and  returned  to  the 


provinces  in  Regions  III  and  17.  The  revived  APA  program  was  pursued 
independently  of  the  GW,  although  not  without  its  knowledge. 

7.  People's  Action  Teams 

While  the  Cat  Lo  effort  was  being  pushed  in  the  south,  a new  type 
cf  cadre  effort  emerged  in  the  northern  coastal  region  of  Quang  Ngai. 
The  People's  Action  Team  (PAT)  program,  as  it  was  known,  was  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  CIA.  Its  motivational  training  techniques  were 
similar  to  these  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  the  teams  it  turned 
out  were  divided  into  3-man  cells,  used  self-criticism  methods, 
and  held  student  participation  sessions  at  night.  Due  to  the  greater 
insecurity  in  the  northern  region,  rhe  PAT  was  larger  and  more  heavily 
armed  than  the  APA  teams. 

As  the  APA  and  PAT  programs  began  to  make  headway,  it  was  decided 
to  centralize  and  expand  the  training  of  the  two  groups.  This  led  to 
the  acquisition  cf  land  and  buildings  belonging  to  a Canadian  seminary 
at  Vung  Tau,  where  the  first  consolidated  training  class  opened  in 
January  1965.  Upon  graduation  the  APA-PAT  cadre  were  assigned  on  a 
30-day  trial  basis  to  provinces  where  the  chiefs  had  agreed  to  accept 
them. 

Toward  the  end  of  1955,  a decision  was  made  to  transfer  all  APA- 
PAT  activities  to  the  GVN's  newly  created  Ministry  of  Rural  Construc- 
tion. (Prior  to  this  the  teams  had  no  official  status  with  the  GVN. ) 
At  the  same  time,  AID  assumed  the  CIA's  funding  and  advisory  role. 
Several  factors  nictated  CIA's  relinquishing  its  control,  the  most 
important  cf  which  were  the  increasing  visibility  of  the  program  as  a 
result  of  its  success  and  growth  and  the  mounting  burden  of  manning 
and  financing  the  expanded  operations.  At  the  time  cf  transfer,  the 
Vung  Tau  Center  and  its  related  activities  were  costing  the  Agency  an 
estimated  $35  million  a year.  Then,  too,  the  program  strained  the 
relationship  between  MACV  and  the  CIA  because  it  put  them  in  competi- 
tion for  the  available  manpower.  More  than  one  MACV  adviser  in  the 
provinces  was  reassigned  because  of  his  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  cadre's  field  operations. 


In  taking  over  the  APA-PAT  programs,  the  GVN  also  began  to  con- 
solidate other  cadre  groups  belonging  to  various  ministries.  After  a 
process  of  screening  and  selection,  those  who  were  qualified  under- 
went retraining  and  integration  into  what  was  called  the  Revolutionary 
Development  Cadre  (RDC)  organisation. 

3.  Revolutionary  Development  Cadre 

The  newly  consolidated  cadre  organization  came  into  existence  in 
January  1966.  Colonel  Chau  had  agreed  to  leave  his  post  in  Kien  Hoa 
to  head  the  RDC  Directorate  in  the  Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment, where  he  worked  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister,  Gen. 

Nguyen  Due  Thang.  A close  adviser  and  major  influence  on  Thang  was 
General  Lansdale,  the  head  of  the  US  Mission  Liaison  Group  and  an 
authority  on  pacification  techniques. 

a.  Organization.  It  was  General  Lansdale  who  persuaded  Thang  to 

reorganize  and  greatly  expand  the  cadre  teams.  The  59-man  team  that 
finally  emerged  reflected  the  need  for  a sizable  security  element  (35 
men)  and  for  the  integration  of  specialized  components  that  had 
formerly  operated  separately.  The  team  was  commanded  by  a group 
leader  assisted  by  two  deputy  group  leaders  for  two  inter- teams.  The 
first,  called  the  armed  propaganda  inter- team,  bore  the  burden  of 
security,  although  the  other  cadre  members  were  also  given  paramilitary 
training.  The  second,  called  the  construction  inter-team,  comprised 
three  units  of  specialists:  the  census-grievance  unit,  the  civic 

action  unit,  and  a third  unit,  the  "institutlonalizer,”  that  was 
responsible  for  organizing  the  hamlets,  arranging  for  elections,  and 
setting  up  a viable  local  government. 

b.  Recruitment.  If  pay  is  low  and  prestige  is  lacking,  it  is 
difficult  to  lure  qualified  recruits  into  any  program.  Cn  the  other 
hand,  when  a program  becomes  attractive,  corrupt  officials  may  try  to 
exploit  it  for  patronage.  The  new  RD  program  was  attractive,  so  in 
late  1966  the  RD  Ministry  issued  an  order  that  prohibited  province 
chiefs  from  replacing  cadre  without  the  ministry’s  clearance.  A 
second  way  of  controlling  cadre  quality  was  to  weed  out  undesirable 
elements  during  training  at  Vung  Tau. 
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The  RD  program  emphasised  recruiting  in  the  areas  where  the  cadre 

were  to  operate  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the  recruit's  knowledge  of 
the  area  and  its  customs , the  receptivity  of  the  villagers  to  "one  of 
their  own,"  and  on  the  motivation  that  accompanies  having  a stake  in 
the  operation.  However,  with  the  exception  of  census-grievance, 
intelligence,  and  propaganda  activities,  it  was  found  that  "outsiders" 
were  more  effective  than  "insiders"  in  the  specialist  roles. 

c.  Training.  Although  the  training  period  at  Vung  Tau  lent  a 
degree  of  national  uniformity  to  the  cadre  program,  not  all  students 
followed  the  same  course  of  instruction  there.  Everyone  underwent  the 
first  five  weeks  of  basic  paramilitary  training.  This  was  followed  by 
five  weeks  of  political  and  motivational  training  which  included  study 
of  the  history  of  Vietnam,  the  nature  of  the  current  struggle,  the 
objectives  and  techniques  of  the  program,  and  the  tactics  of  the  enemy. 
This  five-week  session  was  followed  by  a two-week  field  exercise  dur- 
ing which  teams  went  into  secure  or  semi-secure  villages  near  the 
training  center.  The  "specialists"  among  the  59-man  teams  received 
their  training  during  the  second  five- week  period. 

The  constant  need  for  qualified  leaders  soon  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a special  12-week  course  for  cadre  whose  performance  in  the  RD 
program  indicated  leadership  potential.  In  another  innovation  at  Vung 
Tau,  local  government  functionaries  and  military  officers  connected 
•with  the  cadre  effort  underwent  a special  course  that  familiarized 
them  with  cadre  training  and  concepts. 

d.  Objectives  and  Tasks.  Tn  a 19co  directive,  the  Ministry  of 
Revolutionary  Development:  established  a set  of  eleven  broad  objectives, 
with  98  subtasks,  for  the  RD  cadre.  For  example,  there  were  eleven 
tasks  listed  under  the  first  objective,  twenty-one  under  the  second, 
and  so  on. 

The  eleven  objectives  were  as  follows : 

1.  Eliminate  the  VC  infrastructure 

2.  Get  rid  of  village  "bullies" 

3.  Instill  a new  "spirit" 


4.  Organize  groups  and  a basic  administration 

5.  Organize  a system  of  defense 

6.  Eradicate  illiteracy 

7.  Help  wipe  out  disease 

8.  Implement  land  reform 

9.  Develop  agriculture  and  handicrafts 

10.  Set  up  a communications  network 

11.  Aid  combatants 

An  RD  Ministry  guidebook  spelled  out  how  the  objectives  were  to  be 
accomplished,  but  there  was  no  set  order  for  carrying  out  the  tasks 
nor  was  there  a fixed  time  period  for  doing  so.  In  fact,  the  guide- 
book enjoined  the  cadre  not  to  be  bound  too  strictly  to  the  tasks, 
which,  it  said,  merely  provided  guidelines  to  be  adapted  to  local  needs 
and  individual  requirements.  For  example,  typical  activities  for 
achieving  the  objective  of  "organized  groups  and  a basic  administration" 
included  scheduling  collective  activities  once  a month,  drafting  a ham- 
let charter,  and  organizing  the  election  of  the  hamlet  council  and  of 
other  committees.  Even  this  sampling  is  enough  to  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  RD  activities  had  expanded  from  the  earlier  APA-PAT 
activity.  Earlier,  the  mere  presence  of  the  cadre  team  performing 
propaganda  work  and  limited  civic  action  activity  was  considered 
sufficient.  It  may  be  (and  this  has  been  a matter  of  debate)  that  the 
RD  program  expected  too  much,  given  the  limitations  of  the  cadres. 

D.  RECENT  STATUS  OF  CADRE  PROGRAMS 

During  1966,  the  first  year  of  the  RD  cadre  program,  the  number  of 
workers  grew  to  approximately  30,000  in  the  field,  with  another  8,000 
undergoing  training  at  Vung  Tau.  In  addition  to  the  RDC,  ever  100 
Truong  Son3  teams  were  working  among  the  Montagnard  tribes  in  the 
Central  Highlands,  because  General  Thang  had  approved  continuing  this 


3.  Truong  Sen  is  a collective  term  applied  to  the  CIDG  and  various 
ether  political  actions  programs  in  the  Central  Highlands. 
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program  independently  cf  the  main  effort  after  Montagna rd  cadre  began 
tc  desert  newly  integrated  RD  teams  in  which  ethnic  Vietnamese  were 
in  command.  The  Truong  Sen  program,  administered  by  a national 
Commissariat  of  Montagna rd  Affairs,  had  its  own  training  facility  at 
Pleiku  that  was  especially  tailored  tc  the  unique  requirements  of  the 
area.  Its  teams  included  heavier  security  elements  than  standard  RD 
teams  because  larger  enemy  units  operated  in  the  highlands.  The 
Troung  Son  rarely  had  the  mission  cf  eliminating  the  VC  infrastructure 
because  the  latter  was  basically  nonexistent  in  the  tribal  villages. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  RDC  program  over  a short  time  reflected 
the  improved  security  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  Following  the 
enemy's  abortive  1953  Tet  offensive,  the  GVN  was  able  to  increase  its 
control  ever  large  areas  of  the  countryside,  and  the  RDCs  played  an 
important  role  as  "advance  men"  in  this  'wave  of  forward  progress.  By 
early  1969,  with  many  new  villages  and  hamlets  "pacified"  and  protec- 
ted by  units  of  local  militia  and  territorial  forces,  a decision  was 
made  to  reduce  the  53-man  teams  to  30  members  by  eliminating  the 
security  elements.  The  responsibility  for  the  safety  cf  the  RECs  was 
thereafter  assigned  to  the  RF-PF  and  the  PSDF.  While  this  arrangement 
worked  out  satisfactorily  in  relatively  secure  ireas,  serious  problems 
arose  in  Regions  I and  II.  Ir.  Thau  fhien,  for  example,  10  of  the  79 
RDC  teams  in  the  province  had  r.c  security  element  whatever  assigned 
to  them  in  April  1969,  and  they  were  experiencing  inordinately  high 
casualties.  This  problem  was  heightened  Wren  the  GW,  on  the  basis  cf 
progress  registered  in  the  southern  provinces,  decided  to  reduce  the 
RDC  teams  everywhere  to  19  men.  And  most  recently,  with  lccal  security 
established  and  administrations  functioning  in  most  hamlets  and  villages 
in  the  south,  the  GW!  has  decided  to  phase  out  the  RD  cadres  entirely, 
although  many  feel  strongly  that  they  are  stili  required  in  seme  areas 
cf  Regions  I and  II. 

In  its  period  of  rapid  expansion,  the  RDC  program  could  not  main- 
tain the  high  quality  cf  recruiting  that  had  characterized  the  smaller 
and  mere  select  APA  and  PAT  programs.  With  the  introduction  cf  draft 
deferments,  the  program  tended  to  become  a haven  for  urban  young  men 
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with  political  influence  whose  principal  motive  was  avoidance  of 
military  service.  Thus,  many  of  the  cadre  lacked  proper  motivation 
or,  because  of  their  urban  background,  were  not  sensitive  enough  to 
problems  peculiar  to  the  rural  environment;  invariably  these  cadre 
were  criticized  for  lack  of  respect  toward  elders. 

These  constraints  make  any  categorical  appraisal  of  the  overall 
program  difficult.  The  relative  success  or  failure  of  tna  teams 
varied  with  the  degree  or  selectivity  in  recruiting  and  training  of 
cadres  and,  most  importantly,  with  the  leadership  of  particular  prov- 
incial and  district  officials.  Nonetheless,  many  US  district  and 
provincial  advisers  believe  that  the  cadres  have  been  an  essential 
instrument  in  developing  local  security  forces  and  implementing  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  development  programs.  Their  role  in 
organizing  the  village  elections  of  1967,  1969,  and  1970  was  apparently 
critical.  *n  many  villages  they  have  assumed  responsibility  for  train- 
ing the  PSDF  and  organizing  local  security,  and  they  have  helped  vil- 
lage officials  interpret  the  complex  directives  on  the  administration 
of  Village  Self-Development  programs.  Many  have  demonstrated  a degree 
of  motivation,  dedication,  and  incorruptibility  that  must  have  made 
favorable  impressions  on  the  villagers.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of 
their  effectiveness  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  Communists:  from 

the  very  beginning  of  the  program  the  cadres  have  been  a primary  tar- 
get for  assassination. 


V 


THREE  FUNCTIONAL  AREAS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  INTEREST 


A,  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT1 


When  the  United  States  began  granting  economic  and  military  aid 
directly  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  1954,  the  program  was  admin- 
istered through  USCM  in  Saigon  by  the  predecessor  agencies  to  AID. 
The  primary  divisions  cf  USOM  were  concerned  with  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  and  they  operated  almost  exclusively  at  the  Saigon 
level,  although  a small  Field  Service  Division  was  established  in 
1254  to  coordinate  refugee  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance. 

When  the  refugee  resettlement  was  completed,  the  Field  Service 
personnel,  some  cf  whom  had  helped  support  the  GVN’s  Civic  Action 
program  while  stationed  in  tha  countryside,  proposed  a reorientation 
of  their  role  to  other  bread-gauge  community  development  projects  in 
the  rural  areas.  The  objective  cf  this  proposal  was  to  "assist 
peoples  in  provincial  areas  in  improving  their  means  of  making  a 
livelihood  ...  [and]  tneir  general  living  standards. . . . Another 
objective  ...  is  tc  furnish  immediate  assistance  when  and  where 
needed  and  tc  give  a clear  and  tangible  evidence  cf  national  govern- 


ment and  US  assistance  t 
The  level  of  furling  rec 
mated  at  cr.ly  C-'-lC ,714 , 
the  proposal  ”:r.  the  gro 


o indigenous  populations  ir.  the  provinces."* 
uirod  for  the  first  year  (FY  1?59)  was  esti- 
but  the  Diem  government  nevertheless  rejectee 
ur.es  that  province  chiefs  were  too  busy  to 


1.  Per  an  asses. -ment  of  the  bread  organisation  and  management 
problems  cf  pacification  as  a whole,  see  Part  rive,  Chapter  III,  of  this 
volume.  This  present  section  concentrates  or.  a few  features  cf 
special  interest  tc  development. 


Field  Service 
tc  Provincial 


Division,  Prc-iect  Proposal  for  Pevelcc- 
Administrsticn  (Saigon,  1955),  p.  3 . 
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undertake  the  new  responsibilities  involved."  Diem  obviously  did 
not  want  a lot  of  Americans  running  around  the  provinces.  Left  with 
no  function  but  reporting,  which  became  increasingly  difficult,  the 
Field  Service  Division  was  abolished  in  September  1958,  but  USOM  con- 
tinued to  administer  economic  assistance  through  its  technical  divi- 
scns  based  in  Saigon. 

When  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program  began  to  take  shape  in  1962, 

USOM  reactivated  the  Field  Service  Division  under  a new  designation, 
Office  of  Rural  Affairs  and  Counterinsurgency  (later  known  simply  as 
Rural  Affairs).  The  first  head  of  this  office,  Rufus  Phillips,  was 
responsible  for  "coordinating  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the 
USCM  counterinsurgency  efforts,"  although  the  technical  divisions  of 
USOM  that  contributed  to  the  counterinsurgency  projects  were  not  under 
his  direct  control.  Beginning  in  late  1962,  the  Office  of  Rural 
Affairs  posted  civilian  representatives  to  selected  provinces. 

Although  Phillips  resigned  in  late  1953,  the  Office  of  Rural 
Affairs  continued  to  exist  without  a director  during  the  New  Life 
Hamlet  program  initiated  in  1964.  It  was  during  this  time  of  chaos 
and  confusion  that  the  conflict  between  the  counterinsurgents  and  the 
traditionalists  (i.e.,  between  the  Office  cf  Rural  Affairs  and  the 
technical  divisions  of  USCM)  came  tc  the  fere,  and  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship appears  to  have  helped  bring  it  into  the  open.  In  June  1964, 
George  Tanham  became  USCM’s  Associate  Director  for  Operations,  a posi- 
tion that  theoretically  included  a greater  role  in  the  activities  cf 

4 

USCM's  technical  divisions.  Several  weeks  later,  the  new  Director 
of  USCM,  James  Killen,  changed  the  nam.e  cf  this  division  to  Office  of 
Prcvir.cial  Operations,  since,  with  the  United  States  becoming  more 
involved  in  counterinsurgency  programs,  provincial  representatives 


3.  John  D.  Montgomery,  The  Politics  cf  Fcreiun  Aid:  American 

Exnerience  in  Southeast  Asia  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1962), 

pp.  180-91. 

'William  A.  Nighswcnger,  Rural  Pacification  in  Vietnam  (New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  l?6b),  p.  1C r’. 
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were  tc  be  stationed  in  each  of  South  Vietnam's  forty- three  provinces. 
It  was  expected  that  the  field  staff  of  Tanham's  office  would  number 
about  200. 

According  to  Tanham,  the  mission  of  the  Office  of  Provincial 
Operations  was  to  advise  and  assist  the  GVN  at  all  levels  "on  the 
broad  range  of  counterinsurgency  efforts,  particularly  in  connection 
with  economic,  political  and  social  development."5  His  small  Saigon 
staff  maintained  liaison  with  the  Central  Pacification  Committee 
established  by  General  Xhanh  and  with  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare; 
it  also  worked  at  coordinating  its  efforts  with  other  USOM  offices, 
despite  the  rather  short  shrift  given  Tanham's  shop  by  the  USOM 
director  and  despite  the  ongoing  argument  over  counterinsurgency 
versus  traditional  development  activities.  In  early  1906  the  Office 
was  renamed  Office  of  Field  Operations.  It  continued  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  US  counterinsurgency  support  until 
the  pacification  functions  of  all  US  civilian  agencies  (AID,  CIA, 
and  0USPA0)  were  united  in  the  Office  of  Civil  Operations  (OCO)  in 
late  1966. 

On  the  GVN  side,  little  attention  was  paid  to  organisation  for 
pacification  until  the  creation  of  the  Ministry  of  Construction  (soon 
known  as  Revolutionary  Development)  in  early  1966.  The  Ministry  of 
Revolutionary  Development  (MCRD)  served  as  the  GVN's  coordinating  arm 
for  pacification  until  it  yielded  tc  President  Thieu's  Central  Pacifi- 
cation and  Development  Council  (OPEC)  in  late  1960.  The  CPDC, 
nominally  chaired  by  President  Thieu,  is  directed  day  to  day  by  Maj. 
General  Hon,  chief  of  the  Pacification  Coordination  Center.  The  CPDC 
and  the  Coordinating  Center  are  paralleled  by  corresponding  organi- 
zations at  the  regional  and  provincial  levels,  which  dovetail  with 
CORDS'  structure  at  the  same  levels.  The  creation  of  CORDS  and  the 
CPDC  has  greatly  simplified  the  administration  of  the  total  pacifica- 
tion effort,  partly  because  the  province  chief,  always  a key  man  in 


5.  George  Tar.ham,  War  Without  Guns  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 

Praeger,  1966),  p.  71. 
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development  programs,  no  longer  receives  competing  counsel  from  many 
different  US  advisers. 

By  the  time  CORDS  was  established  in  1967,  the  US  civilian  effort 
in  South  Vietnam  had  so  mushroomed,  in  so  many  directions,  and  with 
so  much  duplication  that  there  was  probably  no  alternative  but  to 
combine  its  direction  with  the  direction  of  the  military  effort  under 
COMUSMACV.  Although  CORDS  united  pacification  programs  under  a 
single  manager,  it  resulted  in  an  even  greater  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams, including  many  in  new  functional  areas.  Each  of  the  previously 
independent  agencies  was  reluctant  to  give  up  its  "pet  projects,”  and, 
in  general,  at  no  point  during  the  transition  to  CORDS  did  we  ever 
really  evaluate  not  only  the  progress  but  the  relevance  of  various 
pacification  programs.  The  problem  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  various  agencies  of  the  US  Government  were  making  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  money  that  had  already  been  approved  by 
Congress  and  was  available  for  obligation. 

Another  management  issue  concerned  the  control  of  resources, 
especially  at  the  local  level  where  their  ultimate  disposition  and  use 
were  clearly  under  the  purview  of  our  advisers  in  the  field.  Begin- 
ning in  1962,  field  authority  to  spend  piaster  funds  and  commit 
commodities  was  vested  in  a release  agreement  signed  by  the  province 
chief  and  the  MACV  ar.d  USCM  advisers — the  troika  signoff.  In  the 
spring  of  1964,  a temporary  shortage  of  funds  for  implementing  the 
New  Life  Hamlet  program  led  USCM  to  purchase  $200,000  worth  of  piasters 
for  allocation  to  sector  (province)  advisers  for  petty-cash  type 
expenditures  and  the  disbursement  cf  these  monies  also  required  a 
troika  signoff. 

The  signoff  arrangement  gave  the  United  States  leverage  at  the 
local  level  to  help  insure  the  proper  use  of  USAID-furnished  commodi- 
ties arid  funds;  it  also  tended  tc  speed  up  action  on  urgent  projects, 
since  in  effect  it  bypassed  the  GVN  ministries.^  By  the  end  of  1964, 


6.  US-Vietnam  Relations,  IV. C. 9(a),  Seek  7,  pp.  30-31  cf  section 
entitled' riS-CV}.'  relations,  1964-June  1965.” 
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however,  this  device  began  to  fail  into  disuse  as  part  cf  cur  attempt 
to  get  the  GVN  to  do  more  on  its  own  and  to  reduce  our  visible 
influence  in  matters  which  it  was  believed  should  be  under  GVN  control. 
In  June  1965  the  United  States  and  the  GVN  agreed  that  the  province 
chief  wou Id  thereafter  requisition  commodities  on  his  own  authority, 
and  so  the  signoff  system  came  to  an  end. ' In  October  1965  USOM 
tried  to  reinstitute  it,  but  it  was  overruled  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  would  undermine  our  efforts  to  make  the 
GVN  more  independent  and  effective  and  would  interfere  with  its 

"sovereignty. " Subsequent  attempts  to  revive  the  system  were  also 
' . , 3 

unsuccessful. 

S.  THE  MILITARY  FORCES  IN  CIVIC  ACTION 

Cne  of  the  early  problems  facing  US  planners  was  hew  to  integrate 
the  military’s  considerable  capability  for  development  with  ether  US 
developmental  programs.  The  notion  of  civic  action — that  is,  the 
participation  of  military  units  in  economic  ar.d  social  development-- 
was  r.ot  new.  As  early  as  1958  the  Draper  Committee,  which  examined 
all  aspects  cf  US  foreign  assistance,  both  economic  and  military, 
had  recommended  that  indigenous  military  forces  be  employed  as  an 
arm  cf  development.  Ir.  I960  this  concept  was  recognized  in  a DcD 
directive  that  furnished  the  basis  for  the  US  Army's  Civic  Action 
program,  cne  that  'was  modeled  after  the  earlier  successful  Armed 
Forces  Assistance  to  F.orea  (AFAK)  program..  In  1961  this  concept  'Was 
codified  ir.  a Congressional  Act  for  International  Development,  which 
provided  that  ’’to  the  extent  feasible,  the  use  cf  military  forces  in 


7.  Ibid.,  IV. E.  5,  Ecck  3,  p.  64  cf  section  entitled  ’’The  Advisory 
I-ui  ld-’..p,  1961- 1967 . " 

b.  Even  under  the  troika  signoff  arrangement , the  province  chief, 
if  he  felt  strongly  on  an  issue,  could  "go  around’’  cr  "get  around"  his 
adviser,  perhaps  taking  such  steps  as  recommending  to  Saigon  that  th. 
adviser  oe  relieved.  This  device  also  has  worked  the  other  way  around: 
TCPDS'  representatives  in  the  field  have  sometimes  recommended  the 
cismissal  of  a corrupt  cr  inefficient  province  chief. 
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less  developed  friendly  countries  in  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  other  activities  helpful  to  economic  development  shall  be 
encouraged . B 

As  the  Vietnam  insurgency  became  more  critical  during  the  early 
1960s,  presidential  interest  in  counterinsurgency  led  to  other  more 
specific  civic  action  developments.  In  commenting  on  military  civic 
action,  President  Kennedy  observed  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
establishing  a link  between  the  military  and  the  people  and  he 
encouraged  military  participation  in  civic  action  projects,  provided 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  primary  military  mission.  In  1962  MAP 
funds  were  authorized  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment used  by  the  military  in  civic  action  developmental  activities. 

Unfortunately,  formal  guidance  on  implementation  of  civic  action  was 
not  issued  to  operating  units  until  late  1966,  when  a Joint  Manual 
for  Civil  Affairs  was  finally  published.  The  last  official  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  had  been  military  service  publications  of  1958 
vintage.  So  the  military  forces,  like  the  other  bureaucracies  in- 
volved in  Vietnam,  entered  on  the  development  scene  with  little 
current  guidance  on  concepts  and  techniques  of  civic  action.  As  in 
other  programs,  military  civic  action  concepts  were  evolved  by  trial 
and  error. 

The  civic  action  work  of  the  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  (MAF)  in 
Region  I was  carried  out  in  an  area  of  high  population  and  troop  den- 
sity and,  thus,  afforded  a fertile  testing  ground  for  civic  action 
concepts  and  programs.  In  the  first  five  months,  civic  action  grad- 
ually progressed  from  a spontaneous  people- to- people  program  to  one 
of  more  integrated  and  purposeful  direction.  The  Force’s  medical 
support  capability  was  linked  to  a training  program  for  Vietnamese 
health  workers,  selective  repair  cf  reads  facilitated  access  by  the 
villagers  to  markets,  and  some  minor  new  construction  was  begun. 

However,  before  it  could  proceed  much  further,  III  MAF  had  to  develop 
sources  cf  material  outside  military  supply  channels,  which  made  no 
provision  for  civic  action.  The  Agency  fer  International  Development 
and  certain  private  relief  organizations  such  as  rhe  Catholic  Relief 
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Services  and  CARE  ha  i material  available,  bur  its  distribution  was 
dependent  cn  the  thin  and  overworked  resources  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Since  the  military  had  an  extensive  capability  for  distribution,  the 
obvious  solution  was  to  link  the  materials  to  the  distributer. 
Materials  for  civic  action  'were  made  available  by  AID,  and  CARE 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  forwarding  from  the  United  States  to 
the  port  of  Da  Hang  supplies  purchased  with  funds  obtained  through 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  units  in  the  United  States.  Transportation 
resources  of  III  MAP  ’were  then  made  available  for  distributing  the 
supplier,  locally.  These  arrangements  remained  in  force  for  the  dur- 


ation. 

It  was  seen  recognised  that  civic  action  would  have  to  be  more 
closely  integrated  with  the  overall  development  effort  promulgated  in 
the  GVN-US  pacification  plans.  The  result  was  the  establishment,  on 
III  MAR  initiative,  cf  a Military  Region  I Coordinating  Committee, 
whose  membership  'was  drawn  from  all  ma;'cr  U3  and  GVN  agencies  in 
Region  I,  including  representatives  from  the  staffs  cf  the  Vietnamese 
regional  military  commanders.  This  organisational  step  was  scon 
followed  by  the  constitution  of  subcommittees  for  public  health, 
education,  roads,  refugees,  agriculture,  and  commodities  distribution. 
As  ar.  outgrowth  of  the  MR  I Coordination  Committee,  provincial 
coordinating  committees  wore  established  in  the  five  provinces  cf 
Region  1 . As  a further  novo  tc  upgrade  the  civic  action  efforts  c.f 
TIC  MAP,  civic  sutler,  staff  billets  wore  established  at  each  command 
echelon  down  tnrough  the  regiment,  ar.d  go oyraphica  1 responsibilities 
for  coordinating  civic  action  were  assigned  to  the  various  Marine 
tactical  units,  which  had  tc  coordinate  their  programs  with  local  GVN 
officials,  i-cun-aries  for  civic  action  operations  conforrr.ee;  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  GVN  political  subdivisions  cf  the  district 
•and  the  village. 


In  the  spring  :f  llco,  III 
include  ■$  cc cr'J ins rrrf,*l  c 3 1 1 
let  that  indicated  a desire  tc 
prerequisite:  were  tat  Lis  ho  . 


MAF  e-pano:  its  civic  action  to 
cr.cc  1 building  program.  In  each  ham- 
participate  in  the  program,  certain 
for  e» ample,  there  had  tc  be  (1)  ar; 
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adequate  site,  furnished  by  the  hamlet  officials,  (2)  an  agreement 
that  the  people  of  the  hamlet  would  participate  in  the  construction, 
and  (3)  a teacher  available  and  provisions  for  paying  his  or  her 
salary.  In  return,  the  military  unit  agreed  to  provide  construction 
materials,  technical  advice,  and  heavy  equipment  for  clearing  and 
grading  the  site.  The  application  for  each  project  was  coordinated 
with  cognizant  GVN  and  AID  officials  to  ensure  coordination  with  over- 
all plans  for  school  construction.  Similar  procedures  for  all  other 
construction  projects  ensured  participation  by  the  villagers  and 
appropriate  coordination  with  the  US-GVN  cognizant  authorities.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operations  in  Region  I,  a working  formula 
for  effective  military  civic  action  had  evolved  which  furnished  an 
example  for  all  subsequent  efforts  of  the  same  kind. 

C.  THE  REFUGEE  PROBLEM 

Although  the  overwhelming  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  counterinsurgency  posed  many  problems,  it  seemed  in  some  cases 
that  there  was  no  alternative  if  anything  was  to  be  accomplished.  No 
program  reflected  this  dilemma  more  clearly  than  the  one  that  tried 
to  deal  with  refugees  and  war  victims.  The  struggle  against  the  Viet 
Cong  has  been  generating  large  numbers  of  refugees  ever  since  it 
moved  into  the  open-warfare  stage.  It  is  estimated  that  something 
On  the  order  of  25  to  30  percent  of  the  19  million  population  of 
South  Vietnam  has  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  past  seven  years 
been  in  refugee  status. 

The  first  flood  of  war-gererated  refugees  caught  the  GVN  without 

g 

established  procedures  for  handling  the  problem.,  and  naturally  weak- 
nesses became  manifest  and  failures  ensued.  The  refugee  problem  arose 
at  a time  when  there  were  many  ether  competing  demands  on  the  small 
Vietnamese  leadership  corps,  and  just  when  a sound  refugee  program  was 


9.  The  influx  of  refugees,  mostly  Catholics,  v;ho  moved  from  the 
north  tc  the  south  after  the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  was  handled  by  the 
Diem  administration  with  an  efficiency  not  demons traced  thereafter  by 
the  GVN  in  its  handling  of  war-generated  refugees. 
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finally  being  mounted  with  the  help  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  refugees  generated  in  the  wake  cf  the  Communist 
Tet  offensive  cf  1963.  The  problems  were  again  aggravated  by  the 
influx  of  over  200,000  repatriates  from  Cambodia  in  the  spring  of 
1970  and  by  the  flooas  in  MR  I and  parts  cf  MR  II  which  left  300,000 
people  homeless  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

Although  the  GVN's  handling  of  the  refugees  and  war  victims  has 
been  more  enlightened  and  effective  in  recent  years,  in  the  period 
between  1953  and  1963  the  record  was  not  at  all  good.  In  trying  to 
explain  this  failure,  it  is  not  enough  to  point  to  the  GVN’s  perceived 
need  for  channeling  its  limited  human  and  material  resources  toward 
other  allegedly  higher-priority  areas.  Also  figuring  in  the  picture 
was  the  general  attitude  that  refugees  were  very  probably  VC  sympathi- 
zers, and  therefore  did  not  deserve  a great  deal  of  attention.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  was  forced  to  shoulder  the  major  financial 
burden  and  to  supply  a significant  share  of  the  manpower  required  to 
implement  the  refugee  and  war  victim  relief  programs. 

In  later  years,  after  the  Tot  offensive  ar.d  the  reestablishment 
of  GVN  control  over  large  areas  cf  formerly  VC-held  territory,  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  resettlement  of  refugees  in  the  newly  liberated 
areas.  Until  then,  the  stress  had  beer.  ■.  r;  such  temporary  relief 
measures  as  the  payment  cf  benefits  or  allowances  ar.d  the  establish- 
ment cf  Swhccls  and  dispensaries.  The  1969  and  1972  pacification 
plans  included  refugee  resettlement  as  cne  cf  the  eight  primary 
objectives,  '/.’hile  much  success  was  registered  in  the  to  It  a provinces, 
in  ether  areas  cf  the  country,  most  notably  in  the  central  coastal 
provinces,  the  re turn-tc-villacre  movement,  as  it  was  csllec,  en- 
countered a number  cf  problems.  There  was  the  ole  problem  of  sending 
people  lack  to  areas  that  were  insufficiently  protected  from  enemy 
attacks  aid,  too  often,  once  the  refugees  get  back  to  their  villages , 
the  GVN  failed  to  follow  through  with  cash  allowance- , L dicing 
materials,  and  fc.ee— all  of  which  the  GVN'  had  premise.:  them. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  GIG’  coulu  and  should  have  handler 
the  refugee  problem  more  effectively  much  earlier  in  the  struggle. 
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| True,  concentrating  on  the  plight  of  the  refugees  may  have  seemed  a 

:V  luxury  in  the  early  years  of  the  insurgency  when  the  GVN  was  facing 

imminent  collapse  as  a result  of  political  instability  and  widespread 
insecurity.  There  were  other  more  pressing  tasks  for  the  Saigon 

t' 

leadership  to  tackle.  But  there  is  less  excuse  for  the  United  States 
V during  this  same  period,  since  it  had  ample  resources  and  manpower 

'■  available  to  assign  to  the  task.  Here  were  literally  millions  of 

r people  ^ho,  in  their  dependency  on  the  GVN,  were  wide  open  to  being 

influenced  positively  or  negatively  by  the  treatment  they  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  government.  From  a purely  pragmatic  perspective, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  GVN  made  any  effort  to  exploit  the 
refugee  manpower  pool,  despite  the  severe  manpower  shortages  it 
encountered. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 


Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  observation  to  be  drawn  from  our 
experience  with  developmental  programs  in  Vietnam  is  that  political, 
economic,  and  social  reforms  in  the  context  of  a rural  insurgency  have 
a dual  purpose --namely,  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  the  insurgents  and  to  promote  the  people’s  commitment  to  a 
continuation  of  the  legitimate  government.  Securing  the  admiration 
of  the  villagers--of ten  referred  to  as  winning  hearts  and  minds — is 
an  ideal  for  which  one  may  strive,  but  it  is  net  essential  to  the 
success  of  pacification.  The  degree  cf  popular  commitment  elicited 
varies  directly  with  the  quality  cf  leadership  at  the  top.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  kind  cf  leadership  that  can  inspire  and  motivate  people  as 
Magsaysay  did  in  the  Philippines  has  not  often  been  present  in  South 
Vietnam  ever  the  years. 

The  immediate  cbjective  of  political,  economic,  and  social  reform 
at  the  grass  roots,  then,  is  r.ot  to  transform  the  institutions  of  the 
country  ir.tc  replicas  of  some  Western  theoretical  model.  This  is 
particularly  true  ir;  regard  to  political  institutions.  Politically, 
the  main  purpose  should  be  to  prove  tc  tne  people  that  their  own  self- 
interests  are  demonstrably  satisfied  by  taking  part  in  the  political 
process,  since-  in  this  way  they  are  able  to  control  to  some  extent 
the  decisions  bearing  on  their  day-to-day  lives. 

Since  economic  and  social  development  activity  by  she  government 
has  the  same  general  eni  in  mind,  the  object  need  not  be  to  turn  the 
countryside  into  a showplace  of  economic  and  social  reform.  What  the 
practical,  imaginative,  and  hardworking  peasant  wants  is  a physically 
secure  environment  and  protection  against  economic  and  social  exploita- 
tion. With  these  basic  but  limited  conditions  satisfied,  the  villager’s 


essentially  conservative  orientation  makes  him  a poor  prospect  as  a 
recruit  for  revolution.  He  perceives  that  his  self-interest  is  best 
served  by  continued  association  with  the  established  government,  that 
there  is  a risk  of  losing  much  by  joining  or  cooperating  with  the 
insurgents . 

Against  the  background  of  the  foregoing  basic  observations,  several 
somewhat  more  specific  lessons  can  be  drawn. 

Derive  development  programs  from  well-formulated  counterinsurgency 
concepts  that  take  into  account  the  nature  and  stages  of  the  insurgency. 

No  agreed  concept  of  the  role  of  development  programs  emerged  at 
any  stage  of  the  Vietnam  counterinsurgency.  During  the  latter  half 
of  the  1950s,  almost  nc  effort  was  made  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
individual  peasant,  though  it  appears  in  retrospect  that  this  may  have 
been  precisely  the  time  when  such  efforts  could  have  helped  arrest 
the  insurgency  or  at  least  ameliorate  some  of  the  grievances  the 
enemy  was  exploiting  so  intensely.  After  the  insurgency  became  recog- 
nized for  what  it  was,  there  was  a frantic  attempt  to  quickly  "do 
something"  for  the  peasant,  but  by  then  it  was  probably  too  late  for 
local  development  programs  to  have  much  effect  on  either  the  insur- 
gency or  on  the  peasant’s  attitude  toward  the  government.  Then  and 
later,  many  of  those  programs  appear  to  have  been  irrelevant  or  at 
least  marginal  to  the  real  concerns  of  the  peasants  and  to  the  job  of 
countering  the  insurgency.  If  the  United  States  and  the  GVN  had 
succeeded  in  formulating  an  agreed  conceptual  role  for  development, 
many  mistakes  and  much  waste  might  have  been  avoided. 

If  American  development  assistance  is  tc  be  granted  to  arrest  a future 
insurgency,  grant  it  on  a highly  selective,  discriminate  basis,  taking 
full  account  of  local  needs  and  capabilities;  under  no  circumstances 
mount  such  lavish  assistance  efforts  as  those  in  Vietnam. 

Cnee  the  United  States  became  involved  in  granting  development 
assistance  in  support  cf  counterinsurgency  programs,  there  was  a 
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growing  tendency  tc  assume  that  every  economic,  political,  and  social 
problem  in  the  country  somehow  or  other  contributed  to  the  insurgency. 
The  United  States,  with  its  strong  sense  of  social  justice  and  moral- 
ity, triec  net  only  to  solve  many  cf  these  problems  but  also  to  do  it 
in  "the  American  way."  This  often  led  to  an  indiscriminate  application 
and  pervasive  Americanization  cf  development  assistance.  The  identifi- 
cation cf  new  Vietnamese  problems  was  quickly  translated  into  more 
American  programs,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  more  American  programs 
meant  pouring  in  more  American  money  and  advisers,  much  cf  this  with- 
out any  particular  coordination  with  Vietnamese  needs  and  capabilities. 


In  supporting  development  cf  a country  faced  with  incipient  or  actual 
insurcer.cy,  insist  from,  the  outset  on  ’written  agreements  that  deline- 
ate the  conditions,  requirements,  and  expectations  for  American  aid, 
especially  its  control  -and  distribution. 

The  lavishness  cf  American  aid  led  r.ct  only  to  an  unhealthy  Viet- 
namese dependency  on  the  United  States  but  also  contributed  to  a 
demoralization  of  that  society  Vy  creating  tempting  occasions  for 
corruption.  American  advisers  were  often  unwilling  or  unable  t: 
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Recognize  the  importance  of  establishing  security  as  a prerequisite 
for  effective  political,  economic,  and  social  development. 

Time  and  again,  events  in  Vietnam  have  demonstrated  that  develop- 
ment activity  carried  on  without  adequate  security  leads  not  only  to 
the  waste  of  time  and  resources  but  can  actually  backfire  against  the 
government  in  terms  cf  diminished  popular  confidence.  The  resettle- 
ment of  refugees  in  areas  still  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack  and  the 
withdrawal  of  an  RD  team  from  a village  before  the  local  security 
apparatus  is  sufficiently  developed  to  prevent  the  reentry  of  the 
Viet  Cong  are  examples  of  pacification  efforts  initiated  in  an  in- 
secure environment,  frequently  with  a devastating  impact  on  the  people 
and  the  program. 

Be  wary  of  increasing  the  scale  and  size  of  a program  as  a result  of 
early  success. 

Under  the  pressure  to  come  up  with  a winning  combination  or  remedy, 
there  is  often  a temptation  to  take  what  has  worked  well  in  one  part 
cf  the  country,  or  on  a limited  scale,  and  apply  it  across  the  board. 
This  happened,  for  example,  with  both  the  Strategic  Hamlet  program 
and  the  RD  cadre  program.  In  the  former  case,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  was  so 
anxious  to  blanket  the  country  with  strategic  hamlets  that  he  ignored 
the  importance  cf  maintaining  a reasonable  standard  of  quality.  Many 
cf  his  subordinates  went  through  the  motions  of  establishing  hamlets 
in  order  to  meet  his  quotas,  but  the  hamlets  quickly  collapsed  as 
seen  as  the  Viet  Ceng  applied  pressure.  The  RD  cadre  program  also 
suffered  from  cverexpansicn.  In  order  to  find  enough  recruits  for 
the  enlarged  program  in  1366,  the  GVN  had  to  draw  on  many  who  lacked 
motivation,  sensitivity,  or  even  basic  understanding  of  the  country's 
problem.  While  many  cadre  served  their  country  well,  there  were 
others  who  did  mere  harm  than  good.  The  success  of  the  VC  cadre  and 
cf  the  APA  and  PAT  cadre  cf  the  GVN  proceeded  to  a large  extent  frem 
the  care  and  discrimination  with  which  they  were  selected  and  trained. 
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Establish  anc  strengthen  local  administration  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

It  was  at  the  local  level  that  the  Viet  Cong  first  revealed  their 
true  intentions  in  South  Vietnam.  Political  cells  may  germinate  and 
operate  under  a cloak  of  secrecy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  disguise  the 
next  phase  of  the  insurgency,  that  which  aims  at  severing  the  tie 
between  the  local  people  and  the  central  government.  As  open  as  this 
stage  of  the  insurgency  may  be,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  country's  leaders  will  recognize  the  signs  when  they  occur.  In 
the  early  period  of  his  administration,  Diem  consistently  ignored  or 
downplayed  solid  evidence  of  the  insurgency  in  the  form  of  assassina- 
tions and  disappearances  of  local  officials.  Two  conclusions  follow. 
First,  by  establishing  or  maintaining  a viable  administration  at  the 
grass  roots  a government  helps  thwart  an  insurgency  at  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  vulnerable  stages.  Second,  the  enemy  attack  cn 
the  local  administrative  structure  provides  a form  of  "early  warning 
system."  Hence  this  is  a key  area  to  monitor,  for  it  provides  some 
of  the  earliest  and  surest  indicators  of  growing  insurgency. 

Emphasize  and  respect  traditional  forms  of  local  administration.  De- 
centralize authority  and  responsibility,  giving  local  administration 
significant  roles  in  day-to-day  afiairs. 

The  Diem  administration  erred  not  only  in  shifting  the  basic  unit 
cf  local  administration  from  the  village  to  the  hamlet,  but  also  in 
imposing  appointed  officials  on  the  peasants.  Both  these  steps  ran 
counter  to  traditional  arrangements  and  generated  tensions  that  helped 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  central  government  in  the  countryside. 
Subsequent  administrations  restored  the  village  to  its  former  preemi- 
nence anc  a..so  reestablished  the  customary  election  cf  local- level 
officials.  The  strengthening  cf  village  administration  in  South 
Vietnam  served  a purpose  well  beyond  the  purely  structural  require- 
ments of  administration  in  the  countryside- -namely,  it  provided  a way 
for  the  authorities  to  build  a relationship  of  mutual  advantage  with 
the  people,  thereby  offsetting  the  appeal  of  the  enemy. 
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Although  employed  in  South  Vietnam,  an  election  process  may  not 
always  be  necessary  or  practicable.  What  is  required  are  able  and 
sensitive  local  officials,  elected  or  appointed,  who  can  help  build 
bridges  between  the  rural  areas  and  the  capital  city. 

Although  popular  participation  is  demonstrated  through  the  elec- 
tion process,  it  takes  on  greater  meaning  if  the  elected  officials, 
once  installed,  are  endowed  with  real  authority  and  responsibility. 
The  Thieu  government  has  taken  steps  to  give  local  governments  con- 
trol over  village  self -development  (VSD)  funds,  and  it  is  at  the 
village  level  that  title  transfers  are  taking  place  in  connection 
with  the  land  reform  program  initiated  in  1970.  Through  the  process 
of  decentralization  and  popular  participation,  the  villagers  are 
acquiring  more  and  more  of  a stake  in  the  continuation  of  the 
established  government,  as  opposed  to  its  overthrew  and  replacement 
by  a system  contrived  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Limit  local  economic  and  social  development  projects  to  those  that 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  villagers.  Ensure  the  participation  of 
the  villagers  in  economic  and  social  development  activity. 

The  Vietnamese  peasant  did  not  demand  a vast  array  of  "gcodies” 
as  the  price  for  his  support  and  allegiance.  The  average  villager 
was,  and  is,  concerned  with  only  a few  matters  that  directly  bear  on 
his  day-to-day  life.  Land  reform,  especially  in  the  delta,  was  one 
such  matter,  and  so  was  ready  access  to  markets  where  he  could  sell 
his  produce.  The  unseemly  proliferation  of  US-sponsored  economic  and 
social  programs  only  generated  new  problems  at  the  local  level,  or  at 
least  accentuated  old  ones  there.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  effects 
were:  overtaxing  local  administrations,  encouraging  corruption,  and 

superimposing  a stifling  expansion  of  US  presence  almost  everywhere. 

As  in  political  affairs,  the  more  people  become  engaged  in  the 
process  of  shaping  their  own  lives,  the  more  inclined  they  are  to 
support  the  government.  The  Village  Self-Development  program  is  in 
effect  the  economic  counterpart  to  village  elections.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a tendency  by  the  district  and 
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provincial  authorities  to  inhibit  this  important  feature  of  develop- 
ment policy  at  the  local  level. 

Frovide  for  effective  planning  and  programming  of  projects. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  the  Vietnamese  experience 
with  economic  and  social  development  has  been  the  failure  to  follow 
through  with  effective  planning  and  programming  of  projects  once 
they  have  been  authorized.  For  example,  after  participating  in  the 
building  of  a school  the  villagers  have  often  discovered  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  a teacher.  In  the  same  vein,  dispensaries 
have  been  built  without  supplies  to  stock  them  or  midwives  to  staff 
them.  The  adverse  psychological  impact  of  the  government’s  performance 
in  such  situations  is  obviously  substantial. 

Employ  cadre  teams  as  a ,fcutting  edge,t  of  pacification  in  the  event 
effective  local  administration  does  not  exist.  Emphasize  the  quality 
of  the  cadre  organization. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  Vietnam  the  political  action  groups,  or 
cadre,  filled  a very  substantial  gap,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  struggle  against  the  insurgency.  The  GVN  had  no  other 
plausible  way  to  assert  its  influence  in  the  rural  areas  where  the 
administrative  apparatus  had  been  undermined  ar.d  destroyed.  Neither 
the  villagers  nor  the  regular  bureaucracy,  by  themselves,  could  pro- 
vide the  type  cf  leadership  able  to  'withstand  the  challenge  posed  by 
the  Viet  Cong,  only  the  trained  cadres  could. 

At  the  same  time,  a government  presence  in  the  countryside  that 
generates  antagonism  and  resentment  is  worse  than  no  presence  at  all. 
This  points  up  the  importance  of  able,  well-trained , sensitive,  and 
highly  dedicated  cadre.  Naturally,  quality  is  something  that  one 
seeks  in  all  aspects  of  pacification,  but  it  is  especially  important 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  contact  between  the  government  and  the 
villagers,  for  it  is  then  that  the  latter  weigh  most  carefully  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alternative  affiliation — with  the 
government  or  with  the  insurgents.  One  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
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GVN's  cadTe  program  was  simply  low  quality.  Although  seme  smaller 
cadre  efforts,  such  as  the  APA  and  PAT  programs,  were  successful  in 
recruiting  and  training  highly  effective  team  members,  the  overall 
record  was  spotty.  Besides  such  troubles  as  overly  rapid  expansion, 
low  pay,  and  the  failure  to  provide  deferments,  the  GVN  tended  to 
treat  the  cadre  as  poor  country  cousins  instead  of  as  fully  legiti- 
mate members  of  the  government  family.  What  was  needed  was  the 
integration  of  the  cadre  into  the  formal  government  structure. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Reporting  is  an  organizational  activity  that  helps  to  answer  two 
sets  of  questions  that  must  be  asked  by  any  organization  expending 
resources  to  achieve  objectives. 

The  first  set  of  questions  centers  on  such  matters  as  these: 

What  is  really  going  on?  How  are  we  doing,  generally?  Have  our 
recent  activities  marked  forward,  backward,  or  zero  movement  toward 
our  objectives?  Do  the  current  status  and  trends  have  significant 
implications  for  our  overall  policy  toward  these  activities?  If  so, 
should  we  be  reassessing  that  overall  policy  with  a view  to  possible 
basic  changes  in  it?  This  area  of  organizational  interest  in  the 
output  of  reporting  can  be  conceived  as  one  that  requires  reliable 
information  for  the  formulation  of  eva luations  that  bear  on  future 
policy,  including  policy  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  organization. 

In  the  Vietnam  context,  this  has  tended  to  mean  the  President  and  his 
principal  civilian  and  military  national  security  advisers  in  Washington. 

The  second  set  of  questions  centers  on  such  matters  as  these: 

How  are  our  various  major  program  activities  doing,  both  absolutely 
and  compared  with  one  another?  Which  among  them  seem  to  be  lagging, 
and  why?  Would  a realignment  of  resource  inputs  help  correct  these 
shortcomings?  If  so,  how  should  we  go  about  it?  If  not,  what  more 
fundamental  corrective  actions  are  possible?  This  area  of  organ- 
izational interest  in  the  output  of  reporting  can  be  conceived  as 
one  that  requires  reliable  information  for  the  ongoing,  effective 
management  of  the  operations  of  the  organization  at  all  levels  at 
which  operational  decisions  are  made.  In  the  Vietnam  context,  this 
has  tended  to  mean  the  district,  province,  regional,  and  national 
levels  in-country. 
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It  is  useful  to  think  of  these  two  overlapping  perceptions  of 
reporting  as  the  policy  application  and  the  management  appi-'.cation. 

As  an  abstract  differentiation  it  may  lack  theoretical  r^rur,  but  it 
does  reflect  the  different  ways  in  which  men  actually  involved  in 
Vietnam  pacification  matters  have  acted  and  reacted  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  for  and  the  uses  of  reporting.  Regardless  of  these 
divergent  perceptions,  there  is  now  widespread  agreement  that,  at 
least  until  the  closing  year  or  two  of  the  1960s,  reporting  on  pacif- 
ication in  Vietnam  was  unsatisfactory  on  both  counts:  it  did  not 

accurately  and  adequately  inform  the  policymakers  in  Washington,  and 
it  did  not  accurately  and  adequately  inform  the  managers  in  Vietnam. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  PRIOR  TC  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  DIEM 


A.  SEPARATE  AGENCY  REPORTING 

When  a substantial  U3  representational  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
began  in  1954-55,  President  Kennedy’s  strong  assertion  of  the  authority 
of  an  ambassador  over  all  US  agencies  and  activities  in  his  country 
lay  half  a dozen  years  into  the  future.  It  was  therefore  normal  for 
each  US  agency  on  the  ground  to  report  through  its  own  channels  back 
to  Washington,  subject  only  to  such  coordination  as  the  ambassador 
cared  or  was  able  to  effect  through  personal  inclination  and  effort. 

In  general,  each  agency  focused  its  reporting  on  its  designated  or 
percei’.vi  mission.  For  example,  the  embassy  concentrated  on  reporting 
the  political  problems,  at  first  including  sheer  survival,  that  were 
besieging  the  government  of  Hgo  Dinh  Idem,  and  the  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  concentrated  on  reporting  how  it  was  doing  in 
helping  the  Vietnamese  military  command  to  plan,  recruit,  organize, 
omuip,  and  train  the  ar.n^d  forces  of  the  new  republic. 

At  precisely  that  time,  US  military  advisers  were  providing  large- 
scale  assistance  tc  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  development  of  its 
arced  forces.  The  geopolitical  configuration  of  the  Korean  situation 
seemed  to  resemble  strongly  that  of  the  Vietnamese  situation:  one 

people  divided  into  two  states  (one  Communist  and  one  non -Communist) 
by  a parallel  of  latitude;  actual  or  potential  Sine-Soviet  support  of 
the  Communist  state,  paralleled  by  US  support  of  the  non -Communist 
state;  and  the  example  of  the  North  Korean  cross-border  conventional 
attack  of  1953  suggested  a like  possibility  in  Vietnam.  It  is  there- 
fore net  particularly  surprising  that  the  work  of  the  MAAG  resulted 
in  progress  toward  creating  in  Sou’-h  Vietnam  a kind  of  miri'or  image 
of  the  Korean  armed  forces  (and  therefore  to  a marked  extenc  of  their 
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American  model),  and  chat  during  the  middle  and  late  1950s  the  HAAG 

was  primarily  reporting  on  its  detailed  movement  toward  that  objective. 
The  MAAG  was  officially  charged  with  training  Vietnamese  forces  to 
defend  against  both  external  attack  and  internal  aggression  (i.e., 
insurgency),  but  it  knew  a lot  more  about  the  former  than  the  latter, 
and  so  focused  almost  exclusively  on  it.  Furthermore,  MAAG-Vietnam, 
like  its  counterparts  elsewhere  in  the  world,  did  not  consider  itself 
to  be  in  the  intelligence  business.  The  thought  was  that  trying  to 
engage  in  such  activities  and  reporting  on  them  could  jeopardize 
MAAG’s  relations  with  the  host  government,  and  this  sensibility  even 
produced  some  reluctance  by  MAAG  to  advise  the  Vietnamese  intelli- 
gence staffs.  The  embassy  did  include  some  military,  naval,  and  air 
attaches,  but  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  numbers,  rank,  and  dis- 
posable resources  of  the  MAAG. 

The  result  of  all  this  complexity  in  a strange  environment  was, 
not  surprisingly,  that  reporting  in  general  from  Vietnam  during  the 
1950s  was  unsystematic  and  full  of  gaps,  and  one  of  the  most  specif- 
ically gap-ridden  areas  was  reporting  on  the  security  situation  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  countryside.  This  shortcoming  did  not  seem  to 
matter  much  when,  in  1956-58,  President  Diem  and  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  (GW)  were  riding  fairly  high  and  the  Viet  Minh-Viet  Cong 
insurgent  revolutionaries  were  lying  fairly  low,  but  fchen  the 
situation  began  to  show  clear  signs  of  deteriorating  badly  in  1959- 
60,  and  Washington  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on,  senior  US 
military  and  civilian  officials  in  Saigon  had  to  rely  largely  on 
field  reports  from  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  sources  and  on 
whatever  ur.evaluated  information  Vietnamese  sources  were  able  and 
willing  to  provide  them,  such  as  it  was,^ 


1.  A country  team-study  group  assessment  of  March  1960  expressed 
grave  misgivings  about  the  security  situation  in  the  countryside,  based 
largely  on  information  from  CIA  informants.  United  States -Vietnam 
Relations  1945-1967,  study  prepared  by  the  Department  of  befense  in 
twelve  books  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1971), 

Book  2,  pp.  43-48  of  section  entitled  "U.S.  Perceptions  of  the  Insur- 
gency, 1954 -1960.’'  The  full  text  of  the  dispatch  containing  the  study 
group's  assessment  is  in  3cok  1C,  pp.  1254-75,  Hereafter  this  multi- 
volume  publication  'will  be  referred  to  as  US-Vietnam  Relations. 
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countryside  during  the  lace  135 is  and  that  reflected  that  experience 

O 

in  its  reporting  was  the  CIA . *"  loth  in  the  field  and  in  Washington, 
the  1IA  fade  ar.  effort  to  add  critical  ana  interpretive  judgments  to 
its  factual  reporting.  The  greater  realise  cf  the  CI7,  reports,  as 
attested  by  the  actual  developments  in  their  wake,  generally  continued 
-.veil  into  the  196Cs.  This  has  been  attributed  to  several  factors, 
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sources,  themselves  as  uncoordinated  as  those  on  the  US  side  who  were 
regurgitating  the  information  so  provided. 

In  his  reports  to  the  President  at  the  end  of  his  trip  to  Vietnam, 
General  Taylor  strongly  stressed  the  need  to  improve  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  information  being  reported;  in  fact,  this  was  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  he  explicitly  adduced  for  the  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  US  advisers  that  he  recommended  and  that  was 
soon  effected.  He  believed  that  what  would  result  would  be  "the  rapid 
build-up  of  an  intelligence  capability  both  to  identify  operational 
targets  for  the  Vietnamese  and  to  assist  Washington  in  making  a sensi- 
tive and  reliable  assessment  of  the  progress  of  the  war." 

Some  action  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  reporting  did  indeed 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  president's  acceptance  of  almost  all  General 
Taylor’s  recommendations.  The  MAAG  was  transformed  into  the  Military 
Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (MACV) . The  J-2  section  of  its  staff 
moved  quickly  into  the  intelligence  business,  although  the  bureau- 
cratic bargaining  attending  triservice  distribution  of  key  posts 
resulted  in  the  first  two  J-2's  being  Air  Force  officers  whose  back- 
grounds in  aspects  of  strategic  missile  and  air  warfare  had  hardly 
prepared  them  for  the  assessment  of  Asian  peasant  insurgencies.  A 
Joint  Evaluation  Center,  comprising  elements  of  the  embassy,  CIA,  and 
MACV's  J-2,  was  established  in  early  1962  to  prepare  joint  intelli- 
gence reports  and  assessments,  as  also  recommended  by  General  Taylor. 
Thus  some  temporary  progress  was  made,  but  before  3ong  it  began  to 
deteriorate  for  many  reasons,  among  them  (1)  the  disinclination  of  the 
embassy  to  play  a strong  central  role,  (2)  the  stubbornness  of  every- 
one’s orientation  to  separate  agency  reporting  channels,  (3)  the 
rapidly  growing  strength,  and  therefore  ’’clout,"  of  MACV,  which  tended 
tc  dominate  the  scene  and  which  at  that  early  stage  had  not  yet  devel- 
oped much  sophistication  in  addressing  factors  not  strictly  military, 

3.  Excerpts  from  Taylor's  1 November  1961  cable  and  3 November 
1961  report  to  President  Kennedy,  in  The  Pentagon  Papers,  as  published 
by  the  New  York  Times  (New  York:  Bantam  Socks,  1971 1),  pp.  144-47; 
quoted  phrase  on  p.  147  (underlining  added).  In  his  book,  Swords  and 
Plowshares . to  be  published  by  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  IncT  (New 
York)  in  early  19?2,  General  Taylor  elaborates  on  the  points  summarized 
here . 
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and  (-)  th=  perennially  inscrutable  .crr.pl  oxities  and  sensitivities  ci 
Vietnamese  .military  ar.  J political  or  jar.  iratior.s  and  functions,  and  the 
desire  zi  President  Pie;:'  that  US  observers  not  "pry  into  political  and 
e.cn'.mic  critters  in  the  rural  areas.  "* 
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Second,  Che  Vietnamese  province  chief  counterparts  of  the  US 
advisers  during  this  period  were  under  great  pressure  from  President 
Diem  himself  and  his  brother,  Ngo  Dirth  Nhu,  to  report  impressive  pro- 
gress in  pacification,  especially  through  the  strategic  hamlet 
program,^  and  it  was  on  these  euphorically  optimistic  reports  of 
progress  that  the  US  advisers  were  largely  drawing  in  their  own 
reports . 

Third,  MACV,  on  balance,  also  was  inclined  to  overly-optimistic 
reporting  prior  to  the  coup  of  late  1963,  perhaps  in  part  because  its 
senior  officers  were  "wired”  to  senior  Vietnamese  officers  and  offi- 
cials who  were  in  turn  "wired"  to  the  Diem-Nhu  clique.  Then,  too, 
military  organizations  generally  stress  specific  goal-setting,  and 
this,  however  valuable  in  many  ways,  is  not  likely  to  encourage  admis- 
sions by  subordinates  that  they  are  "failing"  to  meet  those  goals. 

(As  an  example  of  an  "atmospheric,"  in  late  1962  MACV  combined  its  J-2 
situation  report  and  its  J-3  operations  summary  into  something  called 
a Headway  Report.) 

Fourth,  the  strategic  hamlet  program,  which  was  "center  stage"  in 
1962-63,  was  especially  vulnerable  to  misleading  conclusions.  This  < as 
partly  because  reporting  concentrated  on  material  "inputs" — kilometers 
of  barbed  wire,  tons  of  rice,  and  the  like — and  tended  to  overlook  the 
impact  of  enemy  reactions  to  the  program,  reactions  that  could  and  did 
significantly  affect  the  program’s  "outputs":  secure  hamlets  en  route 

to  rational  development.  This  numbers-oriented  "management"  approach 
was  also  not  capable  of  reflecting  more  subtle  but  far  more  meaningful 
factors  such  as,  for  example,  the  extent  of  Viet  Cong  infrastructure 
activity  in  the  hamlets  and  the  extent  to  which  the  peasants  in  those 
hamlets — including  the  "strategic"  ones--were  cooperating  with  that 
infrastructure  instead  of  with  GVN  authorities. 

Fifth,  military  officers  want  to  draw  assignments  they  think  will 
further  their  career* , ad  the  job  of  sector  adviser  tc  a Vietnamese 
province  chief  concerned  with  something  called  pacification  could  not 

5.  For  a detailed  discussion  of  this  program,  including  the 
reporting  aspects,  see  the  chapter  "The  Strategic  Hamlet  Program, 
1961-1963,"  in  Volume  III  of  this  study. 
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have  leered  nearly  -a-  mainstroan -like  as  ch-  job  of  adviser  to  the 

commander  of  a Vietnamese  fighting  unit.  The  dimensions  of  this  prob- 


lem were  to  expand  late”  on  when  US  combat  units  were  introduced,  but 
even  in  1962-63  it  was  exerting  its  influence  on  the  perceived  desir- 
ability of  various  categories  of  advisory  assignments. 

And  finally,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  not  many  Americans, 
either  in  Vietnam  or  Washington,  knew  very  much  about  insurgency  and 
counterinsurgency,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  action-reaction 
between  US  officials  in  the  two  places  rather  resembled  a dialogue  of 
the  deaf . 


OTHER  REPORTING  SOURCES 


Of  course  the  province  advisers’  reports  to  MACV  ir.  Saigon  and 
their  consolidation  in  MACV  reports  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
Washington  were  not  the  only  source  of  information  for  US  policymakers. 
The  embassy  was  still  in  business,  but  it  tended  to  confine  its  atten- 
tion to  Largo-dimension  political  reporting.  The  CIA’s  reporting, 
which,  as  mentioned  earlier,  had  usually  been  mere  realistic  than  that 
from  other  elements  of  the  Lib  mission,  unfortunately  drifted  into 
occasional  overeptimism  during  1962-63  because  of  the  Agency’s  opera- 
tional involvement  with  parts  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program.  However, 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  Operations  Mission  (USCM,  the  field 
organisation  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development , AID)  began 
in  this  period  to  result  in  some  reporting  of  the  pacification  situa- 
tion in  the  countryside,  and  this  reporting  often  r on eras ted  sharply 
with  what  the  sector  advisers  were  transmitting  to  MACV.  As  1563 
moved  along,  still  other  voices  began  making  themselves  heard.  Roger 
Hilsman's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  in  the  State  Department 
challenged  the  alleged  optimism  of  prevailing  reporting,  anc  in  the 
White  House  Michael  Fcrrestal,  a Rational  Security  Council  (HSC)  staff 
member  with  direct  access  to  President  Kennedy,  did  likewise.*3  Finally, 


6.  The  Pentagon  Papers , pp.  113  and  136. 
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it  was  iii  1963  that  several  old  hands  in  the  American  press  corps  in 
Vietnam,  notably  Neil  Sheehan  and  David  Halberstam,  began  to  zero  in 
very  critically  on  the  status  of  affairs  there  and  on  the  way  it  was 
being  represented  by  government  officials  at  all  levels. 

President  Diem  was  in  serious  political  trouble  by  the  summer  of 
1963.  Though  the  events  that  led  to  his  assassination  in  the  coup  of 
early  November  are  not  directly  germane  to  reporting  and  evaluation  of 
pacification,  some  of  the  "fallout"  from  the  record  of  those  events  is. 
On  19  September  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  in  a cable  to  President 
Kennedy  reported  "General  Big  Minh's  opinion  expressed  very  privately 
yesterday  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  steadily  gaining  in  strength;  have 
more  of  the  population  on  their  side  than  has  rhe  GVN  . . . and  that  the 
'Heart  of  the  Army  is  not  in  the  war.'  All  this  by  Vietnamese  No.  1 
General  is  now  echoed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Thuan  . . . who  wants  to 
leave  the  country."  Six  weeks  later,  and  only  days  before  the  coup 
occurred,  General  Paul  Harkins,  the  commander  of  NACV,  expressed  in  a 
cable  of  30  October  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  his  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  the  pessimistic  view  Ambassador  Lodge  had  been 
expressing:  "I  do  not  agree  with  the  Ambassador's  assessment  ...  that 

we  are  just  holding  our  own.  The  GVN  is  a way  ahead  in  the  I,  II,  and 
parts  of  the  III  Corps  and  making  progress  in  the  Delta."  In  a later 
cable  that  same  day,  Harkins  underlined  his  own  differing  judgment: 

"On  balance  we  are  gaining  in  contest  with  the  VC.  There  will  continue 
to  be  minor  ups  and  downs  but  the  general  trend  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  upward."7 

Without  regard  to  the  substantive  merits  of  the  opposing  positions 
espoused  by  Lodge  and  Harkins,  what  is  important  to  the  present  sub- 
ject is  that  such  fundamentally  different  evaluations  of  the  question 
"How  are  we  doing,  anyway?"  existed  in  the  first  place,  and  above  all 
that  the  antagonists  were  the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  and  the 
senior  US  military  officer  in  Vietnam.  Ambassador  Lodge  has  been 
described  as  a "loner,"  whose  communication  with  General  Harkins  (and 


Ibid. , pp.  209  and  221-22. 
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ethers)  .e:c  setuthi r.g  c o 1-j  oesire::,  but  cers-nality  quirks  in; 

personal  styles  go  not  adequately  explain  why  the  president*  of  the 
United  States  was  so  poorly  informer:  at  such  a critical  time. 

These  shockingly  different  assessments  from  Lodge  and  Harkins  only 
reflected  at  the  highest  in-country  level  the  difficulties  that  had 
beer,  besetting  ail  attempts  to  evaluate  the  status  of  both  the  insur- 
gency and  the  efforts  to  defeat  it  through  military  operations  and 
pacification.  As  late  as  duly  and  August  1563  in  Washington,  both  DIA 
and  JCS's  Special  Assistant  for  Counterinsurgency  and  Special  Activities 
(SACSA)  were  circulating  basically  optimistic  prognoses.  In  early 
October,  lees  than  one  month  before  the  anti -Heir,  coup  was  to  usher  in 
many  moments  ci  truth,  Secretary  McNamara  and  OCS  Chairman  Taylor’s 
report  to  tine  president  on  a pust-coirpleted  Vietnam  visit  was  also 
essentially  optimistic  in  its  conclusions  or.  progress  in  countering  the 
insurgency . 

It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  the  Secretary  and  the 
General  included  the  following  paragraph  under  tr.e  heeding,  ’’Standards 
of  Measure": 

The  test  of  the  military  situation  is  whether  the 
GVN  is  succeeding  in  widening  its  area  of  effective 
control  of  the  population  and  the  countryside.  This 
is  difficult  to  measure,  and  cannot  be  stated  simply 
in  forms  of  the  number  of  strategic  hamlets  built  or 
the  number  of  reads  that  can  new  be  travelled  without 
•j snort*,  her  car.  the  overall  situation  bo  gauged 
solely  in  ter:,  o o:  the  extent  of  GVN  of  fens  1 /e  action, 
relative  weapon  losses  ar.u  refections,  VC  strength 
figure:.',  or  other  :: -o cures  of  rricitarp  performance. 

Ail  of  those  factors  arc-  important  anc  .cast  be  taken 
into  a .count;  however,  a great  duel  of  g augment  is 
required  in  their  interpretation. 1 

Such  expressions  cf  reservation  were  rare  indeed  prior  tc  November 
1S53 , although  ir.  August  one  of  DIA’s  daily  intelligence  bulletins  had 
noted  cr.  increase  in  Vi vt  Ceng  offensive  actions  during  the  previous 


6.  US-Vietnam  Relations,  Book  12,  p.  5 57.  For  DIfi  and  SACSA,  see 
Book  3,  p . T7  of  section  entitled  "Phased  'Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces, 
1062-15^." 
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three  weeks.  The  most  striking  dissent  in  Washington  from  the 
prevailing  mood  of  somewhat  qualified  euphoria  appeared  in  a 22  October 
1953  evaluation  by  State’s  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research.  Draw- 
ing only  on  statistics  compiled  by  DIA,  SACSA,  and  MACV,  the  evaluation 
concluded  that  all  was  far  from  well  with  the  GVN’s  counterinsurgency. 
Under  the  heading  "Statistics  as  Indicators,"  the  memorandum  noted: 

Statistics,  in  general,  are  only  partial  and  not 
entirely  satisfactory  indicators  of  progress  in  the 
total  counterinsurgency  effort  in  South  Vietnam.  First 
some  statistics  are  incomplete,  as  for  example,  those 
relating  to  Viet  Cong  attacks  against  strategic  hamlets 
and  desertions  within  the  South  Vietnamese  military  and 
security  services.  Second,  all  statistics  are  acquired 
largely  if  not  entirely  from  official  South  Vietnamese 
sources.  As  such,  their  validity  must,  to  some  degree 
at  least,  remain  questionable,  even  though  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  military  and  civilian  advisors 
have  improved  the  quality  of  this  data  during  the  past 
year  or  [so?].  Third,  there  are  several  other  impor- 
tant indicators  which  are  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  handle  statistically.  These  include: 
morale  and  efficiency  within  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
armed  services,  the  degree  of  locally  acquired  or 
volunteered  intelligence,  popular  attitudes  toward  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  government,  and  the  status  and  impact 
of  the  government’s  political,  social,  and  economic 
activities  in  support  of  the  strategic  hamlet  program. 
Nonetheless,  statistics  touch  on  some  significant  aspects 
of  the  military  situation  and  provide  a guide  at  least 
to  trends  in  the  fighting .9  10  (Underlining  added.) 

Nevertheless,  beginning  in  this  strategic  hamlet  period  of  1962-63 
and  continuing  for  several  years,  statistics  continued  to  beguile 
Washington’s  policymakers--especially  Secretary  McNamara,  whose  zeal 


9.  Ibid. 

10.  Text  of  Research  Memorandum  RFE-90  is  in  ibid.,  Book  12,  pp. 
579-39;  quoted  paragraph  on  pp.  579-80.  This  memorandum  provoked 
controversy  and  recrimination  in  interdepartmental  circles,  ending 
with  a personal  memorandum  from  Secretary  Rusk  to  Secretary  McNamara 
more  cr  less  apologizing  for  State's  issuing  "military  appraisals 
without  seeking  the  views  of  the  Defense  Department."  Ibid.,  Book  3, 
p.  24  of  section  entitled  "Phased  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Forces, 
1962-1964." 
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the  erstwhile , overly  iircre  ssionisti  c reporting  based  on  Vietnamese 
sources,  the  stress  cr.  •quantification  was  understandable.  Overdone, 
as  it  often  was,  it  seated  as  though  a search  was  on  for  some  Holy 


Grail  of  magic  indices  that  would  somehow  clarify  the  murk  of  Vietnam 
Thus,  "Secretary  Rusk  was  not  trying  to  mislead  his  audience  when  in 
a speech  on  April  22  [1063]  he  noted  with  satisfaction  that  ’already 
approximately  7 million  Vietnamese  live  in  well  over  5000  strategic 
hamlets.  The  program  calls  for  the  completion  of  another  3000  by  the 
end  of  this  year’." 
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REASSESSMENT  AND  TRANSITION 


A.  REASSESSMENT  EFFORTS 

In  Che  wake  of  the  collapses  on  several  fronts  that  followed  the 
coup  of  November  1963,  it  soon  became  readily  apparent  to  US  officials 
in  both  Vietnam  and  Washington  that  the  reports  froio  Vietnamese  sources 
on  which  they  had  been  relying  so  heavily  for  reporting  and  evaluation 
of  progress  had  been  not  only  deficient  but  seriously  misleading. 
Secretary  McNamara’s  report  to  President  Johnson  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  15-20  December  1953  visit  to  Vietnam,  his  first  since  the  coup, 
macs  this  disillusionment  clear.  Reflecting  his  gloomy  view  of  the 
substantive  situation,  McNamara  wrote:  “my  beat  guess  [is]  that  the 

situation  has  in  fact  been  deteriorating  in  the  countryside  since  July 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  we  realized  because  of  undue  dependence 
or.  distorted  Vietnamese  repcrtinc”  (emphasis  added).  He  also  reported 
that  in  his  judgment  the  country  team  represented  a major  weakness, 
had  been  ''poorly  inferred,"  and  was  "not  working  according  to  a common 
plan."  On  reporting,  he  wrote:  ’’As  to  the  grave  reporting  weakness, 

both  Defense  and  CIA  must'  take  major  steps  to  improve  this."  CIA 
Director  John  MvCcne  had  a .companies  McNamara  to  Vietnam , and  on 
23  December,  two  days  after  their  return,  he  sent  the  Secretary  a 
memorancum  that  included  the  following  observations : 

information  tarnished  to  us  from  MACV  and  tne  Embassy 
concerning  the  current  Viet  Ccr.g  activities  ir.  a num- 
ber of  provinces  and  the  relative  position  of  the  SVN 
[South  Vietnamese]  Government  versus  the  Viet  Cong 
forces  was  incorrect,  due  to  the  fact  chat  the  field 
officers  of  the  MAAG  and  USOM  had  been  grossly  misin- 
formed by  the  province  and  district  chiefs.  It  was 
reported  to  us,  and  I believe  correctly,  that  the 
province  and  district  chiefs  felt  obliged  to  'create 
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statistics’  which  would  meet  the  approbation  cf  the 
Central  Government. 1 2 3 

In  the  light  of  this  awakening,  Director  McCone  proposed  to  jj 

Secretary  McNamara  that  they  send  to  Saigon  a joint  Defense-CIA  survey 

r *, 

tea®  to  assess  the  whole  question  of  reporting  and  evaluation.  The  |j 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  declined  to  participate  in  this  effort,  and  in 

the  end  the  team  that  went  to  Vietnam  was  composed  only  of  CIA  per-  j j 

sonnel  with  experience  in  Vietnam.  After  about  two  months,  the  survey 

team  prepared  a draft  appraisal  containing  both  substantive  assessments  n 

of  the  status  of  the  insurgency  and  recommendations  for  improving  L' 

reporting.  When  invited  to  comment  on  the  appraisal,  General  Harkins, 

i ; 

still  COMUSMACV , wrote  of  the  assessments  that:  ’’Where  the  statements 

are  clean-cut,  the  supporting  information  was  usually  provided  by  my 

field  personnel  and  reflected  in  reports  already  sent  to  Washington  by  Si 

» t 

this  headquarters.  Where  the  statements  are  sweeping,  they  are  based 
on  opinion  or  an  unfortunate  penchant  for  generalizing  from  the  spe-  ! ■’ 

cific.”  An  obvious  rejoinder  to  this  remark  would  have  pointed  out 

that  only  interpretive  professional  analysis  of  concrete  details  could  I , 

> i 

make  them  meaningful  to  policymakers  and  that  such  evaluative  analysis 

was  the  very  essence  of  intelligence  as  opposed  to  mere  information  , 

2 ■ ■ 

regurgitation. 

Toward  the  end  of  its  tour  of  temporary  duty  in  Vietnam,  the  CIA 
survey  team  tied  in  with  two  other  efforts,  one  out  of  Washington  and  i j 

one  out  of  MAC7.  The  first  was  a small  interdepartmental  team,  headed 
by  Chester  Cooper  of  the  White  House,  which  traveled  to  Saigon  to  look 
into  the  mission’s  reporting  system  just  prior  to  another  visit  by 
Secretary  McNamara  in  early  March  1964.^  The  second  was  a study  begun  j j 

in  late  1963  by  a MACV  Information  and  Reports  Working  Group  (IRWG). 


1.  US-Vietnam  Relations , Book  3,  pp.  19-21  of  section  entitled 

’’U.S.  Programs  in  South  Vietnam,  November  19G3-April  1965."  Also,  The 
Pentagon  Papers  (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1971),  pp.  271-74. 

2.  US-Vietnam  Relations,  3cck  3,  p.  24. 

3.  Chester  L,  Cooper,  The  Lost  Crusade  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  197C) , p.  229. 
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"his  IRW3  examined  ir.  Ucva:  1 both  ii  ar.u  systems  for  referring  on 
hamlet,  population,  and  area  control,  and  in  early  1964  it  proposed  a 
system  using  a set  of  over  100  military- oriented  indicators.  "This 
approach  scon  fell  apart,  largely  of  its  own  weight  but  also  because 
data  to  support  some  of  the  evaluations,  although  quantifiable,  were 
not  readily  available,  and  partly  because  measurement  of  progress  in 
some  of  the  indicators  selected  could  not  be  quantified  or  even  eval- 

A 

uateu  by  sounc  subjective  - udgment . 

The  CIA  survey  team  and  Cooper’s  group  made  several  suggestions 
that  were  soon  put  into  effect.  Among  them  were  (1)  the  submittal 
from  Saigon  to  Washington  of  a weekly  Mission  assessment  of  political 
and  economic  progress,  as  well  as  of  progress  on  the  military  front: 

(9)  the  establishment  of  a MACV  Provincial  Reports  Cffice  separate 
from  J-2  and  d-5  (although  staffed  by  them),  ar.d  (3)  the  intensifica- 
tion of  the  nascent  program  of  developing  embassy  "provincial 
rep  triers "--bright,  young,  language-trained  foreign  service  officers 
who  would  course  through  the  countryside  independently  assessing 
status  and  trends  in  nonmilitai '/-operational  fields.  The  provincial 
reporters  provided,  and  for  several  years  into  the  future  would  con- 
tinue to  provide,  r.cnprog  ” -orient  od  assessments  of  the  situation 
in  the  country side--to  include  the  general  security  status  as  well  as 
characteristic  provincial  attitudes,  behavior,  and  problems.  Although 
net  always  popular  with  the  appointed  civilian  and  military  US  field 
representatives,  they  furnish  subjective,  well-informed  judgments 
in  considerable  depth,  whi  ecu  Id  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
increasingly  cb jo. five  ar.d  :vj;  boru-f  ecu  ad  reporting  from  the  operators 
involved  in  pacification. 

The  CIA  anc  Cooper  efforts  of  early  1964  merged  with  that  of  MACV’s 
Information  ar.u  Reports  Working  Croup  to  produce  agreement  in  May  on 
a pacification  reporting  system  that  was  to  survive  in  all  major 


4.  Dorothy  Y..  Clark  and  Charles  R.  Wyman,  An  Exploratory  Analysis 
;f  the  Rtocrcincr,  Measuring,  and  Evaluating  of  Revolutionary  Develop- 


ment in  Dcnth  Vietnam.,  Res  ear  or,  Analysis  Corporation  (McLean,  Virginia, 
j.367 ) , pp.  7-9  anc  ^2. 


respects  for  over  two  and  a half  years.  Meanwhile,  quantitative  data 
on  more  strictly  military  indicators  of  "progress" — body  counts, 
weapons  captured,  sorties  flown — continued  to  be  reported  separately 
from  MACV’s  J-3. 

B.  NEW  FIELD  REPORTING  SYSTEM 

The  pacification  reporting  system  that  went  into  effect  in  May 
1964  was  based  largely  on  Vietnamese  classifications  indicating  var- 
ious degrees  of  control  over  hamlets,  areas,  and  populations.  The  five 
degrees  of  control  were  secured,  undergoing  securing,  undergoing  clear- 
ing, uncontested  (i.e.,  controlled  by  neither  side  and  of  secondary 
importance),  and  VC-controlled;  on  the  map  plots  these  five  were  repre- 
sented, respectively,  by  dark  blue,  light  blue,  green,  white,  and  red. 
The  criteria  for  determining  how  to  classify  were  expressed  verbally, 
and  key  words  or  terms  were  subject  to  widely  varying  subjective 
assessments,  such  as  "adequate,"  "available,"  "sufficient,"  "qualified," 
and  "largely." 

By  this  time  (mid-1964),  US  sector  advisers  were  present  in  all 
provinces,  so  thenceforth  pacification  reporting  in  US  channels 
included  data  from  all  provinces.  Also,  beginning  in  1964,  "the  crea- 
tion of  sub-sector  advisory  teams--attached  to  [Vietnamese]  district 
headquarters — brought  the  MACV  advisory  role  into  more  direct,  daily 
contact  with  the  actual  process  of  pacification."^  The  reports  on 
population  and  area  control  were  based  insofar  as  possible  on  evalua- 
tions by  US  advisers  in  the  districts,  prepared  by  the  US  province 
advisers,  and  channeled  to  MACV 's  Revolutionary  Development  and  Support 
Directorate  (RDSD)  in  Saigon.  The  RDSD  then  consolidated  this  informa- 
tion into  a report  to  DIA  in  Washington  called  the  "MACV  Monthly  Report 

£ 

of  Revolutionary  Development  Progress,  Population,  and  Area  Control." 

The  more  methodical  linkage  of  classifications  and  criteria,  along 
with  an  increasing  US  advisory  presence  in  the  countryside,  constituted 

5.  William  A.  Nighswonger,  Rural  Pacification  in  Vietnam  (New 

York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1966),  p.  66. 

6.  Clark  and  Wyman,  Reporting,  Measuring,  and  Evaluating,  pp.  12 


and  46. 
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requirement  for  finer-grein  data  that  could  be  reflected  in 
country-wide  summations. 

(5)  The  pacification  criteria  that  were  now  so  strongly 
stressed  were  overwhelmingly  military  in  nature.  To  grant 
that  security  is  a necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  of 
pacification  is  not  enough;  the  fact  is  that  criteria  required 
to  reflect  true  pacification  were  largely  lacking.  Naturally, 
this  skewing  favored  optimistic  perceptions  of  the  status  of 
pacification  as  reported  to  Saigon  and  Washington. 

(6)  The  system  itself  prevented  accurate  categorization  of 
large  areas  in  some  provinces.  According  to  one  US  province 
representative,  for  example,  "in  Quang  Nam,  ARVN  [Army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam — i.e.»  the  regular  forces]  would  move  its 
regiment  around  in  several  districts,  staying  a few  weeks  in 
each  place,  but  without  concomitant  systematic  pacification 
efforts.  Invariably,  the  Communist  incidents  would  go  down 
with  ARVN  troops  present.  This  was  taken  as  an  improvement 
in  the  security  status  of  the  area  and  the  map  report  would 
be  changed.  Then  incidents  would  soar  again  when  ARVN  moved 
somewhere  else."® 

By  any  standard,  the  years  1964  and  1965  were  by  far  the  worst 
ever  for  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  its  supporting  American  ally. 

As  recounted  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  study,  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  situations  all  deteriorated  dramatically,  and 
sheer  survival  compelled  concentrating  on  military  operations  against 
enemy  main  forces,  operations  which  after  March  1965  involved  US  com- 
bat troops  committed  in  ever-increasing  numbers  and  types.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  task  of  pacification,  sometimes  called  the  "other 
war,"  did  not  receive  much  attention,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  mani- 
festly higher  priority  demands  of  the  "big  war."  With  pacification 
itself  in  limbo,  there  was  not  overly  much  high-level  concern  with 
pacification  reporting;  as  for  evaluation  of  progress,  this  was  a 
black  period  during  which  everyone  knew  that  almost  all  indicators  of 
almost  everything  were  pointing  sharply  downward. 

There  were  seme  changes  in  1964  besides  the  installation  of  the 
new  field  reporting  system  in  May.  In  July,  General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor’s 
arrival  in  Saigon  as  the  new  US  ambassador  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
more  sustained  attempt  to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  US  activities  in- 


3.  Nighs wenger , Rural  Pacif Ication , p.  217. 
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Apparently  in  some  exasperation,  the  department  complained  that  the 
discrepancies  "render  both  sets  of  data  useless  for  our  purposes." 
Saigon's  explanation  by  return  telegram  that  the  discrepancies  were 
due  to  the  use  of  "different  criteria"  was  not  calculated  to  be 
especially  mollifying  almost  five  years  after  the  Taylor  mission 
of  October  1961  had  underlined  the  need  for  coordinated,  reliable 
reporting. 
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THE  HAMLET  EVALUATION  SYSTEM  (HES) 


The  year  1066  witnessed  important-  changes  affecting  the  conduct  of 
pacification  reporting  in  Vietnam.  Although  a hard  react  still  lay 
ahead,  US  combat  forces  in  continually  increasing  numbers  since  their 
introduction  in  early  1665,  were  beginning  to  contain  enemy  main  for- 
ces in  the  "big  war"  that  had  gene  so  badly  for  the  GVN  in  1964  and 
1965,  and  this  emerging  development  permitted  the  devotion  of  somewhat 
more  attention  to  pacification  planning  on  both  the  US  and  Vietnamese 
sides.  Ambassador  Lodge,  back  for  a second  tour  in  Saigon  since  mid- 
summer 1965,  had  become  an  outspoken  partisan  of  pacification,  arid 
when  it  appeared  that  President  Johnson  himself  was  of  like  mind,  the 
stage  was  set  for  considerable  emphasis  on  pacification,  ever,  if --like 
everything  else  in  Viet;nam--it  took  a little  time  artel  a little  doing 
before  very  much  happened. 


AFTEkMATH  IP  HONOLULU  CCNFHEENCE 


It  all 
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oxen  early  in  February  1956  with  a Honolulu  surr.it  cor. fur- 
la  the  •;?  and  Vietnam  sc  delegations  were  headed  by 
Hanson  e.vi  Prc:.  iar  Nguyen  Cao  Xy.  Forecasting  tne  nature 


mice,  of  the  final  earn,  unique?,  and  of  the  presentation 
the  results  to  the  public,  President  Johnson  took  9eci -scary  cf  Agree 
tare  Orville  Protean  and  Secretary  of  Health.,  Education.,  and  Welfare 
John  Gardner  along  with  him.  In  closing  tne  conference’s  final  s as 
the  President  stressed  the  importance  cf  hard  'work  to  achieve  corner 
results  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  cor.i: unique . For  example : 

In  paragraph  5;  how  have  you  built  democracy  in 
the  rurctl  areas?  How  much  of  it  have  you  built,  when 
and  where?  Gave  us  dates,  tirr.es,  number: . 
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In  paragraph  2;  larger  outputs  ...  handicraft, 
light  industry,  rural  electrification — are  those  just 
phrases,  high-sounding  words,  or  have  you  coonskins  on 

the  wall. . .? 

Next  is  health  and  education,  Mr.  Gardner.  We 
don't  want  to  talk  about  it;  we  want  to  do  something 
about  it.  "The  President  pledges  he  will  dispatch 
teams  of  experts."  Well,  we  better  do  something 
besides  dispatching.1 

Regardless  of  how  well  the  President's  remarks  reflected  what  was 
and  what  v/as  not  possible  in  the  near  term,  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
desire  to  press  ahead  with  the  "other  war."  Within  little  more  than  a 
month,  Robert  Xomer  of  the  NSC  staff  was  promoted  to  presidential  Spe- 
cial Assistant  and  v/as  acting  as  a White  House  "blowtorch"  on  that 
"other  war,"  while  in  Saigon  Deputy  Ambassador  William  Porter  had 
begun  to  try  pulling  together  all  nonmilitary  US  agencies  in-country 
that  were  involved  in  matters  bearing  on  pacif ication.  And  over  at  the 
Pentagon  in  those  same  weeks  of  early  1966  following  the  Honolulu  con- 
ference, Secretary  McNamara  established  a Southeast  Asia  Programs 
Office  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Systems 
Analysis.  The  primary  mission  of  this  new  shop  was  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  the  best  factual  information  available  on  the  ongoing 
buildup  of  US  forces  in  Vietnam,  with  emphasis  on  how  actual  deploy- 
ments were  comparing  with  agreed  plans.  However,  before  long,  the 
arrival  of  staffers  with  in-country  experience  with  reporting  matters 
from  the  field  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  data  tables 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  deal  with  data  on  a time- 
series  basis,  thus  exposing  trends  over  time- -including  some  trends  in 
population  control  in  farms  of  hamlets  and  people. 

All  these  promising  developments  were  only  embryonic,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  actual  status  of  Vietnam  events  in  the  real  world  of  the  pre- 
sent continued  to  be  deeply  discouraging , especially  in  pacification. 

In  October,  after  another  of  his  periodic  trips  to  Saigon,  Secretary 
McNamara  sent  a memorandum  to  President  Johnson  that  reflected  his  own 


1.  The  Pentagon  Papers  (New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1971),  pp.  495-96. 

See  also  ilS-Vletnam  Relations,  Book  6,  pp.  36-44  of  section  entitled 
"Re-emphasis  on  Pacification:  1965-1967"  for  a rundown  of  the  conference. 
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uiscouragc.-renr  with  pacification  -.regress  but  that  also  advanced 
-oncer  uctev-j  recommendations  for  improvements,  including  some  forth- 
right ones  on  reorganising  the  US  civilian  and  military  structures  in 
Saigon  for  the  more  effective  pursuit  of  pacification  activities.^ 

The  next  five  months  were  to  see  the  successive  births  of  first  the 
Office  of  Civil  Operations  (00C)  and  then  of  the  longer-lived  organisa- 
tion called  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development  Support 
(CCRCS).  These  organisational  developments  are  covered  in  Part  Six  of 
this  volume,  but  what  is  germane  to  this  discussion  of  reporting  and 
evaluation  is  that  McNamara's  state  of  mind,  as  reflected  in  his  memo- 
randum to  the  president,  helps  explain  the  initiative  he  took  in  the 
reporting  area  during  that  same  month  of  October  195*3.  It  was  then 
that  he  decided  the  time  had  finally  come  for  a radical  refer;.-!  in 
pacification  reporting  from  Vietnam.  For  about  a year,  the  marines  of 
I Corps  had  been  reporting  cn  pacification  there  through  a village- 
level  evaluation  system  of  "scoring,"  and  McNamara  asked  Id.: hard  Helms, 
the  now  director  cf  CIA,  to  take  it  into  consideration  in  devising  a 
new  U5  system  for  measuring  pacification  in  Vietnam. 

Thereupon  cut  at  CIA,  Helms  laid  the  responsibility  for  working 
something  cut  on  his  Vietnamese  -.if fairs  staff,  which  included  members 
of  the  CIA  survey  tea.,  which,  in  early  1%£,  ha  a spent  about  three 
months  in  Vietnam  assessing  the  evaluation  and  reporting  practises  of 
that  tire.  The  paper  procured  at  this  new  juncture  was  essentially 
the  work  cf  the  CIA  staff.  The  concept  was  Inter  refined  through 
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checked  out  with  the  country  team  in  Saigon  and  tested  in  the  field 
before  implementation.  Consequently,  in  early  November  one  repre- 
sentative from  CIA  and  another  from  the  JCS  Joint  Staff  left  for 
Vietnam  with  a proposed  system  for  US  evaluation  of  and  reporting  on 
pacification,  and  with  a virtual  mandate  from  McNamara  to  use  it  as 
the  basis  for  moving  toward  full  implementing  action  in-country  by 
1 January  1967. 

The  suggested  system  carried  to  Saigon  proposed  lodging  the  ini- 
tial anc  basic  job  of  US  evaluation  of  the  status  of  pacification 
squarely  on  the  MACV  advisers  in  as  many  of  the  country’s  approxi- 
mately 250  subsectors  (districts)  as  possible.  The  following  extract, 
written  by  two  research  analysts  who  collaborated  with  the  Washington 
team  after  its  arrival  in  Saigon,  provides  a succinct  outline  of  how 
the  system  formulated  in  the  Washington  ’’crash  plan”  of  October  was 
expected  to  work: 

The  objective  was  to  obtain  from  each  U.S.  subsector 
advisor  a detailed  evaluation  of  each  hamlet  with  some 
degree  of  GVN  control  in  the  district  to  which  he  was 
assigned.  There  are  on  the  average  about  5C  hamlets  per 
district,  the  range  extending  from  about  25  to  a maximum 
of  more  than  100.  The  basic  element  of  the  proposed 
system  was  a questionnaire  containing  191  separate 
evaluations  to  be  filled  out  for  each  hamlet  with  some 
vestige  of  GVN  control  (about  70  percent  of  all  the 
hamlets  in  the  country) . Responses  to  the  questions 
were  to  be  recorded  on  a one-page  checklist  as  a yes/ 
no  response.  After  completing  the  evaluation  checklist 
the  advisor  was  to  be  asked  to  compute  from  his  responses 
an  overall  evaluation  index  for  the  hamlet.  These  forms 
v;ere  to  be  submitted  to  sector  [province]  headquarters 
where  the  number  of  hamlets  in  five  evaluation  levels 
were  to  be  tabulated  and  the  summary  data  from  them 
forwarded  through  division  and  corps  headquarters  to 
RDSD  and  to  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Ambassador.3 

In  late  September  1966,  Dorothy  Clark  and  Charles  Wyman  of  the 
Research  Analysis  Corporation  (RAC)  had  begun  a study  project  in 
Saigon  under  an  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  contract  for 


3.  Dorothy  X.  Clark  and  Charles  R.  Wyman,  An  Exploratory  Analysis 
of  the  Reporting,  Measuring,  anc  I -aluatlng  of  Revolutionary Development 
in  South  Vietnam,  Research' Analysis  Corporation  (McLean,  Virginia,  1967], 
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RATV's  Revolutionary  Develops  ent  Support  Division.  This  project 
designated  witn  the  acronyr..  ARDENS  (Analysis  of  Revolutionary  Devel- 
opment Evaluation  and  Measurement  System)  was  intended  to  point  toward 
automation  of  statistical  reports  and,  more  importantly  for  present 
purposes,  to  recommend  improved  bases  for  measuring  and  reporting 
pacification  progress--espeeially  by  taking  more  substantial  account 
of  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  revolutionary  development.  The  first 
phase  of  the  ARDEHS  project,  scheduled  to  end  on  30  December,  was  in 
part  overtaken  by  the  arrival  of  the  team  from  Washington  in  mid- 
November.  The  embassy,  RDSD,  and  the  Saigon  establishments  of  AID, 
USIA,  and  CIA  were  all  agreed  that  the  Washington-proposed  system  would 
impose  an  unmanageable  burden  on  subsector  (district)  advisers.  The 
Washington  and  ARDEMS  teams  therefore  spent  the  next  few  weeks  working 
with  PDSD  to  simplify  the  system  and  to  reach  agreement  on  such  changes 
as  structuring  the  hamlet  checklists  for  multiple-choice  instead  of 
yes -no  answers,  refining  the  selected  indicators,  adapting  the  system 
for  automatic  data  processing  whore  possible,  and  conducting  limited 
field  tests.  Cn  13  December  the  Mission  Council  approved  the  package, 
and  in  the  following  month,  January  1957,  the  Hamlet  Evaluation  System 
(MRS)  went  into  effect  throughout  Vietnam. 


5.  INTRODUCTION  CF  THE  MES- 
HES ope 


on  vi  .monthly  reporting  cycle.  At  the  heart  of 


the  man 


Lex  i ami  fi  car  tons  that  scon  care  tv  ehsractorir.e  live 
Evaluation  V.'irkshoet  (HEW),  which  the  district 


system  was  me  rare 
idvist-r  was  to  prepare  or.  every  hamlet  in  his  district  that  was  under 
seme  cevree  of  GVN  control.  The  HEW  required  the  adviser  to  address 
the  pa  :if  i cation  status  of  t.ie  hamlet  in  terms  of  six  factors,  with 
each  factor  being  defined  by  three  indicators  that  the  adviser  was  tc 
rate  frerr  E (worst)  through  A (best).  The  six  factors  were  (1)  VC 
military  activities,  (2)  VC  political  and  subversive  activities,  (3) 
security  (friendly  capabilities) , (4)  administrative  and  political 
activities,  (3)  health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  (6)  economic  devel- 
opment. Thus  three  of  them  were  security  oriented  and  three  develop- 
ment oriented. 
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For  an  example  of  how  the  ratings  worked,  consider  the  indicator 
’’Military  Incidents  Affecting  Hamlet”  under  the  first  listed  factor, 

”VC  military  activities.”  The  adviser’s  job  was  to  decide  which  of 
the  following  brief  descriptions  best  expressed  the  status  of  the 
hamlet: 

E.  Armed  VC  units  in  hamlet  at  night,  sometimes  in 
Hay.  Little  GVN  authority  at  night.  Routes  to  hamlet 
interdicted  by  day;  may  be  ambush  near  hamlet. 

D.  GVN  activity  under  harassment.  Frequent  sniping 
on  routes  to  hamlet;  VC  night  activity  in  hamlet. 

C,  Long  range  fire  at  night;  VC  activity  in  adjacent 
Hamlets  in  VilClage].  Occasional  sniping  on  routes  to 
hamlet. 

B.  No  incidents  in  hamlet  during  month;  infrequent 
narassments  within  village  or  nearby. 

A.  No  incidents,  including  ‘narassments.  in  Vil[lage]  4 
or  near  hamlet  or  on  routes  to  VilClage]  during  month. 

These  brief  descriptions  were  supplemented  by  more  detailed  written 
guidance  to  assist  advisers-evaluators.  In  any  event,  with  whatever 
guidance  he  had  and  based  on  the  l.  .st  sources  of  information  available 
to  him,  the  adviser  ended  up  submitting  18  lettered  ratings  (one  for 
each  indicator)  on  every  hamlet  in  his  district.  When  these  reached 
MACV  in  Saigon  through  channels,  an  overall  rating  for  each  hamlet  was 
calculated  by  an  unweighted  averaging  in  which  E=l,  D-2  ...  A=5,  and  in 
the  emergent  numerical  averages  1.0-1.5-E,  1.5-2,5=D  ...  4.5-5,0=A. 

Besides  the  indicator  ratings  scaled  from  A to  E,  the  adviser  had 
to  complete  a multiple-choice  list  of  14  questions  on  "hamlet  problems 
curing  the  month."  For  example,  he  had  to  indicate  whether  in  his 
judgment  the  incidents  by  US  military  elements  "adversely  affecting 
relations  with  hamlet  populace"  could  best  be  characterized  as  "none 
or  very  few,"  "minor  only,"  "serious  enough  to  cause  active  resentment,” 
"not  applicable,"  or  "unknown."  So  from  the  very  beginning  of  HES, 


4.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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stem  r reviled  for  ate  recistraticr.  anviser fs  reaction 


over  and  above  the  lettered  ratings  under  the  specified  indicators. 

The  HSS  had  obviously  been  f emulated , approved,  and  effected  on 
a very  short-fused  tine  schedule.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
"bugs'*  in  tne  system  soon  became  apparent.  What  does  seem  surprising 
is  that  the  first  changes,  when  they  were  made  in  May  1967,  after1  five 
months  of  experience,  were  so  relatively  few  and  minor.  They  amounted 
to  little  mere  chan  clarifications  of  wording  in  soma  indicator 
descriptions,  plus  a handful  of  deletions  from  and  additions  to  the 

C 

"hamlet  problem  s’*  questions,  which  thereafter  number  19.  There  were 
two  major  reasons  for  the  slightness  of  these  early  revisions.  First, 
the  system  turned  cut  to  have. been  basically  wall  designed,  in  spite 
of  the  crash-action  that  had  attended  its  introduction;  anc,  second, 
there  was  general  agreement  among  responsible  officials  that  moving 
wisely  on  more  fundamental  changes  was  going  tc  require  the  increased 
data  that  only  longer  expectance  could  provide,  as  well  as  some  deep- 
draft,  detached  study  that  was  sure  to  require  considerable  time  also. 

nevertheless,  by  the  middle  op  19o7  and  increasingly  thereafter, 

HSS  became  th?  subject  of  mu_h  critical  attention.  This  turn  of  events 
was  partly  motivated  by  reals. -at.*. on  •:  f HBS’s  substantive  shortcomings, 
and  partly  by  a graving  conviction  among  these  working  most  closely 
•with  HB3  results — f ;r  ex  .r  ;!•■,  the  workers  in  the  Southeast  Asia  Fro- 
jrems  ffico  of  the  I ..  .t  agon-- that  chare  results  in  highly  aggregated 
for:  : were  : traced  into  service  at  high  policy  levels  for 

th--*  f ur;  ::  nr  t:-.t  : g"  the-  p: ogress  th.,t  high  policy  officials 


5.  Ire  Hli  an,  trie  otnor  reporting  systems  bearing  on  pacifica- 
tion have  Ova  c aroused  -crpioints  about  the  bur-ten  they  have  imposed 
on  busy  operc. t jvs . Without  judging  that  allegation  here,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  :i si  riot  advisers  did  net  have  tc  fill  out  complete  BBS 
forts  '.-very  month;  af  tor  the  first  submission  of  full  reports  on  each 
hamlet,  advisers  thereafter  had  only  to  report  changes  from  their 
previous  submissions. 

6.  For  a fairly  detailed  explanation  of  those  changes,  see  Dorotny 
Y. • Clark  a: A Charles  F . Wyman,  The  Hamlet  Evaluation  By stem  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam , Peso-arch  Analysis  Corporation  (.''clean,  Virginia, 
1153),  op.  41-43. 
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were  eminently  eager  to  claim  in  1967.  As  Robert  Komer  put  it  a few 

years  later  when  referring  to  such  misgivings:  "critics  really  seemCed] 

to  be  complaining  less  about  the  HES  itself  than  about  the  way  in 
which  its  aggregate  scores  have  often  been  used  in  simplistic  fashion 
to  advance  the  notion  of  'progress, ’ Unfortunately,  there  is  much  to 
this  criticism."7 

There  were  a variety  of  explanations  advanced  for  the  perceived 
substantive  shortcomings  of  the  HES.  Some  of  those  explanations  were 
more  or  less  common  to  all  aspects  of  the  US  pacification  effort  in 
Vietnam— for  example,  short  tours  of  duty,  inadequate  language  train- 
ing, and  failure  to  understand  Vietnamese  cultural  patterns.  Others 
bore  more  directly  on  the  HES  itself — for  example,  considering  the  large 
numbers  of  "C"  hamlets  relatively  secure  when  they  often  were  not,  and 
an  occasional  inadvertent  "masking"  of  critical  security  situations 
because  the  equal  weighting  of  indicators  permitted  high  development 
scores  to  offset  low  security  scores.  In  1970  an  agency  of  the  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff  retrospectively  summarized  some  other  "serious  dis- 
advantages" of  the  1967  HFf.  as  follows: 

a.  Evaluations  were  based  on  the  subjective 
judgments  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  district  senior 
advisors,  thus  introducing  problems  in  comparability 

of  results. 

b.  Evaluations  were  made  at  the  hamlet  level 
only;  however  the  basic  geopolitical  subdivision  which 
accounts  for  all  the  land  area  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  population,  is  the  village.  Consequently,  sig- 
nificant land  areas  which  were  sparsely  populated 
remained  unevaluated,  and  the  influence  of  village 
level  political,  socia] , and  economic  progress  was 
largely  ignored. 


7.  Robert  Komer,  "Impact  of  Pacification  on  Insurgency  in  South 
Vietnam,"  Journal  of  International  Affairs,  vol.  XXV  (1971),  no.  1, 
p.  SB. 

8.  Col.  Erwin  R.  Brigham,  "Pacif ication  Measurement,"  Military 
Review,  vol.  L,  no.  5 (May  1970),  p.  52.  Brigham  had  helped  devise 
HES  in  the  autumn  of  1966,  and  in  1967  was  the  head  of  CORDS's  Research 
and  Analysis  Division,  -which  supervised  HEi  country  wide. 
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_ . cin.j  cno  :;::s  ratings  were  Che  results  of 
advisors'  j udy:. or. vs  they  were  very  difficult  to  ver- 
ify. Furthermore,  a potential  for  bias  existed  since 
ratings  were  the  subject  of  command  and  counterpart 
interest . 

d.  The  multi-dimensional  nature  of  old  HES  indi- 
cators were  a constant  source  of  consternation  for  the 
district  senior  advisor.  For  example,  a single  indi- 
cator addressed  VC  taxation,  terrorism  ar.d  sabotage 
(which  often  were  inversely  related).  The  advisor  often 
had  to  choose  ratings  which  did  not  describe  the  situa- 
tion exactly  since  the  conditions  for  a given  rating 
seldom  occurred  simultaneously.  Consequently,  indica- 
tor data  was  not  directly  usable  for  specific  analyses 
of  unidi.vcnsicnal  conditions . 


e.  The  old  system  did  not  address  several  signif- 
icant elements  of  pacification  (for  example,  political 
conditions,  cr  programs,  such  as  People's  Self  Defense 
Forces,  instituted  after  January  1%?).- 

It  is  possible  that  uicply  living  with  the  HUE  and  its  results 
would  eventual.!'/  have  res  cited  in  major  r odii  i cations  in  the  light  of 
that  expert.  . However,  some  outside  talent  was  also  brought  to 
focus  cn  the  problem  of  improvement.  First,  Clark  and  Wyman  of  RAC 
stayed  cr.  well  into  1DC7  r.r-.d  prodyveu  a short  study  assessing  the  HUS 
as  ',f  tia-yer.  r.  J"‘  Ha  cone,  the  £j  mule  a tics  Corporation  c.f  Cambridge 
(.•H-.tt.)  t..rri  :•!  •'  vt  f vr  the:  Army  Concept  Team  5:;  Vietnam,  an  ■•'Xtenjivn 


ita  collection  exor 
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ise  that  Wr»s  designed  to  assess  the  crust- 
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third,  F-auilM  T'.  anird  Analysts,  working  under  an 
trying  substantially  cn  the  exploitation  wf  relevant 
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expertise  through  interviews,  developed  an  indicator-evaluation 

12 

methodology  based  on  a standard  decision  model. 

These  studies,  which  became  available  in  early  1968,  helped  pave 
the  way  for  a basic  revision  of  HES,  but  they  were  not  governing,  nor 
were  all  their  recommendations  accepted.  Critical  questions  about  HES 
were  constantly  being  formulated,  discussed,  and  tested  within  the 
CORDS  organization  beginning  in  about  mid-1968,  and  for  six  months 
prior  to  full-scale  implementation  of  the  new  HES  in  January  1970 
both  the  old  and  the  new  systems  were  run  simultaneously. 


C.  HES- 70 

The  revised  HES  was  known  as  HES-70,  Intended  to  correct  the 
perceived  inadequacies  of  tho  old  HES,  its  design  objectives  have  been 
officially  summarized  as  follows: 

The  design  objectives  of  HES/70  were  to  increase 
the  objectivity  and  specificity  of  the  data;  expand 
the  data  base  to  include  more  functional  areas  of 
pacification;  centralize  the  methodology  for  evalua- 
tion of  pacification  and  make  it  uniform  throughout 
the  country;  and  increase  the  management  utility  of 
the  system  by  designing  reports  specifically  for  field 
and  command  users.  For  example,  whereas  the  original 
HES  rated  only  population  centers  (i.e.,  hamlets), 
leaving  large  land  areas  unreported  due  to  lack  of 
population  centers,  HES/70  was  designed  to  address 
area  security  in  addition  to  population  security  by 
including  village  level  data  reported  for  all  villages 
in  Vietnam,  regardless  of  population;  and  whereas  the 
original  HES  was  a relatively  simple,  subjective 
system  involving  ratings  that  were  both  subjective 
and  multi-dimensional,  HES/70,  designed  to  provide  a 
more  objective  and  uni-dimensional  question  set  with 
all  scoring  done  centrally,  is  a much  more  objective 
and  highly  sophisticated  application  of  statistical 
concepts. H 


12.  A Probablistic  Evaluation  of  Pacification  Indicators,  Pacific 
Technical  Analysts,  Inc.  (Honolulu,  lS'  March  1963). 

13.  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  1970  (HES/70),  MACV  Command  Manual, 
Document  dumber  DAR  8^0-79  Cm-OiA,  1 September  1970,  p.  2. 
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weapons  fire  (mortar,  rocket,  RR,  etc.);  ground  assault- -repelled; 
and  ground  assault— friendly  position  overrun. ^ The  DSA  under  HES- 
70  was  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  "G-2"  the  question-set  so  as  to 
influence  the  Saigon  scores  along  lines  corresponding  to  his  own  sub- 
jective assessments,  and  this  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  case.  Whether 
this  is  altogether  a felicitous  circumstance  is  another  question,  which 
will  be  addressed  later. 

D.  SUBORDINATE  AND  ASSOCIATED  HES  REPORTS 

In  January  1971  the  HES  underwent  a few  minor  changes  in  scoring, 
and  a rather  elaborate  glossary  of  terms  was  included  in  the  DSA’s 
handbook  containing  the  question- sets.  The  glossary  was  to  help  the 
DSA  relate  qualitative  expressions  in  the  question-set  to  quantita- 
tive measures,  and  thus  further  minimize  the  amount  of  subjective 
interpretation  required  of  him.  For  example,  on  the  frequency  with 
which  some  phenomenon  occurred,  the  glossary  equated  "regularly”  with 
"more  than  50%  of  the  time  (three  times  a week  or  more,  on  the  aver- 
age)"; "periodically"  with  "once  a week  or  more";  and  "sporadically" 
with  "1-3  times  a month  (less  than  once  a week  on  the  average)."  Use 
of  this  glossary  also  hopefully  contributed  to  uniformity  among  the 

T7 

mental  sets  of  all  district  advisers. 

As  of  late  1971,  CORDS  was  still  the  chosen  US  instrument  for 
addressing  pacification  in  Vietnam,  and,  within  the  CORDS  headquarters 
and  field  organizations,  the  HES  was  the  primary  instrument  for  the 
evaluation  and  reporting  of  pacification  status  and  trends.  The  HES 
had  developed  into  a massive  reporting  system,  with  subsystems  and 
subreports  that  provided  all  kinds  of  data  that  were  cut  and  served 
in  all  kinds  of  ways  by  supporting  computers.  The  HES-generated 
reports  are  divided  into  staff  analysis  reports,  management  reports, 

16.  For  examples  of  filled- in  samples  of  the  updating  forms 
related  to  the  DSA’s  question-sets,  see  HES  User’s  Guide,  pp.  37-39. 

17.  Glossary  appears  in  Revised  HES  Handbook  Question-Set  and 
Glossary  (January  1971),  pp.  b.l.l-D.1.14, 
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answer  to  that  question  lies  in  the  Pacification  Studies  Group  (PSG), 
an  element  of  CORDS's  Reports  and  Analysis  Division  (RAD)  in  Saigon. 
Initially  conceived  as  more  or  less  of  a personal  staff  to  Deputy 
Ambassador  Komer  when  he  directed  CORDS  in  1967-63,  PSG  responded 
directly  and  immediately  to  his  requests  for  monitoring  and  verifica- 
tion of  pacification  trends  as  reported  by  HES  and  the  other  systems. 
Many  US  officers  assigned  to  PSG  in  this  early  CORDS  period  were 
selected  from  among  the  most  outstanding  province  and  district  senior 
advisers.  One  technique  used  was  to  dispatch  a qualified  PSG  team  of 
Vietnamese  nationals  to  a given  district  to  execute  what  amounted  to 
a rerun  of  the  HES  question- set  in  that  district,  or  at  least  in 
selected  villages  and  hamlets  of  that  district.  Another  technique 
was  to  conduct  an  "attitudinal  survey"  among  the  population  of  a given 

district  (or  of  selected  villages  and  hamlets  therein),  in  order  to 

20 

see  how  popular  attitudes  compared  with  HES  pacification  ratings. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  departure  of  Ambassador  Komer  in  mid-1968, 
PSG's  activities  became  more  routine.  At  approximately  the  same  time, 
the  embassy's  system  of  provincial  reporters  began  deteriorating, 
until  by  1971  only  one  junior  embassy  officer  remained  assigned  to 
this  duty,  and  his  function  had  regressed  to  mere  vestigial  liaison 
with  agencies  active  in  the  countryside. 


20.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Pacification  Attitude  Analysis 
System  (PAAS)  as  conducted  by  PSG,  see  Final  Technical  Report,  dp. 
11-32  to  11-34. 


■ li'i-’uf  i *4  r-  i a*’ 


1.  In  a friendly  country  where  an  insurgency  is  in  the  incipient 
stage  and  where  the  United  States  hopes  to  see  it  effectively  count- 
ered. a special  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  (a)  that  the  US  mission 
contains  outstanding  individuals  highly  qualified  to  act  as  overt 
reporters  on  the  status  and  trends  of  the  insurgency-counterinsurgency, 
and  (b)  that  any  covert  US  presence  in  the  country  is  also  made  up  of 
individuals  highly  Qualified  to  report  on  the  same  range  of  subjects. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  an  admonition  to  remember  the  homily  about 

an  ounce  of  prevention  being  worth  a pound  of  cure.  The  period  prior 
to  any  unusually  marked  US  presence  in  such  a country  is  precisely  the 
time  during  which  accurate  reporting,  sensitively  evaluated,  can  most 
benefit  US  policymakers,  since  it  could  lead  to  an  early  and  basic  US 
decision  simply  not  to  engage  itself  in  any  way  whatever.  If  it  does 
result  in  the  extension  of  some  US  advice  and  materiel  assistance, 
both  ought  to  be  significantly  more  relevant  because  of  the  earlier 
accurate  and  sensitive  reporting  and  evaluation. 

2.  One  senior  US  official,  probably  the  ambassador  or  someone  at 
his  right  hand  who  enjoys  his  absolute  confidence,  should  unify  all  US 
reporting  and  evaluation  from  the  host  country;  and  one  senior  Washing- 
ton  official,  probably  a White  House  adviser  with  direct  access  to  the 
President,  should  coordinate  Washington  high-level  reactions  to  that 
reporting  and  evaluation.  There  is  doubtless  a good  case  for  learning 
how  to  decentralize  decisionmaking,  followup,  and  associated  activities 
such  as  reporting  and  evaluation,  but  we  cannot  wait  for  the  political 
scientists  to  teach  us.  Besides,  we  have  not  yet  really  learned  how 

to  centralize  (i.e.,  unify  and  coordinate),  as  the  Vietnam  experience 
eloquently  testifies.  If  a situation  anywhere  in  the  world  ever  again 
becomes  serious  enough  to  prompt  the  United  States  to  go  back  into  the 
business  of  giving  advice  and  assistance  on  counterinsurgency,  that 
situation  will,  ipso  facto,  warrant  the  highest  executive  attention 
both  in  the  country  concerned  and  in  Washington. 

There  are  two  corollary  caveats  to  this  second  major  lesson: 

a.  The  senior  responsible  US  official  in-country  should  consti- 
tute outside  institutional  channels  a small  group  of  monitors  or 
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command  the  language  and  empathically  understand  the  culture  of  the 
host  country,  and  they  should  perceive  their  assignments  to  such 
duties  as  markedly  advantageous  to  their  career  advancement.  This 
major  point  applies  to  Americans  associated  in  any  way  with  the  host 
government’s  pacification  efforts,  but  is  especially  important  for 
those  individuals  in  the  field  of  evaluation  and  reporting.  As  was 
amply  demonstrated  in  Vietnam,  the  highest  policymakers  in  Washington 
must  "fly  blind*'  unless  they  are  provided  with  accurate  and  timely 
information.  In  future  situations  in  which  the  US  presence  in-country 
is  far  less  prominent  than  it  became  in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  all  the 
more  important  to  identify,  and  to  assign  as  US  representatives, 
individuals  who  will  be  able  to  work  in  full  harmony  and  understanding 
with  the  host  country’s  instrumentalities  for  reporting  and  evaluation. 
Such  a goal  is  almost  inconceivable  without  language  fluency  and  the 
ability  to  project  oneself  into  the  cultural  patterns  of  that  host 
country.  Making  such  assignments  attractive  is  not  easy,  but  as  was 
proved  in  Vietnam — although  unfortunately  very  late— it  can  be  done 
if  command  emphasis  from  the  very  top  is  unmistakable  and 
relentless. 

5.  Senior  US  officials,  both  in  Washington  and  in-country,  should 
remain  alert  to  the  tendency  to  overstress  military  factors  in  the 
evaluation  and  reporting  of  pacification.  It  took  the  United  States 
rather  a long  time  to  learn  that  in  Vietnam  military  security,  gen- 
erally, and  battles  won  in  the  "big  war,"  particularly,  were  not  a 
sufficient  criterion  for  evaluating  the  success  of  pacification. 
Military  m>en  can  hardly  be  faulted  for  tending  to  concentrate  on  mili- 
tary factors,  but  this  tendency  can  sometimes  lead  to  a combination 
of  distortion  and  euphoria  in  evaluation  and  reporting.  This 
fifth  major  point  applies  as  much  to  the  military  establishment 
of  the  host  country  as  it  does  to  the  US  military  in-country. 
Fortunately,  the  US  officer  corps  now  contains  a whole  new 
generation  of  bright  and  insightful  young  officers  who  have  come  to 
understand  the  anatomy  and  dynamics  of  rural  Asian  insurgencies;  as 
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they  advance  in  ran*,  this  p rob  Ion;  should  therefore  diminish  over 
t ire . 

6 . US  military  and  civilian  officials  at  all  levels  in  Washington 
and  in-country  should  guard  against  relying  on  the  evaluation  and 
reporting  criteria  that  have  evolved  from  Vietnam,  Many  Americans  no w 
understand  infinitely  more  about  Aster.  rural  insurgencies  ("revolution- 
ary wars,”  as  the  French  called  them)  than  they  did  ten  cr  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  that  is  certainly  all  to  the  good,  especially  if,  next 
time  ar-und  (if  there  is  a next  time  around),  what  we  have  to  deal  with 
is  an  Asian  rural  insurgency  in  a country  comparable  to  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, if  a future  trouble  spot  that  elicits  advice  and  assistance  from 
the  United  States  is  neither  Asian  nor  rural,  it  will  be  important  to 
avoid  the  pitfall  of  always  being  ready  to  fight  the  next  war- -or 
address  the  next  big  problem— -just  as  we  did  the  last  one.  It  was  a 
m i a ?:a xe  in  the  1951  s to  prepare  the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  a 
Korean- type  war,  the  last  wa  had  known.  It  could  prove  equally  short - 


sight  e 


a to 


assume  that  evaluation  and  reporting  in  a future  imbroglio 


somewhere  will  require  no  adaptation  of  the  Vietnam  experience  to  the 
new  circumstances . 

7 * goth  the  manager e ! ■ t_e : , the  i .-.formation  u '5  of  reporting  and 
e v a 1 ua 1 1 o r;  t. n ot Id  he  adequately  and  soundly  accommodated.  As  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  this  paper  indicated,  reporting  and  evaluation 
should  previse  information  (status  and  trend  j)  to  policymakers,  as 
well  as  information  (guidance  for  resource  allocation)  to  managers, 
Unfortunately,  neither  of  these  purposes  has  been  served  too  clearly 
in  Vietnam,  with  the  result  that,  even  after  HKS  and  HES-70,  vast 
amounts  of  inforrati.cn  have  sometimes  existed  for  their  own  saxes. 
American  officials  in-cour.cry  have  deplored  the  alleged  abuse  of  overly 
surr-jriced  pacification  reporting  in  briefings  for  visiting  firemen  in 
Vietnam  -r  for  "public  relations"  purposes  back  heme.  Fair  enough, 
perhaps,  but  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  right  in-counfry  the 
extensive  information  genera  tea  from  reporting  and  evaluation  lias 
unfortunately  not  been  usee  to  ar.y  striking  extent  as  the  "middle 
management  tool"  that  those  same  officials  prefer  to  designate  as  its 


primary  function.  There  are  no  easy  answers  here,  as  elsewhere,  but 
it  does  seem  that  two  measures,  both  admittedly  hard  to  effect,  could 
help  correct  this  unfortunate  situation:  (a)  there  should  be  the 

strongest  possible  command  emphasis  at  all  levels  on  using  the  results 
of  reporting  and  evaluation  in  future  resource  allocations  and  in 
corrective  action  generally,  and  (b)  the  greatest  possible  restraint 
should  be  exercised  by  senior  officials  and  policymakers  in  using 
highly  aggregated  reporting  results  in  which  vital  qualifications  have 
been  "summarized  out,” 

8,  Although  objective  criteria  for  an  evaluation  and  reporting 
system  are  certainly  desirable,  a mature  system  manned  by  well- 
qualified  peoole  can  go  too  far  in  orecluding  subjective  and  independent 


assessments . A reporting  and  evaluation  system  that  minimizes  sub- 
jectivity has  many  advantages:  it  makes  for  uniformity,  it  frustrates 

possible  attempts  to  make  "brownie  points”  in  the  eyes  of  a superior, 
its  component  parts  are  fairly  readily  verifiable  by  a monitoring 
effort,  and  it  is  especially  suitable  to  the  difficult  early  stages  of 
operating  such  a system.  A rigidly  objective  system  has  two  offsetting 
disadvantages,  however:  (a)  it  reduces  the  ability  of  an  operator- 

reporter  (such  as  the  DSAs  in  Vietnam)  to  take  managerial  corrective 
action,  because  if  the  system  is  working  well  he  is  not  supposed  to 
know  what  particular  objectively  reported  facts  caused  a low  hamlet 
score,  for  example,  and  therefore  does  not  know  what  to  do  about  it, 
and  (b)  it  fails  to  capitalize  on  the  sensitive  expertise  that  can 
characterize  operators-reporters  in  well-matured  reporting  arrange- 
ments--!.e.,  this  rigidly  objective  system  can  provide  the  two- 
dimensions  of  length  and  breadth,  but  not  the  third  dimension  of  depth. 
Wnat  seems  best  is  to  combine  an  objective,  HES-like  pacification 
measurement  system  with  (a)  complementary  subjective  pacification 
reporting  by  well-qualified  observers  and  (b)  supplementary  intelli- 
gence appraisals  of  enemy  objectives,  plans,  and  activities  by  inde- 
pendent intelligence  sources. 

9.  The  United  States  should  from  the  very  beginning  reach 


detailed,  hard-and-fast  agreements  with  the  host  government  on  the 


modalities  of  reporting  and  evaluation,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
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advice  and  assistance  to  a host  nation  fighting  an  insurgency,  allow 
itself  to  become:  (a)  dependent,  for  the  vital  information  it  requires 

for  policymaking,  on  distorted  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  reporting 
and  evaluation  by  host  nation  agencies,  (b)  frustrated  in  its  efforts 
to  have  the  host  nation  improve  its  reporting  and  evaluation,  and  (c) 
precluded  from  effectively  monitoring  the  operations  of  the  host 
nation's  system  for  reporting  and  evaluation.  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  eventually  vaulted  over  these  sorts  of  difficulties  by  formu- 
lating and  putting  into  practice  an  elaborate  system  of  its  own.  Even 
if  this  were  a good  solution,  it  will  almost  surely  not  be  possible  to 
resort  to  it  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Instead,  US  representatives 
will  be  helping  the  host  to  do  it  on  his  own.  The  very  early  stages 
of  such  assistance,  when  the  host  is  "hungriest"  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  agree  to  stiff  quid  pro  qucs,  will  be  the  best  time  to  exact 
from  him  tough  and  specific  agreements  designed  to  compel  a sound 
reporting  system  and  to  insure  a constructive  US  role  in  keeping  it 
honest . 
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THE  URBAN  PROBLEM 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

Pacification  activities  in  Vietnam  reflected  little  concern  with 
cities  until  the  Viet  Cong  hit  them  hard  in  the  Tet  offensive  of 
early  1968.  Even  after  that,  the  reaction  of  US  and  Vietnamese 
authorities  consisted  mostly  of  short-range  improvisations  unrelated 
to  any  serious  urban  planning  because  there  was  none. 

Several  reasons  help  account  for  this  neglect  and  ignorance,  and 
a few  of  the  more  persuasive  ones  will  be  mentioned  below.  In  any 
event,  the  result  has  been  that,  in  contrast  to  matters  of  security 
and  development  in  the  rural  areas  that  commanded  so  much  attention, 
there  is  almost  no  record  of  substantial  efforts  to  address  major 
urban  problems,  in  the  pacification  context  or  outside  it.  Hence  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  urban  aspects  of  the  counterinsurgency  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam  tend  to  be  fragmentary  when  they  are  not  indeed 
negative--!.®. , when  they  do  not  derive  from  the  absence  of  action 
rather  than  from  a positive  record  of  program  planning  and  execution. 

B.  VIETNAM’S  CITIES  IN  THE  INSURGENCY 

At  the  time  of  President  John  F,  Kennedy’s  inauguration  in  1961, 
80  percent  of  South  Vietnam’s  population  of  about  14  million  lived  on 
farms;  ten  years  later,  over  40  percent  of  the  country’s  population 
of  about  19  million  were  living  in  urban  environments.  Of  those  liv- 
ing in  urban  environments  at  the  beginning  of  1971,  almost  18  percent 
were  concentrated  in  the  Saigon  metropolitan  area,  the  population  of 
which  had  increased  since  1960  from  about  2 million  to  about  3.3  mil- 
lion, or  over  half  again  as  populous  as  Philadelphia.  In  the  same 
decade  Da  Nang,  Vietnam’s  second  largest  city  in  1971,  had  increased 
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its  numbers  from  about  110,000  to  almost  400,000,  approximately  the 
population  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.1 2 3 

These  figures  underline  two  facts.  First,  during  its  early  years 

the  insurgency  in  Vietnam  was  carried  on  and  countered  in  a highly 

rural  country.  Second,  by  the  late  1960s  "the  image  of  South  Viet 

Nam  as  a country  composed  largely  of  landlords  and  peasants  . . . [had] 

little  relationship  to  reality.”  In  fact,  ”South  Viet  Nam  is  now 

more  urban  than  Sweden,  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Austria, 

2 

Switzerland,  and  Italy.” 

In  the  truly  rural  environment  of  Vietnam  in  the  late  1950s  and 
early  1960s,  the  Viet  Cong  insurgents,  faithful  to  the  teachings  of 
Mao,  concentrated  largely  on  targeting  the  peasants  of  the  country- 
side. The  government  of  President  Diem  naturally  reacted  to  the 
challenge,  as  it  had  to,  and  so  concentrated  on  rural  pacification 
programs  that  were  designed  to  keep  the  peasants  on  the  side  of  the 
government.  Still,  during  the  Diem  period  some  attention  was  paid  to 
urban  problems,  even  if  it  leaned  heavily  toward  French-type  bureau- 
cratic foot-shuffling  that  did  not  accomplish  much  in  the  cities 
themselves.  Ministries,  directorates,  and  departments  with  changing 
titles  engaged  in  considerable  planning  on  urban  reconstruction  and 
development,  but  concrete  results  were  sporadic  and  only  amounted  to 
the  expenditure  between  1954  and  1962  of  about  a billion  piasters 
(roughly  equivalent  to  a few  million  US  dollars),  much  of  it  on 


1.  James  E.  Bogle,  The  Coming  Urban  Crisis  in  Asia,  prepared  for 

Metcalf  and  Eddy,  Inc.,  as  contract  research  studies  for  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  United  States  Agency 
ror  International  Development  (March  1971),  p.  22,  and  Year  2000 
Population  Projections  for  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Saigon  Metro- 
politan Area,  p.  TTjf  and  The  Five  Northern  Provinces  or  Republic 
oF* Vietnam:  Urban  Development  (New  York:'  Development  ana  Resource s 

Corporation,  October  1969,  p, ”63. 

2.  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  ”The  Bases  of  Accommodation,”  Foreign 
Affairs.  July  1968,  p.  648. 

3.  For  an  account  of  these  programs,  see  ” Early  Pacification 

Efforts,  1956-1960,”  and  ”The  Strategic  Hamlet  Program,  1961-1963,"  j 

in  Part  One  of  Volume  III  of  this  study.  ; 
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construction  and  repair  of  public  buildings.  In  late  1964,  the  GVN’s 
Director  General  of  Reconstruction  and  Urban  Planning  commissioned 
the  Athens  firm  of  Doxiadis  Associates  to  do  a study  on  organization 
and  development  of  the  Saigon  area.  The  recommendations  of  the  study, 
submitted  in  January  1965,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a Saigon  Metro- 
politan Area  Development  Committee  and  in  some  national-level  bureau- 
cratic reorganization  that  survived  for  a few  years,  but  meanwhile 
the  course  of  the  insurgency  was  diverting  high-level  attention  away 
from  concern  with  urban  problems. 

4 

As  covered  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  study,  the  two  years  or 
so  following  the  collapse  of  the  Diem  regime  in  late  1963  came  close 
to  witnessing  the  defeat  and  downfall  of  the  GVN.  Sheer  survival 
dictated  concentrating  on  "big- war"  military  operations.  Accordingly, 
even  rural  pacification  programs  and  activities  necessarily  suffered, 
to  say  nothing  of  efforts  intended  to  insure  the  pacification  of  the 
cities — i.e.,  to  keep  their  inhabitants  secure  and  to  provide  for 

c 

their  development  into  viable  population  centers.  Furthermore,  by 
this  time  there  was  a tendency  for  both  GVN  and  US  officials  to  think 
that  somehow  the  cities  seemed  to  be  able  to  run  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  actual  situation  lent  support  to  this  judgment,  cer- 
tainly in  the  context  of  security,  because  the  ideological  rigidity 
of  the  enemy  kept  him  focused  on  the  struggle  for  the  countryside,  as 
dogma  directed,  and  the  cities  of  South  Vietnam  continued  to  stand 
rather  low  among  his  priorities. 


4.  See  the  chapters  on  pacification  from  1964  through  1967  in 
Part  One,  Volume  III  of  this  study. 

5.  It  was  during  this  period,  specifically  in  the  spring  of  1964, 

that  a four-man  team  from  RAND  recommended  to  AID  an  expanded  program 
of  urban  aid  as  part  of  a proposed  reorientation  of  the  entire  US 
economic  assistance  program.  This  recommendation  proceeded  in  sub- 
stantial part  from  the  team’s  assessment  of  the  "defensive"  need  to 
bolster  the  GVN’s  confidence  in  itself  by  at  least  preventing  a rise 
in  urban  troubles  from  worsening  its  already  highly  parlous  situation. 
(C,  J,  Zwick,  et  al.,  U,S,  Economic  Assistance  in  Vietnam:  A Proposed 

Reorientation  (U),  R-4'35-AiB,  Ihe  RAW)  Corporation  (Santa  Monica,  Cali- 
fornia, July  1964),  pp.  vi-vii  and  9-39.  SECRET)  Nothing  seems  to 
have  happened  as  a result  of  this  contract  study’s  recommendations  on 
urban  programs. 
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Meanwhile  the  intensity  of  hostilities  increased,  especially  as 
mors  and  more  US  troops  entered  combat  beginning  in  1965.  As  a re- 
sult, the  process  of  urbanization  normal  to  developing  countries  was 
rapidly,  almost  precipitously,  accelerated  by  a special  war-related 
urbanization  that  derived  chiefly  from  two  factors.  First,  the  cities 
were  perceived  as  relatively  safe  places  to  be  and  so  attracted  bona 
fide  refugees  as  well  as  others  who  simply  wanted  to  feel  safer  than 
they  did  in  countryside  battlegrounds.  Second,  the  wartime  boom, 
vigorously  intensified  by  the  buildup  of  US  forces  and  installations, 
drew  to  the  cities  many  rural  Vietnamese  who  wanted  a piece  of  the 
apparently  lucrative  action  there. 

By  late  1966  or  early  1967,  the  GVN  and  its  US  ally  had  fended 
off  the  worse  of  the  military  threats  of  the  previous  two  or  three 
years,  and  so  began  to  devote  more  attention  than  formerly  to  pacifi- 
cation programs  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  countryside.  The 
cities  were  still  apparently  "running  themselves"  satisfactorily, 
since  the  enemy  was  not  bothering  them  much  and  since  their  inhabitants 
were  showing  no  particular  signs  of  seditious  unrest.  The  refugees 
who  flowed  into  the  cities  often  required  accommodations  in  temporary 
camps,  and,  in  a more  general  context,  USAID,  the  Vietnam  field  or- 
ganization of  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  became  in- 
volved in  improving  certain  urban  utilities  and  facilities  that  were 
being  badly  strained  by  increased  war-connected  use.  USAID  also 
supported  some  urban  welfare  efforts  directed  at  ameliorating  extreme 
cases  of  human  deprivation  due  to  wartime  urbanization.  But  on 
neither  the  US  nor  the  GVN  side  was  there  any  substantial  organized 
activity  in  the  field  of  urban  affairs,  even  compared  to  the  early 
years  of  the  1960s  when  urbanization  was  just  beginning  to  burgeon. 

For  example,  in  1967  the  GVN' s Directorate  General  of  Reconstruction 
and  Urban  Planning  spent  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  it  had  back 
in  1962. 

Then  came  the  enemy’s  general  blow  at  the  cities  during  the  Tet 
period  of  January-February  1968,  along  with  followup  attacks  in  May 
and  August.  In  Saigon  alone  the  result  was  30,000  homes  destroyed 
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and  300,000  persons — approximately  the  population  of  Akron,  Ohio- 
homeless.  Like  all  disasters,  these  enemy  attacks  on  the  cities  pro- 
duced some  action.  With  characteristic  American  dispatch,  USAID 
formed  an  Office  of  Urban  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  CORDS 
established  a Saigon  Civil  Assistance  Group  (SCAG).  With  character- 
istic Vietnamese  sluggishness,  the  GVN  took  a year  or  so  to  get 
around  to  a few  bureaucratic  and  procedural  responses  intended  to 
manifest  some  emphasis  on  urban  matters.  Among  these  GVN  responses 
was  the  establishment  of  urban  planning  annexes  in  the  national  paci- 
fication plans  of  1969  through  1971. 

The  experience  of  SCAG  in  Saigon  provides  the  best  example  of  the 
kinds  cf  successes  and  problems  that  can  attend  the  attempted  appli- 
cation of  pacification  techniques  of  security  and  development  within 
an  urban  instead  of  a rural  environment.  Established  in  August  1968, 
SCAG  at  first  had  to  concentrate  on  advising  and  assisting  the  munici- 
pal authorities  in  conducting  strictly  emergency  activities  of 
various  kinds.  After  a few  months,  SCAG  developed  a Saigon  Action 
Program  that  included  projects  in  the  fields  of  military  security, 
public  safety,  and  community  development  with  stress  on  self-help. 

The  most  striking  successes  most  readily  achieved  in  Saigon  tended 
to  be  security  oriented— for  example,  advice  to  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  Capital  Sub-Region,  infiltration  of  the  Viet 
Cong  infrastructure,  expansion  and  training  of  people’s  self-defense 
forces,  and  establishment  of  a joint  tactical  operations  center  with 
elements  from  SCAG,  the  Capital  Sub-Region  operational  staff,  and  the 
national  police.  The  programs  that  tended  to  move  most  slowly  were 
those  with  perceived  political  implications,  especially  any  that 
might  be  viewed  as  potentially  threatening  to  entrenched  political 
interests  or  established  bureaucratic  jurisdictions — for  example, 
rational  administrative  reorganization  of  Saigon  and  the  surrounding 
urban  areas  of  Gia  Dinh  Province,  and  streamlining  of  administrative 
procedures  in  general.  In  between,  with  a spotty  record,  were  proj- 
ects that  drew  too  confidently  on  the  extensive  experience  with  rural 
programs.  For  example,  the  self-help  idea  so  useful  in  the  countryside 
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proved  not  always  adaptable  to  urban  conditions.  Almost  all  cicy 
dwellers  were  daily  wage  earners  who,  like  their  opposite  numbers 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  rarely  had  time  outside  nights  and  weekends 
for  community  projects.  Besides,  and  again  like  their  counterparts 
elsewhere,  they  tended  to  be  more  than  a little  sophisticated  or  even 
cynical  about  "do-good"  activities  that  could  and  did  motivate  their 
country  cousins. 

In  the  autumn  of  1970,  the  security-related  responsibilities  of 
SC AG  were  phased  out,  thus  attesting  to  the  virtually  full  restora- 
tion of  the  GW's  authority  and  ability  to  handle  security  in  Saigon 
by  itself.  At  the  same  time,  a special  assistant  for  urban  affairs 
to  the  director  of  CORDS  was  nominated  and  directed  to  formulate  an 
"urban  strategy"  in  coordination  with  the  appropriate  GVN  instrumen- 
talities. Some  minor  headway  was  made,  and  in  late  1971  the  function 
was  upgraded  when  CORDS  established  a new  Directorate  of  Municipal 
Development,  with  the  former  head  of  SCAG  as  the  first  director, 

On  the  GW  side,  the  office  of  the  prime  minister  issued  in  March 
1971  a decree  formally  establishing  an  Interministerial  Central  Com- 
mittee for  urban  affairs  under  the  central  Pacification  and  Develop- 
ment Council,  as  well  as  parallel  provincial  committees  under  the 
Pacification  and  Development  Councils  at  that  level.  Unfortunately, 
the  decree  was  long  on  listings  of  council  members  and  short  on  sub- 
stantive content.  It  appears  that  the  GVN  still  feels  no  compulsion 
to  face  up  to  the  long-term  urban  problems  that  are  upon  it,  perhaps 
in  part  because  of  an  inertial  inclination  to  continue  doing  what  it 
has  been  doing:  counter  rural  insurgencies  and  pacify  countrysides. 

This  could  prove  shortsighted,  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  military 
security  and  certainly  from  the  viewpoint  of  how  the  future  Vietnam 
will  survive.  If  the  GW  does  not  realize  this,  its  enemies  may. 

C.  VIETNAM'S  CITIES  IN  THE  FUTURE 

From  about  19  million  in  1970,  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  is 
projected  to  increase  to  25  million  by  1980,  32  million  by  1990,  and 
41  million  by  2000,  when  it  will  have  more  than  doubled  in  thirty 
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years.  Wishful  thinking  notwithstanding , urbanisation  is  certain  to 
continue.  The  population  of  the  Saigon  metropolitan  area,  numbering 
3.?  million  souls  in  1970,  is  projected  to  increase  to  3.6  million 
by  1980,  3.4  million  by  1990,  and  11.3  million  by  2000,  when  it  vail 
have  more  than  tripled  from  its  present  seemingly  intolerable  level. 
These  projections  thus  forecast  that  twenty-eight  years  from  now  al- 
most 28  percent  of  the  country's  total  population  will  be  huddled  in 
one  stifling  urban  concentration.^ 

At  least  Saigon  was  a substantial  city  before  the  war  and  had 
evolved  an  appropriate  infrastructure  of  urban  facilities  for  its 
size  at  the  time.  The  other  major  cities  of  Vietnam  owe  their  growth 
in  overwhelming  part  to  wartime  circumstances,  and  have  developed  very 
little  to  support  their  vastly  increased  populations.  The  Newark-size 
city  of  Da  Nang,  for  example,  which  had  counted  on3y  25,000  inhabit- 
ants in  1943,  was  described  in  1971  as  "a  miserable  collection  of 
unserviced  huts,  infused  with  temporary  military  infrastructure, 
surrounding  a heavily  overused  and  outdated  city  core.”  As  of  1969, 

Da  Nang  had  six  postmen,  380  telephones,  no  sewage  system,  and  no 
newspaper.  Only  10  percent  of  its  people  were  served  by  the  local 
electrical  system,  and  only  7 percent  by  the  water  system.7 

The  world  has  witnessed  rapid  urbanisation  before  now,  of  course, 
but  the  societies  that  have  experienced  it  have  usually  undergone  at 
the  same  time  a parallel  industrialization  that  absorbed  many  of  the 
city  dwellers  into  a working  class  for  the  new  and  expanding  indus- 
tries. The  great  majority  of  the  present  Vietnamese  urban  class  are 
not  so  employed  because  there  is  not  enough  industrial  activity  to 
accommodate  them.  Instead,  they  constitute  a shiftless  lumpenprole- 
teriat  (as  Marx  had  it)  or  "underclass”  (as  his  collaborator,  Engels, 
had  it),  "wholly  concerned  with  the  routine  of  eking  a living  by  petty 


theft  ox  i.y  performing  minor  services."8  Most  of  them  would  not  have 
migrated  to  the  cities,  at  least  not  so  soon  and  in  such  large  numbers, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  and  only  the  customary  economic  spinoffs 
of  a wartime  environment  have  kept  them  more  or  less  remuneratively 
occupied. 

Prominent  among  these  spinoffs  has  been  US  economic  largesse. 

"War  consumes,  it  produces  nothing.  Without  American  aid,  the  South 

Vietnamese  economy,  and  with  it  the  Saigon  government,  would  have 

gone  under  long  ago.  It  is  the  goods,  ranging  from  fertilizer  and 

pharmaceuticals  to  motorcycles  and  cars,  brought  in  with  this  aid 

a 

that  continue  to  give  the  piastres  meaningful  purchasing  power." 

In  1971,  an  official  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
wrote  in  a scholarly  journal  that  these  large  quantities  of  imported 
consumer  good;,  had  made  for  a consumption-oriented  society  and,  worse 
yet,  had  tended  to  discourage  increased  local  production.  "Quick 
money  opportunities  (hotels,  bars,  speculation,  etc.)  have  diverted 
potential  entrepreneurial  skills  from  industrial  pursuits."10 

The  foregoing  economic  reflections  appear  here  only  to  emphasize 
that  the  demographic  and  social  plight  of  the  Vietnamese  cities  is 
severely  compounded  by  near-certain  lack  of  economic  viability  after 
the  US  military  establishment  in  Vietnam  has  left  entirely  or  has  been 
cut  back  to  a very  modest  level,  and  after  US  economic  assistance  has 
also  shrunk  or  been  stopped.  The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  are  no 
more  likely  to  join  a postwar  "back-to-the-land"  movement  than  their 
counterparts  anywhere  else  in  the  world  have  ever  been.  This  is 
likely  to  prove  highly  dangerous,  given  that  "men  do  not  rebel  because 


8.  Robert  Moss,  Urban  Guerrilla  Warfare,  Adelphi  Papers  No.  79 

(London:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1971),  p.  6. 

9.  Takashi  Oka,  "The  War  Brings  Galloping  Inflation  to  Vietnam," 
New  York  Times.  12  July  1970,  Section  4,  p.  2.  See  also  the  follow- 
ing chapter  on  "The  US  Economic  Aid  Program  for  Vietnam,  1963-1969," 
in  this  volume. 

10.  Solomon  Silver,  "Changes  in  the  Midst  of  War,"  Asian  Survey. 
April  1971,  p.  333. 
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they  are  deprived,  but  because  they  are  conscious  that  they  are  de- 
prived. Trouble  may  not  occur  right  away,  because  "typically,  the 

second  generation— the  children  of  the  slums,  not  the  migrants  to  the 

12 

slums — provides  participants  for  urban  riots  and  insurrections.” 

But  of  course  that  delay  remains  problematical,  and  in  any  event 
by  1975-80  the  second  generation  sons  in  the  urban  slums  of  Vietnam 
will  be  in  their  teens.  If  the  Communist  enemy  decides  to  relax  the 
ideological  rigidity  that  has  focused  his  efforts  almost  exclusively 
on  the  peasants  of  the  countryside,  he  could  find  the  consciously  de- 
prived urban  population  of  Vietnam  a rewarding  target  indeed  for  his 
attention.  Meanwhile,  it  is  probably  not  too  late  to  try  doing  some- 
thing about  it,  but  the  knowledgeable  and  heroic  measures  required  do 
not  appear  too  likely  to  issue  from  a sluggishly  motivated  GVN  or  from 
a US  political-military  establishment  that  is,  as  usual,  well  prepared 
to  fight  the  last  war  or  confront  the  last  critical  situation — in  this 
case  a Southeast  Asian  rural  insurgency — just  as  in  the  middle  1950s 
it  v/as  well  prepared  to  deal  with  a Northeast  Asian  conventional 
limited  war  like  the  one  in  Korea. 

D.  THIRD  WORLD  CITIES  IN  FUTURE  INSURGENCIES 

The  increasing  urbanization  that  looms  ahead  for  South  Vietnam  is 
going  to  be  paralleled  in  all  the  other  developing  nations  of  the  so- 
called  third  'world.  Even  now,  almost  half  of  the  250  cities  in  the 
world  having  populations  of  over  500,000  are  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Over  the  entire  globe,  "by  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  al- 
most as  many  people  living  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  as  there  were 
in  the  total  world  population  in  I960."”3 

What  this  may  mean  to  the  pattern  of  future  insurgencies  can  per- 
haps be  illuminated  somewhat  by  considering  what  has  already  begun  to 


11.  Moss,  Urban  Guerrilla  Warfare,  p.  8, 

12.  Huntington,  "Bases  of  Accommodation,"  p.  650. 

13.  Bogle,  Coming  Urban  Crisis,  pp.  7 and  29;  quoted  sentence  on 
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happen  in  an  area  close  to  home  that  has  been  of  solemnly  declared 
special  interest  to  the  United  States  for  a century  and  a half: 

Latin  America.  North  Americans  still  tend  to  think  of  their  ngood 
neighbors”  to  the  south  as  mostly  languid  peasants  listlessly  pound- 
ing corn  when  they  are  not  sleeping  the  day  away  in  rustic  torpor, 
sombreros  tilted  over  their  eyes.  In  fact,  however,  nowhere  in  the 
world  have  the  cities  been  sucking  in  rural  populations  faster. 

'’More  than  two-thirds  of  the  populations  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Chile  now  live  in  towns.  For  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Colombia, 

14 

the  figure  is  over  50  per  cent," 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a former  Venezuelan  guerrilla 
leader,  Moises  Moleiro,  could  write  in  a 1971  article  as  follows: 
wIn  Venezuela,  it  is  just  not  possible  to  start  a rural  uprising  that 
will  end  with  the  countryside  encircling  the  town.  The  rural  areas 
are  marginal  to  the  life  of  the  country. ...  A peasant  revolt  is  im- 

IS 

possible,  in  the  last  analysis,  because  we  are  not  a peasant  people." 
This  awareness  that  urban  insurgencies  are  the  wave  of  the  future  in 
Latin  America  has  spread  throughout  extremist  groups  everywhere  in 
that  area:  "since  about  the  time  of  Che  Guevara’s  death  in  the  Boli- 

vian hills  in  October  1967,  his  successors  in  Latin  America  have  made 

16 

the  city  their  target."  No  Mao  or  Giap  has  yet  published  an  accepted 

codification  of  techniques  for  the  conduct  of  urban  insurgency,  but 

some  teginnir~s  have  been  made,  based  in  part  on  the  experience  of 

17 

groups  such  as  the  Tupamaros  in  Uruguay.  One  widely  accepted  cen- 
tral feature  of  this  emerging  theory  is  that  urban  insurgency  ought 
to  aim  at  a breakdown  of  the  target  society's  social  fabric  by  cre- 
ating an  increasing  sense  of  insecurity  and  malaise  among  the  urban 
population.  Pref erred  techniques  include  "armed  propaganda" 


14.  Moss,  Urban  Guerrilla  Warfare,  p.  5. 

15.  Quoted  in  ibid.,  p.  7. 

16.  Ibid. , p.  4. 

17.  See,  for  example,  ibid.,  pp.  20-42,  where  Moss  has  appended 
to  his  paper  a tract  by  the  late  Brazilian  guerrilla  leader,  Carlos 
Marighella,  entitled  "Minimanual  of  the  Urban  Guerrilla." 
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(influencing  opinion  through  armed  local  actions),  political  kid- 
nappings, selective  terrorism,  "stiffening"  riots  and  strikes,  and 

ID 

subversion  of  all  government  security  forces. 

An  authoritative  and  experienced  British  student  of  third-world 
insurgencies  has  recently  expressed  the  following  view  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  trouble  probably  lies  in  Latin  America: 

in  the  highly -urbanized  settlement  pattern  of  that 
continent,  as  Guevara  discovered  to  his  cost,  the 
countryside  lacks  the  human  jungle  which  characterizes 
the  countryside  of  the  Orient,  and  the  citadels  of 
power  can  be  besieged  more  effectively  by  practice  of 
blackmail  and  intimidation  in  the  alleys  and  shanty- 
towns- just  as,  incidentally,  they  could  in  North 
Africa  more  effectively  in  the  easbahs  and  suqs  than 
on  the  latifundias  or  in  the  deserts.  Above  all,  the 
true  countryside  cannot  be  mulcted,  as  it  can  in  Asia, 
of  the  funds  the  revolution  depends  on  almost  as  much 
as  it  depends  on  the  labor-force,  so  the  guerrillas 
turn  to  the  city  where  money,  including  foreign  aid, 
is  concentrated. 19 

So  far,  urban  insurgencies  in  Latin  America  have  not  succeeded 
in  making  much  headway,  nor  has  urban  unrest  in  such  widely  disparate 
areas  of  the  world  as  the  Philippines,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Quebec. 
The  point  remains,  however,  that  there  are  many  nations  in  which 
future  insurgencies,  if  and  when  they  hit,  are  overwhelmingly  likely 
to  be  urban  in  nature,  because  the  environment  in  those  nations  is 
either  already  urban  or  is  rapidly  becoming  so.  If  the  United  States 
is  asked  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  countering  of  such  insur- 
gencies, much  of  what  it  has  learned  so  painfully  in  Vietnam  is  likely 
to  prove  not  transferable.  The  parallel  to  the  situation  in  the  mid- 
1950s  is  clear:  having  just  come  off  the  prosecution  of  one  counter- 

insurgency that  we  have  now  begun  to  understand,  the  danger  is  that 
we  will  try  to  force  its  lessons  into  an  entirely  different  set  of 
circumstances  somewhere  else. 


18.  Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 

19.  Dennis  J.  Duncanson,  p>e  Police  Function  and  Its  Problems, 
paper  prepared  for  the  National  Strategy  information  Center  Confer - 
ence,  Air lee  House,  Warrenton,  Virginia,  11-14  March  1971,  pp.  11-12. 
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E.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  may  well  compromise  the  n 

| ! 

dogma  that  so  far  has  kept  his  efforts  focused  almost  exclusively  on  -< 

the  countryside.  But,  even  if  he  does  not,  the  hectic  pace  of  con- 
tinuing urbanization  in  Vietnam  will  make  for  high  volatility  among  1 : 

the  wretched  "underclass"  of  the  cities  after  the  Americans  and  the 

/ i 

war-related  artificialities  of  Vietnamese  urban  life  have  both  7 •, 

disappeared. 

Everywhere  in  the  third  world  of  developing  countries,  and  es-  [ j 

pecially  in  Latin  America,  nations  will  continue  to  become  more 
highly  urbanized  during  the  years  ahead.  Although  rural  insurgencies  j 

& la  Vietnam  will  certainly  not  disappear,  it  does  seem  that  if  some 
of  those  nations  request  US  help  of  any  kind  to  counter  incipient  or 
actual  insurgencies,  these  latter  are  increasingly  apt  to  be  urban-  1 

based. 

i 

If  the  United  States  elects  to  respond  to  any  such  requests  for 
help,  it  will  be  important  to  avoid  trying  indiscriminately  to  apply 
to  urban-based  insurgencies  all  the  lessons  learned  over  many  years  ' 

of  countering  the  rural-based  insurgency  in  Vietnam. 

It  would  appear  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  take  account 
of  the  coming  prominence  of  urban  insurgency.  For  example,  and  as 
was  not  the  case  when  we  entered  the  Vietnam  scene  in  the  middle 
1950s,  we  should  begin  by  studying  carefully  what  other  nations  with 
experience  in  this  area  think  they  have  learned  so  far. 
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LAND  REFORM 


A.  INTRODUCTION 


Land  reform  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  an  woff  again,  on  again” 
issue  since  1954,  In  the  last  several  years,  it  has  received  a great 
deal  of  high-level  attention  by  both  the  US  and  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ments. President  Thieu's  1970  "Land-tc-the-Tiller"  law  and  the  asso- 
ciated implementing  decrees  have  been  welcomed  by  those  who  view  land 
reform  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Saigon  government's  efforts  to 
compete  with  the  enemy  for  the  loyalties  of  the  rural  population. 

Land  ownership  and  land  tenancy  have  been  identified  by  most  scholarly 
observers  as  critical  factors  in  the  evolution  of  the  Vietnamese 
insurgency.  However,  like  other  important  problem  areas,  such  as 
refugees  and  urban  affairs,  recent  efforts  at  land  reform  may  prove 
to  be  yet  another  example  of  "too  little,  too  late."  It  is  difficult 
at  this  stage  to  measure  accurately  the  impact  of  the  GVN’s  current- 
land  reform  program  on  the  peasants  and  on  the  insurgency.  Nonethe- 
less, it  seems  apparent  that  if  such  a program  had  been  implemented 
fifteen  years  earlier  it  would  have  put  the  GVN  in  a more  favorable 
position  relative  to  the  Viet  Cong  and  perhaps  would  have  removed  a 
major  element  of  popular  contention  among  the  Vietnamese  peasantry. 


B.  EARLY  GVN  LAND  REFORM  EFFORTS 

During  the  past  decade  and  a half,  land  reform  was  addressed  in 
earnest  only  during  the  early  years  of  the  Diem  regime.  Eeginning  in 
1955,  President  Diem,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  American  land 
reform  advisers,  J.  Price  Gittinger  and  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  promulgated 
a series  of  decrees  that  were  aimed  at  reducing  land  rents,  securing 
land  tenure,  putting  abandoned  land  back  into  cultivation,  and 
redistributing  land  to  the  landless. 
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For  its  part,  the  Viet  Minh  had  been  engaged  in  what  can  be  loosely 
called  a land  reform  program  during  the  1946-54  Indochina  war.  Given 
the  high  incidence  of  tenancy  that  existed  throughout  much  of  Vietnam 
and  the  unfavorable  landlord -tenant  relationships,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Viet  Minh  seized  upon  this  issue  to  attract  the  support  of 
the  landless,  discontented  peasants.  As  the  war  with  the  French 
intensified,  many  of  the  landlords  fled  the  countryside  for  the 
relative  security  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  payments  of 
land  rents,  which  had  frequently  mounted  to  as  much  as  50  percent  of 
the  crop,  virtually  ceased.  In  some  areas,  the  Viet  Minh  confined 
themselves  to  promises  of  land  ownership  after  the  war;  in  areas  more 
firmly  under  Communist  control,  de  facto  land  redistribution  was 
actually  carried  out.  The  situation  confronting  the  Diem  government 
in  late  1954  and  early  195S  was  one  in  which  the  promises  of  the  Viet 
Minh — ’’land  of  one’s  own  and  an  end  to  the  traditional  landlord- 
tenant  relationship” — had  struck  a most  sensitive  spot,1  The  post- 
war revolutionary  ferment  that  had  swept  over  Asia  was  contributing 
to  the  peasants'  rising  expectations  for  personal  rewards  and  social 
justice,  and  they  were  by  then  beginning  to  believe  what  they  had 
been  told. 

American  economic  advisers  had  been  urging  a land  reform  program 
on  the  Vietnamese  even  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  French-Viet 
Minh  war.  Although  the  Vietnamese  were  politically  unwilling  to 
carry  out  any  thorough  agrarian  reform  program,  the  Americans  continued 
to  discuss  measures  within  the  US  mission  and  with  the  Vietnamese 
government.  The  influx  of  the  northern  refugees  into  the  south 
following  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  focused  attention  on  land  reform. 
Diem’s  American  advisers  felt  that  the  refugees  would  be  an  excellent 
source  of  manpower  for  putting  South  Vietnam’s  thousands  of  hectares 
of  idle  rice  fields  back  into  cultivation.  Before  such  a 


1.  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  "Agrarian  Reform  in  Vietnam,”  in  Wesley  R. 
Fishel,  ed.,  Problems  of  Freedom;  South  Vietnam  Since  Independence 
(New  York:  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1^61),  p.  157. 
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refugee -resettlement  program  could  be  undertaken,  various  landlord- 
tenant  relationships  would  have  to  be  clarified. 

Early  in  1955,  the  Diem  government  promulgated  two  basic  measures 

which  addressed  certain  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 

individual  tenant  farmer.  The  ordinances  contained  the  following 

basic  provisions:  rent  would  range  between  15  to  25  percent  of  the 

principal  crop;  loans  for  seed  or  fertilizer  were  repayable  at  cost 

plus  an  interest  rate  up  to  12  percent  per  annum;  all  tenancy  contracts 

were  to  be  in  writing;  each  lease  would  run  a minimum  of  five  years, 

and  the  traditional  right  of  a landlord  to  cancel  a lease  agreement 

was  circumscribed;  landlord-tenant  disputes  would  be  resolved  by 

specially  created  village,  district,  and  provincial  committees;  and 

penalties  were  established  for  those  failing  to  comply  with  the  pro- 

2 

visions  of  the  ordinances.  Unfortunately,  parts  of  these  ordinances 
were  ill-conceived,  while  others  were  beyond  the  capability  of  the 
Vietnamese  civil  service  to  supervise  and  implement.  The  25  percent 
ceilir.g  on  rent  may  have  appeared  favorable  in  comparison  with  the 
50  percent  many  tenants  had  to  pay  before  the  war,  but  it  was  not 
enthusiastically  received  by  those  who  for  years  had  paid  nothing  in 
the  way  cf  rents  to  their  absentee  landlords.  In  effect,  the  1955 
ordinances  actually  restored  "the  landlord-tenant  relationship  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  in  formerly  Viet  Minh-controlled 
areas  who  had  thought  the  land  was  now  theirs."^ 

Later  the  following  year,  in  October  1956,  President  Diem  inau- 
gurated a program  of  land  distribution  in  an  effort  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  the  landlords  and  the  landless  and  undermine  the  growing 
political  appeal  of  the  Communists,  This  program  (Ordinance  57) 
provided  a ceiling  of  100  hectares  (or  247  acres)  of  rice  land  per 
landlord  (another  15  hectares  could  be  reserved  for  ancestor  worship). 


2.  Ordinance  2 — 6 January  1955,  and  Ordinance  7--S  February  1955, 
ibid.,  p.  159. 

3.  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  "Land  Reform  in  Vietnam,"  Current  History 

December  1969,  p.  330.  ~~  ” 
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Of  his  100  hectares,  only  30  could  be  privately  cultivated  by  the 
landlord,  and  the  remaining  70  hectares  had  to  be  leased  or  sold. 

Holdings  in  excess  of  115  hectares  were  subject  to  purchase  by  the  j I 

GVN  for  resale  to  the  tenant  farmers.  Former  landlords  were  compen- 
sated by  the  government  with  a 10  percent  cash  down  payment  and  the  f 

remainder  in  nontransferable  government  bonds  "bearing  a 3 percent 

4 

interest  rate  and  amortized  in  12  years."  The  tenants  paid  for 
their  land  in  six  annual  installments , but  did  not  receive  clear  ' 

title  to  the  land  until  full  payment  was  made.  Available  information 
on  the  amount  of  land  available  for  redistribution  to  tenants  under 
this  program  varies  from  source  to  source;  the  figure  most  often 
cited  is  probably  on  the  conservative  side--425,0C0  hectares  (repre- 
senting the  surplus  holdings  of  approximately  2033  Vietnamese  land- 
lords).5 In  addition  to  these  lands,  there  were  also  245,000  hectares  j 

of  surplus  land  belonging  to  430  landlords  of  F'rench  citizenship, 
which  were  3lso  available  for  redistribution,  although  final  agree- 
ment over  the  method  of  payment  was  not  worked  eut  until  1958.  In 
total,  then,  there  were  approximately  670,000  hectares  (1.7  million 
acres)  of  rice  lands  available  for  distribution- -approximately  one- 

C 

third  of  all  the  rented  farm  land  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  redistribution  of  land  under  Diem  commenced  very  slowly — due, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  clear  titles,  surveying 
the  land,  determining  costs,  and  compensating  landlords,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  foot-dragging  on  the  part  of  GVN  officials.  The  Minister 
of  Agrarian  Reform,  for  example,  reportedly  did  not  comply  with  some 
of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  land  reform  decrees  and  had  no  interest 
in  the  land  redistribution  program  which  would  have  divested  him  of  much 
of  his  property.7  By  1962  it  was  estimated  that  most  of  the  available 


i s 


n.d- 


4.  Ladejinsky,  "Agrarian  Reform  in  Vietnam,"  p,  166. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  169. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  0.  Price  Gittinger,  Agrarian  Reform  Status  Report,  mimeo., 
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land  had  been  expropriated  from  the  land  owners,  but  only  one-third 
of  it  had  been  redistributed.  The  number  of  tenant  farmers  receiving 
land  under  Diem's  various  land  reform  ordinances  was  only  a little 

fi 

over  100,000— or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  countrywide.  By 
this  time,  efforts  to  implement  the  GVN's  land  reform  programs  had 
virtually  come  to  a standstill  as  a result  of  the  growing  insecurity 
in  the  countryside,  and  land  reform  was  to  remain  a dead  issue  until 
the  end  of  1967,  when  various  pressures  for  change  came  to  bear  on 
both  the  GVN  and  the  United  States. 

While  part  of  the  shabby  record  of  the  Diem  government's  land 
reform  efforts  can  be  explained  by  poor  implementation,  the  ordinances 
themselves  were  not  designed  to  produce  dramatic  results.  Given  the 
conservative  outlook  of  the  Diem  administration,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  land  reform  program  was  so  modest  in  scope.  Much  of 
Diem’s  personal  base  of  support  rested  with  wealthy  Saigon  land 
owners  whom  Diem  was  reluctant  to  antagonize. 

Even  when  efforts  were  underv;?y  to  implement  the  GVN's  land  reform 
programs,  the  US  role  was  generally  confined  to  paying  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  program;  by  I960  these  were  estimated  at  approximately 

g 

$4  million.  To  be  sure,  American  officials  were  instrumental  in  out- 
lining the  previsions  of  the  land  reform  ordinances,  but  the  final 
product  was  less  than  what  was  then  recognized  to  be  politically 
desirable  for  advancing  the  counterinsurgency.  The  major  obstacle 
confronting  the  US  mission  was  the  lack  of  genuine  Vietnamese  interest. 
Furthermore,  despite  the  fact  that  land  reform  was  a natter  of  high 
priority  on  the  US  side,  "working-level  officials  allowed  themselves 
to  be  backed  off  step  by  step  from  a workable  program  by  the  clear 
signs  of  hostility  emanating  from  major  segments  of  the  ruling 
elite."10 


3.  Prcsterman,  "Land  Reform  in  Vietnam,"  p,  230. 

9.  John  D.  Montgomery,  The  Politics  of  Foreign  Aid : American 

Experience  in  Southeast  A$ia_nTew  Vcrk : Frederick  A.  foaecrer.  1962') . 

p.  l27n. 

10.  Prosterman,  "Land  Reform  in  Vietnam,"  p,  330. 
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In  the  view  of  the  peasant,  these  early  efforts  at  land  reform 
must  have  had  little  to  recommend  them.  It  was  difficult  for  a 
tenant  farmer  to  see  the  advantages  of  a 25  percent  ceiling  on  rent 
when  for  years  he  had  paid  nothing;  he  questioned  why  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  land  he  received  under  the  government’s 
program  when  several  years  earlier  the  Viet  Mirth  granted  him  the 
land  free  of  charge.  According  to  Roy  Prosterman,  who  was  later 
instrumental  in  drafting  the  current  Land -to-the -Tiller  law,  the 
effect  of  the  Diem  land  reform  programs  was  to  further  convince  the 
rural  population  that  the  Communists  were  supporters  of  land  reform 
and  that  the  GVN  represented  the  hated  landlords, 

C.  INTERIM  EFFORTS 

F*om  1962  to  mid-1968,  scant  attention  was  paid  to  land  reform. 

Occasional  efforts  were  made  by  a few  conscientious  bureaucrats  to 

enforce  the  laws  on  the  books , but  rural  insecurity  made  this  task 

increasingly  difficult.  During  this  period  many  landlords  fled  the 

rural  areas  for  greater  security  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  and 

were  therefore  unable  to  collect  their  rents.  But  the  military 

buildup  of  both  US  and  ARVN  forces  during  the  mid-1960s,  and  the 

subsequent  sweeps  through  the  countryside  to  "secure”  hamlets  and 

villages  were  used  by  the  landlords  as  a shield  behind  which  they 

could  return  to  the  villages  to  reclaim  their  land  and  collect  back 

rents.  Landlords  could  often  be  seen  riding  in  ARVN  jeeps  to 

reassert  control  over  their  former  lands, ^ In  other  instances, 

landlords  arranged  fcr  local  military  authorities  to  collect  their 

rents  during  military  sweeps.  For  this  service,  they  received  a 

commission,  which  thus  gave  the  military  a stake  in  blocking  further 

12 

land  reform  efforts. 


11.  Ibid. 

12.  Jeffrey  Race,  "The  Battle  Over  Land,"  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  2C  August  1970,  p.  19. 
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Cn  the  American  side , a lack  of  continued  interest  in  land  reform 
was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  from  1960  through  1965  AID  did  net  have 

even  one  full-time  official  concerned  with  this  question  on  its  Saigon 
staff.  During  the  mid-1960s,  the  US  lack  of  interest  in  land  reform 
was  rationalized  on  the  basis  of  the  need  to  rely  on  the  landlord 
class  for  political  and  governmental  stability.  This  explanation, 
however,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  GVN's  lack  of  political  stabil- 
ity was  critical  in  the  countryside  and  that  most  landlords  by  then 
were  urban  dwellers.  It  has  been  further  pointed  out  that  the  absence 
of  administrative  machinery  on  the  GVN  side  was  one  of  the  real 
stumbling  blocks  tc  land  reform,  but  this  rationale  overlooked  the 
fact  that  for  centuries  Vietnam's  village  hierarchies  had  exercised 
powers  of  adjudication  over  inheritance  rights,  contract  violations, 
and  boundary  disputes.^ 

Another  part  of  the  problem  prior  to  1968  was  that  one  of  the 
more  important  issues  was  not  so  much  what  kind  of  a land  reform 
program  should  be  adopted  in  South  Vietnam  but  rather  whether  there 
should  be  such  a program  at  all  in  view  of  the  widespread  hostilities 
in  the  countryside.  In  addition  to  not  wanting  to  antagonize  the 
landlords,  there  was  some  skepticism  about  the  relevance  of  land 
ownership  to  the  peasantry.  The  increased  scale  of  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam  had  caused  the  peasant  to  forget  about  owning  his  few 
hectares  of  land;  what  he  really  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone  and  to 
pursue  his  life  without  interference  from  anyone.  In  late  1966,  for 
example,  when  the  United  States  was  beginning  to  show  renewed  interest 
in  land  reform,  General  Thang,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the  GVN's 
pacification  programs,  remarked  to  a journalist  that  land  ownership 
was  no  longer  a burning  issue  among  the  peasantry.  Early  in  1967, 

Col.  Samuel  Wilson,  one  of  Ambassador  Lodge's  pacification  assistants, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion, ^ Generally  speaking,  most  American 


13,  John  D,  Montgomery,  "Land  Reform  in  Vietnam,"  Or bis,  vol. 
XII,  no.  1 (Spring  1968),  p.  23, 

14.  Richard  Critchfield,  The  Long  Charade  (Hew  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  & World,  Inc.,  1966),  pp,  133  and  198. 
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advisers  (who  were  in  close  contact  with  the  more  conservative 
Vietnamese  landlords)  felt  that  land  reform  would  make  little  contri- 
bution to  rural  pacification.  "Winning  the  hearts  and  minds,"  it 
was  reasoned,  would  be  best  accomplished  by  distributing  increased 
quantities  of  pesticide  and  fertilizer,  providing  miracle  rice, 
improving  the  strains  of  hogs  and  poultry,  and  similar  programs. 

In  effect,  modern  technology  would  be  substituted  for  reform  as  an 
answer  to  insurgency. ^ 


D.  LAND-TO-THE-TILLER 

The  assignment  of  a land  reform  adviser  to  USAID  in  late  1965, 
followed  by  an  AID  commissioned  study  on  land  tenure  policies  by 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  1967,  refocused  American  attention 
on  land  reform. 

The  Stanford  Study  was  particularly  important  because 
it  brought  back  into  the  AID  effort  specialists  who 
were  sympathetic  with,  and  in  some  cases  had  assisted 
in,  the  thorough-going  tenure  reforms  in  Taiwan,  Japan 
and  elsewhere.  It  also  brought  into  the  picture  Roy 
Prostcrman,  a land  law  specialist  ...  who  was  to  become 
chief  engineer  and  chief  propagandist  for  a radical 
reform  programme.16 

In  addition,  the  Honolulu  Conference  of  early  1966  not  only  interested 
high-level  American  officials  in  pacification  for  the  first  time,  but 
also  marked  the  beginning  of  a long  series  of  Vietnamese  promises  on 
land  reform.  However,  much  of  the  expressed  concern  for  land  reform 
(principally  by  Nguyen  Cao  Ky)  merely  turned  out  to  be  empty  rhetoric 
and  vague  promises. 

Despite  American  urging,  renewed  GVN  interest  in  land  reform  took 
somewhat  longer  to  develop.  It  was  only  after  the  1968  Tet  offensive 
had  demonstrated  the  GVN's  tenuous  hold  on  the  country  that  President 


15.  William  Bredo,  "Agrarian  Reform  in  Vietnam:  Vietcong  and 

Government  of  Vietnam  Strategies  in  Conflict,"  Asian  Survey,  vol.  X, 
no,  8 (August  1970),  p.  744. 

16.  Frances  Starner,  "Bowing  to  Revolution,"  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  vol.  LXIX,  no.  27  (2  July  1970),  p.  76. 
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Thieu  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  translating  rhetoric  into 
meaningful  action.  Perhaps  President  Thieu  also  recognized  the  need 
to  develop  a rural-based  political  constituency;  to  this  end,  land 
reform  would  certainly  represent  a major  step*  The  Tet  offensive 
further  served  to  convince  Vietnamese  landlords  and  politicians  that 
a government-sponsored  land  reform  program  was  a more  attractive 
alternative  than  imminent  VC  confiscation. 

Legislative  enactment  of  the  Land-to-the-Tilier  law  was  preceded 
by  several  important  administrative  actions  by  President  Thieu, 
First,  the  GVN  sought  to  revive  the  process  of  redistributing  the 
expropriated  lands  retrieved  by  the  Diem  government.  Assisted  by 
American  land  reform  advisers,  the  GVN  simplified  the  administrative 
procedures  involved  in  issuing  land  titles.  While  the  program  pro- 
ceeded rather  slowly  during  1958  and  early  1969,  in  July  1969  Presi- 
dent Thieu  decreed  that  these  lands  would  be  distributed  free  to  the 
present  cultivators,  which  resulted  in  the  distribution  of  approxi- 
mately 180,000  acres  to  some  50,000  families,17 

At  the  same  time  Thieu  sought  to  eliminate  what  has  been  •.  ti-ed 
the  "negative  land  reforms"  so  prevalent  in  the  previous  years  by 
declaring  that  landlords  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  evict  occu- 
pants and  collect  back  rents  in  newly  "pacified"  areas.  This  was 
followed  by  more  formal  actions:  a November  1968  order  prohibited 

officials  or  soldiers  in  newly  pacified  villages  from  reinstating 
landlords  or  helping  to  collect  rents;  and  a February  1969  occupancy 

ar.d  rental  freeze  went  into  effect  in  newly  secured  areas,  and  later 

1 0 

was  extended  to  cover  the  entire  country,"' 

In  the  meantime  US -GVN  discussions  were  underway  concerning  the 
design  of  a broader  land  reform  program.  One  of  the  programs  given 
rather  active  consideration  was  the  "Voluntary  Purchase  Program," 
•whereby  the  government  would  have  purchased  land  from  landowners  and 


17.  Roy  L.  Prosterman,  "Land-to-the-Tiller  in  South  Vietnam," 
Asian  Survey,  vol.  X,  no.  8 (August  1970),  p.  759. 

18.  Ibid.,  pp.  759-60. 
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resold  it  to  selected  tenants.  A retention  limit  of  from  15  to 
30  hectares  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  arrange- 
ment, which  was  favored  by  the  GVN  Land  Reform  Minister  and  some  of 
the  more  conservative  elements  within  USAID.  However,  President  Thieu 
was  leaning  toward  a more  far-reaching  program.  In  the  spring  of 
1969,  a newly  appointed  Minister  of  Land  Reform  and  Agriculture 
proposed  a broadly  based  land  reform  program  under  which  tenant 
farmers  would  receive  the  land  they  were  cultivating  without  charge. 
Landlords  would  be  compensated  by  the  government.  This  proposal  was 
readily  approved  by  President  Thieu  and  a bill  was  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Assembly  on  1 July  1969.  According  to 
MacDonald  Salter,  a USAID  official,  the  bill  "became  the  first  major 

piece  of  social  legislation  put  before  the  newly  established 
19 

Assembly."  It  was  finally  signed  into  law  by  President  Thieu  on 
26  March  1970,  after  nearly  eight  months  of  legislative  debate. 

Under  the  primary  provisions  of  this  Land-to-the-Tiller  law,  land 
tenancy  as  a way  of  life  for  approximately  one  million  of  South 
Vietnam’s  farm  families  would  be  virtually  eliminated. 

The  law  provides  for  the  distribution  of  riceland  and  secondary 
cropland  to  those  actually  cultivating  it;  landlords  are  permitted  to 
retain  only  15  hectares  (37  acres)  of  land,  only  if  they  or  their 
families  directly  cultivate  it.  In  addition,  the  law  stipulates  that 
a person  may  retain  only  5 hectares  (12,3  acres)  of  land  for  ancestor 
worship,  although  a portion  of  this  may  be  leased  to  others.  Tenant 
farmers  in  the  delta  are  permitted  to  acquire  no  more  than  3 hectares, 
while  those  in  the  central  lowlands  are  limited  to  1 hectare.  Excess 
lands  are  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  following  order  of 
priorities:  (1)  the  present  tiller,  (2)  families  of  war  dead, 

(3)  retired  or  discharged  soldiers  or  civil  servants,  (4)  civil 
servants  and  soldiers  who  had  to  abandon  their  land  because  of  the 
war,  and  (5)  farm  laborers.  However,  the  clear  emphasis  of  this  law 
is  on  the  present  tiller. 


19.  MacDonald  Salter,  "Land  Reform  in  South  Vietnam,"  Asian 
Survey,  vol.  X,  no.  8 (August  1970),  p.  731. 
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The  terms  of  compensation  for  landlords  ( 2C  percent  cash  down 
payment  with  the  remainder  in  government  bonds  payable  at  10  percent 
interest  over  an  eight-year  period)  are  mere  favorable  than  under  the 
Diem  ordinance.  Furthermore,  whereas  under  Ordinance  57  the  govern- 
ment expropriated  and  actually  took  possession  of  the  land  before 
reselling  it  to  the  tenant  farmer,  under  the  new  law  the  government 
theoretically  acts  only  as  a transfer  authority  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  farmer  or  beneficiary.  It  should  be  mentioned  here 
that  decisions  on  land  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  the  Village 
Administrative  Committee  with  the  assistance  of  land  reform  cadre; 
the  central  government's  role  is  limited  to  the  more  formalized 
procedures  of  title  issuance  and  recording.  Previous  GVN  land  reform 
programs  required  a highly  centralized  administrative  apparatus,  as 
a result  of  which  all  decisions  were  made  in  Saigon  and  excessive 
delays  were  common.  It  has  been  anticipated  that  with  the  new  pro- 
cedures approximately  1 million  hectares  of  land  can  be  given  to 
some  500,000  farmers  during  the  three-year  period  of  implementation, 
1970-72. 

The  reactions  to  President  Thieu’s  land  reform  program  have  been 
diverse.  Some  expert  observers  are  withholding  judgment  until  pro- 
gress on  the  implementation  side  is  clearly  visible.  Many  of  the 
large  landowners  who  heretofore  had  been  unable  to  collect  much  if 
anything  in  the  way  of  rents  are  probably  surprised  and  delighted  to 
be  compensated  so  generously  by  the  government  for  the  expropriation 
cf  their  land.  Other  landlords,  however,  may  be  unhappy  over  the 

delay  in  receiving  payments , which,  according  to  the  Director  General 

20 

of  Land  Affairs,  were  not  started  until  late  in  1971,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  pledged  $40  million  to  pay  for  the 
confiscated  land. 

As  with  many  other  pacification  programs  in  South  Vietnam,  imple- 
mentation has  not  always  measured  up  to  theory.  There  is  still  a 


2C.  Mew  York  Times,  4 January  1972. 
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shortage  of  land  reform  cadre  to  help  *ith  some  of  the  administrative 
details  of  the  program,  which  are  often  complicated  and  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  average  official  to  handle.  Disputes  over  land 
boundaries  and  rightful  ownership  have  not  been  uncommon;  unfor- 
tunately, the  local  courts  to  whom  cases  are  referred  for  adjudica- 
tion tend  to  further  slow  down  implementation.  Often,  too,  the 
justices  of  the  provincial  land  courts  are  close  friends  of 
the  landlords,  wliich  reinforces  the  peasants’  inherent  pessimism 
about  the  program. 

Since  many  of  South  Vietnam’s  tenant  farmers  had  heard  earlier 
promises  of  government  land  reform  but  had  seen  little  positive 
results  or  benefits,  they  were  naturally  skeptical  of  yet  another 
promise  of  land  reform.  While  the  typical  Vietnamese  peasant  has 
traditionally  wanted  to  own  the  land  he  worked,  the  certificates  of 
land  ownership  (now  computerized)  may  not  take  on  much  more  meaning 
to  him  than  the  certificate  of  ownership  presented  several  years 
earlier  by  Premier  Ky  or  than  his  ’’provisional”  title  dating  from 
the  Diem  era.  Elaborate  village  ceremonies  for  the  transfer  of  land 
often  presided  over  by  President  Thieu  or  some  other  Saigon  official 
may  not  appear  much  different  than  those  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
President  Diem  ten  years  earlier.  While  some  peasants  are  no  doubt 
happy  to  now  own  their  land,  others  are  either  reserving  judgment 
or  are  still  skeptical. 

The  present  law  in  essence  amounts  to  a recognition  by  the  GVN 

and  the  United  States  that  ”a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 

21 

Vietnamese  countryside  which  they  are  powerless  to  reverse.”  In 
simple  terms,  it  merely  legalizes  the  status  quo  in  the  countryside 
and  puts  Saigon’s  seal  of  approval  on  the  land  ’’reform”  program 
carried  out  years  ago  by  the  Communists.  Hopefully,  however,  the 
current  program  will  narrow  the  gap  between  the  two  competing  forces. 
Even  if  the  peasants  do  not  come  out  in  full  support  of  the  GVN  or 


21.  Starner,  "Bowing  to  Revolution,”  p.  77, 
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President  Thieu  as  a result  cf  this  lav;,  perhaps  they  will  at  least 
not  act  against  the  government.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  GVN  must  correct  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  law 
before  it  can  win  even  a minimum  of  grudging  acceptance  from  Vietnam’s 
apathetic  peasantry. 

E.  LESSONS  LEARNED 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  land  question  in  Vietnam, 
the  primary  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  the  present  law  was  fifteen 
years  too  late  in  coming.  If  the  present  land  reform  law  had  been 
enacted  in  1955  rather  than  1970,  it  might  well  have  removed  or 
attenuated  one  of  the  major  causes  of  rural  discontent.  Enactment 
of  this  land  reform  program  as  late  as  1962  or  1963  might  still  have 
had  important  consequences  for  the  way  the  conflict  evolved.  In 
retrospect,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Vietnamese  government,  was  unwilling  or 
unable  to  press  the  issue,  despite  the  fact  that  land  reform  was 
recognized  as  a priority  matter  by  the  GVN’s  American  advisers. 

Land  reform  may  not  be  a problem  area  in  some  future  insurgencies— 
particularly  if  they  are  urban  based.  Thus,  one  cannot  automatically 
conclude  that  a land  reform  program  will  always  be  a necessary  compon- 
ent of  a counterinsurgency  strategy.  But  in  a future  rural  insurgency 
in  which  land  ownership  is  recognized  as  an  area  of  potential  enemy 
exploitation,  a land  reform  program  should  be  addressed  early  on. 

This  specific  point  on  land  reform  applies  generally  to  other  areas 
of  widespread  popular  grievances  against  the  government.  Such 
grievances  should  be  redressed  early  and  effectively. 
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ORGANIZATION 

In  the  last  analysis,  institutional  arrangements  for  conducting  a 
successful  pacification  effort  are  less  important  than  the  basic 
philosophy  behind  the  programs.  Any  one  of  a number  of  organiza- 
tional approaches  would  work  if  there  were  a sensible  concept 
behind  it  that  all  participants  could  sign  on  to.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  organization  of  the  American  pacification  effort  was 
unimportant.  The  desired  goal  might  have  been  achieved  in  any  case, 
but  it  might  have  been  reached  less  expensively,  more  quickly,  and 
more  completely  if  the  institutional  instruments  had  been  more 
rationally  employed,  both  in  Washington  and  Saigon. 

The  American  approach  toward  the  insurgency  in  Vietnam,  not 
only  in  Washington  but  for  many  years  in  Vietnam  Itself,  has  been 
characterized  by  a groping  for  administrative  formulas  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  permit  an  adequate  degree  of  interagency  coordination, 
but  which,  on  the  other,  would  not  disrupt  existing  institutional  and 
jurisdictional  arrangements.  In  the  early  years  of  our  involvement, 
that  is  from  1954  through  1960,  Washington  had  literally  no  institu- 
tional arrangements  for  dealing  with  Vietnam  as  a whole.  Each 
Washington  agency  handled  its  own  programs  in  accord  with  whatever 
guidelines  were  laid  down  by  the  White  House  or  the  National  Security 
Council.  When  the  situation  in  Vietnam  began  to  deteriorate  in  1960, 
and  the  Kennedy  administration  began  to  increase  American  aid  to 
Saigon,  arrangements  to  manage  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  US  Government  dealing  with  the  main  military 
threat  and  with  the  "other  war"  in  Vietnam  took  the  form  of  ad  hoc 
committees,  task  forces,  and  "special  groups"-- some  at  the  highest 
policy  level,  some  at  the  working  level.  Some  had  adequate  permanent 
staffs  or  sufficient  bureaucratic  power  or  sustained  access  to  the 
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top  policy  levels,  but  none  had  ail  three  of  these  requisites  for 
effective  management. 

This  approach  toward  institutional  change  stemmed  not  only  from 
bureaucratic  inertia;  each  administration  hoped  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  Vietnam  without  traumatic  economic,  social,  and  governmental 
perturbations  at  home.  There  was  a reluctance  (which,  if  anything, 
increased  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  increase  of  our  commit- 
ment) to  permit  American  assistance  to  the  GVN  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  process  of  government.  This  was  true  despite  the  growing 
recognition  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  unique  characteristics  which 
cut  across  normal  governmental  jurisdictions  and  that  many  govern- 
mental policies  and  programs  could  not  be  implemented  effectively 
through  established  organizations.  Such  programs  as  psychological 
warfare,  rural  reconstruction,  paramilitary  training,  and  public 
information,  for  example,  involved  at  least  two  and  sometimes 
several  Washington  agencies. 

A.  INITIAL  AMERICAN  EFFORTS  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  OTHER  WAR 
1.  In  Washington 

The  genesis  of  our  arrangements  for  providing  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  dates  back  to  1950  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  decision  to  help  tne  French  in  their  war  with  the 
Viet  Minh.  By  the  mid-50s  the  two  principal  instruments  for  pro- 
viding assistance  were  available  within  the  American  governmental 
structure.  There  was  the  network  of  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Groups  (MAAG)  that  had  been  established  to  channel  and  monitor  the 
flow  of  military  equipment,  supplies,  and  training  to  selected 
countries  confronting  an  actual  or  incipient  Communist  threat.  And 
there  was  an  established  institution  for  handling  economic  assis- 
tance-^!^ predecessor  organizations  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID).  These  two  institutions,  one  providing  military 
assistance  and  the  other  economic  aid,  worked  with  little  or  no 
overall  guidance  from  Washington  and  with  no  central  philosophy  or 


agreed  concept  as  to  what  the  US  objectives  were  or  how  they  were 
tc  be  achieved. 

When  the  insurgency  in  Vietnam  increased  in  intensity  and  scale 
in  the  early  1960s,  American  military  and  nonmilitary  assistance 
was  expanded  substantially  and,  at  the  same  time,  became  much  more 
complex.  As  Washington’s  concern  about  and  stake  in  the  course  of 
the  hostilities  increased,  additional  elements  of  the  US  Government 
and  additional  groups  within  those  elements  began  to  assume  more 
active  roles  in  intelligence,  analysis,  planning,  operations,  public 
affairs,  and  so  on.  In  short,  the  problem  of  Vietnam  soon  began  to 
preoccupy  more  and  more  consequential  people  in  more  and  more  parts 
of  the  Washington  bureaucracy.  Traditional  approaches  to  military 
and  economic  assistance  programs  no  longer  applied,  and  strains  on 
routine  ways  of  doing  business  in  the  executive  department  became 
evident.  Ey  1961  the  Department  of  Defense  had  tc  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  no  longer  merely  supervising  the 
delivery  of  equipment  and  instructing  Vietnamese  how  to  use  it;  the 
MAAG  in  Vietnam  found  itself  confronted  with  a combat  situation  in 
the  field,  and,  as  v/e  shall  see,  had  to  make  some  important  adjust- 
ments to  reflect  this.  Ey  the  early  1960s,  AID,  too,  had  to  deal 
with  very  different  problems  and  in  circumstances  very  different 
from  those  that  organisation  faced  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But 
whether  in  Washington  or  in  Vietnam,  MAAG  wielded  far  greater 
influence  and  leverage  than  did  AID;  the  odds  were  high  that  in  any 
controversy  between  the  two  organizations  MAAG  would  come  out  on  top. 

One  consequence  of  the  expanding  American  assistance  to  Saigon 
and  the  growing  American  stake  in  the  fortunes  of  the  GVN  was  the 
tendency,  first  becoming  evident  in  19l?,  for  Washington  to  assume 
close  direction  over  American  advisory  and  assistance  efforts  in  the 
field.  It  was  a common  complaint  among  American  officials  in  Vietnam 
that  Washington  was  always  "looking  over  the  mission’s  shoulder." 

The  position  of  CINCPAC,  who  had  command  and  control  responsibility 
for  all  American  forces  deployed  in  Asia,  was,  at  best,  anomalous 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  prior  to  the  assumption  of  a direct  American 
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combat  role  there.  Some  thought  was  given  in  1963  to  removing  CINCPAC 
from  the  chain  of  command  between  Washington  and  Military  Assistance 
Command  Vietnam.  Until  February  1965,  when  the  Seventh  Fleet  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  war,  CINCPAC  was  little  more  than  an  informa- 
tion recipient  and  a conference  host.  Although  CINCPAC  retained 
the  standard  area  commander's  official  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  military  assistance  in  Vietnam,  actual  control  over 
military  aid  to  Vietnam  was  tightly  held  in  Washington.  The  White 
House  and  the  defense  establishment  continued  to  deal  directly  with 
MACV~and  do  so  up  to  the  present  time.^ 

Despite  a growing,  albeit  grudging,  recognition  in  Washington  by 
1961  that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  was  absorbing  substantial  American 
resources  in  terms  of  men,  equipment,  and  money,  there  was  little 
attempt  made  to  establish  effective  overall  control,  or  even 
coordination,  of  the  various  and  far-flung  American  programs.  With- 
in the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  propaganda  analysis,  national 
estimates,  current  intelligence,  economic  analysis,  and  covert 
operations  were  uncoordinated  below  the  level  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  until  1965  when  the  director  appointed  a 
special  assistant  for  Vietnam  affairs.  In  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Policy  Planning  Council  and  the  bureaus  dealing  with  the  Far 
East,  Public  Affairs,  and  Intelligence  and  Research,  not  to  mention 
various  elements  or  individuals  from  other  parts  of  the  department, 
frequently  operated  independently  and  without  guidance  with  respect 
to  Vietnam;  the  senior  official  in  the  Department  of  State  with  full- 
time responsibility  for  Vietnam  has  never  been  higher  than  a deputy 
assistant  secretary  and  during  some  periods  has  been  an  even  more 
junior  official.  Until  1967  the  highest  AID  officer  spending  full 
time  on  Vietnam  was  an  office  chief  in  the  Far  Eastern  Division. 

The  Pentagon  was  the  only  part  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy  that 


1.  The  question  of  the  position  and  authority  of  the  area  com- 
manders in  situations  in  which  the  US  military  role  is  advisory  and 
indirect,  rather  than  participatory  and  direct,  is  wanting  of  further 
analysis,  but  the  issue  goes  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
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was  relatively  well  organized  by  1265:  by  1963  the  Special  Assistant 

for  Counterinsurgency  and  Special  Activities  < SACS A) , on  a virtually 

full-time  basis,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Security  Affairs  (ISA),  spending  about  half  his  time,  provided  a 
military-political  team  of  senior  advisers  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Nevertheless,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA),  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA),  and  the  individual  Services  had 
special  and  individual  responsibilities  that  were  not  always  coordi- 
nated within  the  Defense  Department. 

Mot  only  was  there  little  coordination  within  each  element  of 
the  government  below  the  level  of  secretary  or  director,  but  there 
was  little  or  no  day-to-day  coordination  among  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. An  early  attempt  to  provide  some  degree  of  interagency 
coordination  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1361  with  the  organization 
of  a Vietnam  Task  Force,  initially  chaired  by  a Defense  Department 
and  later  by  a State  Department  official.  Members  of  the  group 
included  representatives  of  SACSA  and  ISA  from  the  Pentagon,  State, 
CIA,  AID,  USIA,  and  the  NSC  staff.  Within  a short  period  this  task 
force  became  inactive  and  it  was  not  until  February  1964  that  it  was 
revitalized  by  removing  responsibility  for  Vietnam  from  the  State 
Department's  Far  East  Bureau  and  assigning  a senior  officer  to  head 
the  group  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Political 
Affairs.  Vietnam  specialists  from  the  Far  East  Bureau  and  INR  com- 
prised the  full-time  staff  of  the  task  force  and  an  interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  was  established  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
task  force  director.  The  committee  met  about  twice  a week,  but  it 
had  little  administrative  or  bureaucratic  "clout"  and  functioned 
primarily  as  an  information  clearinghouse.  The  Far  East  Bureau 
assumed  responsibility,  once  again,  for  Vietnam  in  1965,  and  the 
Coordinating  Committee  and  Vietnam  Task  Force  were  placed  under  a 
deputy  assistant  secretary.  On  occasion  the  Coordinating  Committee 
assigned  responsibilities  for  and  followed  up  on  actions  in  the 
pacification  area.  Eut  major  policy  decisions  and  the  disposition 
of  resources  continued  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  very  top  of  each  agency 
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In  January  1962  President  Kennedy  organized  an  interagency  group 
of  senior  officials  to  review  areas  where  insurgency  was  proceeding 
or  was  likely  and  to  recommend  American  policy  with  respect  to  them. 

The  Special  Group— Counter-Insurgency  met  weekly  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  was  then  the  president's  military 
representative  (It  was  subsequently  headed  by  U.  Alexis  Johnson  and, 
finally,  by  Governor  Averell  Harriman).  Membership  included  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
the  president's  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security  Affairs,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  the  Attorney  General*  It  was 
primarily  an  advisory  group  to  the  president  and  had  no  operational 
or  coordinating  responsibilities  per  se,  but  the  high-level  nature  of 
its  membership  obviously  produced  appropriate  action  by  one  or  more 
of  the  participants.  Vietnam  was  obviously  a matter  for  frequent 
consideration,  although  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one;  in  1962  when 
Laos  was  at  a flash  point,  Laos  was  the  primary  item  on  the  group's 
agenda. 

Vietnam  was  specifically  excluded  from  presidentially-approved 
arrangements,  made  in  early  1966,  to  rationalize  the  government's 
approach  to  foreign  policy  by  organizing  Interdepartmental  Regional 
Groups  under  the  chairmanships  of  assistant  secretaries  of  state. 

The  White  House  was  reluctant  to  turn  over  major  decisions  or  policy 
control  to  the  assistant  secretary  level  of  the  bureaucracy.  This 
was  pretty  much  the  situation  until  the  end  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion in  January  1969— and  indeed  is  pretty  much  the  situation  now. 

In  essence  the  ''Vietnam  desk"  of  each  department  or  agency  has  typi- 
cally been  handled  at  the  top  level,  and  the  "senior  Vietnam  desk 
officer"  continues  to  be  the  president  or  his  Special  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a brief  moment  in 
1966  when  responsibility  for  pacification  (but  not  the  military, 
intelligence,  public  affairs,  or  other  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  effort) 
was  centered  in  the  White  House,  under  Robert  Komer.  But  when  Komer 
went  to  Saigon  in  1967  to  head  the  pacification  effort  there,  the 
White  House  organization  withered  and  soon  reverted  to  the  status  quo 
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ance.  Kcner  chose  to  go  to  Vietnam  wearing  two  hats,  assistant  to 
the  President  and  director  of  CGR.DS  (Civil  Operations  and  Revolu- 
tionary Development  Support),  but  this  was  strictly  an  ad  hominem, 
rather  than  an  institutional,  arrangement.  Thus  Komer  took 
Washington* s pacification  focal  point  with  him  to  Saigon.  The 
consequence  of  this  decision  was  that  he  had  no  opposite  number  in 
Washington,  a bureaucratic  anomaly  he  could  live  with  and  work 
around,  but  one  which  would  plague  his  one-hatted  successors. 

Loose  management  of  the  prosecution  of  American  military  and  non- 
military programs  in  Vietnam  was,  of  course,  not  without  advantages 
nor  was  it  bureaucratically  illogical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
White  House.  It  should  be  noted  that  domestic  political  imperatives 
obviously  had  a bearing  on  presidential  decisions  not  to  disturb  the 
organization  cf  the  executive  department.  No  one  was  inclined  to 
break  any  bureaucratic  ’’china"  or  to  do  anything  that  might  imply 
that  the  Vietnam  situation  was  so  serious  that  it  needed  consequential 
changes  within  the  government.  Moreover,  each  president,  together 
with  his  principal  subordinates,  felt  a need  to  exert  strong  personal 
control  over  American  policy  and  over  the  implementation  of  American 
programs  in  Vietnam--control  which  might  have  been  eroded  by  the 
appointment  of  a top-level  ”Kr.  Vietnam.’’  Because  of  this,  each 
president  preferred  to  lean  on  a small  group  of  close  personal 
advisers  whom  he  felt  he  could  trust  and  on  whom  he  placed  a major 
share  of  responsibility  for  dealing  with  Vietnam.  President  Kennedy 
relied  heavily  on  such  organisational  arrangements  as  the  NSC 
"Executive  Committee";  President  Johnson,  on  his  "Tuesday  Lunch"; 
and  President  Nixon,  on  a small  group  of  key  advisers  in  and  outside 
the  White  House. 

These  reasons  notwithstanding,  important  disadvantages  accrued  to 
the  absence  of  a top-level  coordinator.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  the  lack  of  an  agreed  concept  of  pacification  within  which  each 
program  could  be  developed  and  implemented.  Another,  mere  practical, 
problem  became  apparent  soon  after  the  deployment  of  American  forces. 
This  was  the  competition  for  manpower  and  resources  between  military 
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and  nonmilitary  programs — a competition  that  was  stacked  in  favor  of 
the  military.  Because  everything  seemed  to  be  first  priority  and 
because  there  was  no  overall  coordination  cf  these  programs  in 
Washington,  various  elements  of  the  US  mission  in  Vietnam  had  to 
bid  against  each  other  for  local  labor  and  building  materials.  The 
military  and  AID  also  found  themselves  in  competition  for  sea  trans- 
port to  Vietnam.  It  took  more  than  a year  for  AID  and  the  army  to 

establish  a joint  and  rational  approach  to  the  construction  of  major 

2 

facilities  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  disadvantage  resulting  from  the  division 
of  responsibility  and  labor  in  Washington  was  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding the  US  mission  in  Vietnam  with  efficient  and  expeditious 
backstopping.  This  reflected  the  fact  that  although  each  element 
of  the  Vietnam  mission  theoretically  reported  directly  to  the 
ambassador,  each  was  also  directly  responsible  to  its  parent  organi- 
zation in  Washington.  In  effect  the  implementation  of  American 
policy  was  in  the  hands  of  exclusive,  highly  secret  "clubs”  with 
overlapping  and  poorly  coordinated  responsibilities. 

2.  In  Saigon 

a.  The  US  Mission.  It  is  common  parlance  to  speck  of  the  total 
American  official  presence  in  a foreign  country  as  the  "United  States 
mission,"  which  is  headed  by  the  ambassador.  In  Vietnam,  however, 
the  various  American  activities  and  programs  have,  in  effect,  been 
conducted  by  several  individual  "missions,"  and  the  ambassador  has, 
at  best,  had  only  general  cognizance  over  matters  that  went  beyond 
the  institutional  and  organizational  bounds  of  the  American  embassy, 
per  se. 


2.  Over  and  above  these  questions  involving  military  and  non- 
military  programs  in  Vietnam,  of  course,  there  were  problems  of 
orchestrating  American  military  and  diplomatic  policy  and  of  gearing 
mounting  demands  in  Vietnam  to  emerging  problems  in  our  domestic 
economy.  Both  of  these  latter  considerations,  of  course,  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  task. 
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Almost  from  the  very  outset  of  cur  involvement  in  Vietnam,  in 
the  late  1950s,  the  United  States  had  five  quite  distinct  types  of 
programs,  each  of  which  was  the  responsibility  of  a particular 
agency:  the  military  aid-intelligence-advisory-combat  operation 

was  obviously  run  from  the  Pentagon  in  Washington  (with  genuflec- 
tions in  the  direction  of  CIMCPAC);  nonmilitary-intelligence  report- 
ing and  operations  we re  the  responsibility  of  CIA;  economic  assistance 
programs  were  administered  by  AID;  information  programs  were  dealt 
with  by  USIA;  and  diplomatic  functions  and  political  reporting  were 
handled  by  the  Department  or  State.  It  is  ironical,  although  perhaps 
inevitable,  that  when,  in  1966  and  1967,  some  consequential  modifi- 
cations were  made  in  the  American  organizational  structure  in  Vietnam 
to  provide  tighter  central  management  over  all  American  activities, 
the  array  of  programs  and  the  number  of  people  administering  them  had 
mushroomed  to  the  point  that  the  bureaucracy  by  then  inherent  in  the 
system  seriously  constrained  effective  top-level  control  and  coordi- 
nation. 

I he  problem  our  ambassadors  in  Vietnam  have  faced  is  not  unique, 
although  it  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  of  American  ambassadors 
to  other  countries.  With  the  expansion  of  the  functions  the  United 
States  assumed  abroad  after  World  War  II,  virtually  every  ambassador 
has  found  himself  responsible  for  a host  of  activities  administered 
not  only  by  regular  Foreign  Service  officers,  but  by  representatives 
of  elements  of  the  American  government  outside  the  State  Department. 
The  ambassadors’  problems  have  been  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
American  officials  operating  outside  the  embassy  proper  felt  pri- 
marily responsible  to  and  frequently  reported  directly  to  the  heads 
of  their  parent  agencies  in  Washington.  As  a consequence,  ambassadors 
have  been  frequently  informed  and  occasionally  consulted,  but  it  was 
the  rare  ambassador  in  charge  of  a large  embassy  who  was  able  to 
maintain  tight  and  continuing  control  over  officials  involved  in 
intelligence  activities,  aid  programs,  and  military  operations. 
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As  early  as  1959,  Ambassador  Durbrow  requested  and  received  a 
memorandum  from  the  White  House  spelling  out  his  authority  to  coordi- 
nate all  aspects  of  the  mission’s  responsibilities.  But  he  had  only 
modest  success  in  getting  the  various  American  elements  in  Saigon 
to  toe  the  line.  Another  and  more  general  attempt  was  made  to  cor- 
rect this  major  deficiency  in  the  administration  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  1961  when  President  Kennedy  provided  each  American 
ambassador  with  a presidential  letter  giving  him  specific  and 
immediate  authority  over  all  American  officials  operating  within 
his  assigned  country,  except  for  military  commands.  Armed  with  this 
directive,  an  ambassador  could,  if  he  were  energetic,  if  he  chose, 
and  if  he  were  actually  kept  closely  informed,  assure  that  all 
official  American  activities  in  his  country  were  within  his  cog- 
nizance and  under  his  authority. 

This  presidential  directive,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  always 
prove  sufficient.  It  was  clear  by  1961  in  Vietnam,  for  example, 
that  our  embassador  in  Saigon  had  a position  more  akin  to  the  head 
of  a holding  company  than  the  chief  of  a closely  knit  mission.  One 
problem  in  particular  seemed  in  need  of  resolution:  with  an  American 

military  presence  of  almost  20,900  men,  and  with  an  American  military 
headquarters  commanded  by  a four-star  general,  the  ambassador,  while 
theoretically  in  charge  of  the  entire  American  effort  except  for  the 
actual  conduct  of  military  operations,  seemed  to  be  at  a considerable 
psychological  and  institutional  disadvantage.  Thus,  when  Ambassador 
Lodge  was  assigned  to  Saigon  in  m.id-1963,  he  carried  with  him  yet  an 
additional  presidential  letter  spelling  out  his  authority  over  the 
military  mission.  Subsequent  embassadors  to  Saigon  were  given  the 
same  presidential  assurance. 

The  ideal  perception  of  an  American  ambassador  to  Saigon,  armed 
with  all  the  authority  the  president  could  provide  nim,  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would,  in  fact,  be  able  to  keep  a sufficiently 
tight  rein  on  the  complex  and  far-flung  activities  of  the  American 
mission.  But  the  real  world  which  all  recent  ambassadors  have  had 
to  confront  gives  (even  with  the  back-stepping  of  a deputy  ambassador) 
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little  time-  to  deal  with  any  tut  the  most  urgent  and  critical  problems. 
Days  and  nights  are  filled  with  briefing  and  entertaining  a procession 
of  visiting  government  officials,  congressmen,  press  correspondents, 
and  unofficial  but  "important’'  personages.  Both  the  ambassador  and 
deputy  ambassador  have  been  required  to  spend  a great  amount  of  time 
and  much  effort  consulting  with  high-l°vel  Vietnamese  officials. 

And  a substantial  part  of  each  day  must  be  spent  in  dealing  with 
telegrams  to  and  from  Washington.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  little 
time  has  been  available  for  top-level  "mission  management.”  As  one 
proceeds  with  the  quest  for  ’’lessons  learned,"  this  would  seer,  to  be 
a happy  hunting  ground. 

Within  the  United  States  mission  in  Saigon  the  functions  of  the 
embassy,  tor  se,  have  been  relatively  clear-cut  and  well  understood. 

To  be  sure,  the  embassy  developed  many  unique  characteristics, 
especially  after  the  late  spring  of  19£5  when  the  United  States 
began  deploying  large  numbers  of  combat  troops  and  the  American 
embassy  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  front  lines  of  the 
battle.  At  this  point,  Foreign  Service  officers  found  themselves 
in  a much  closer  relationship  with  military  personnel  and  much  mere 
involved  in  military  problems  than  they  typically  were-  in  other 
assignments.  They  were  also  exposed  to  and  involved  with  more  visit- 
ing American  VIPs  than  the  vast  majority  must  have  beer,  in  their 
previous  sorting:.  Ir.  large  part  bo* cause?  of  this,  the  Saigon  embassy 
became  larger  ar.d  mo  re  highly  structured  than  any  other  American 
enbjssy.  It  is  the  only  embassy  gra-  c-d  with  an  ambassador  and  two 
ceputy  amiss sauor u . 

Purely,  one  outstanding  feature  of  tne  Pa  icon  embassy  since  the 
early  I9C0s  has  been  the  range  and  depth  of  reporting  that  Washington 
dome  need  from'  it.  High  on  the  list  of  reporting  priorities  '.peTrape 
second  only  to  reporting  on  the  stability  of  and  threats  to  the 
cr.tr 3i  government)  was  reporting  on  security  and  pacification 
progress  outside  the  major  cities.  I hue  in  19GJ,  a group  of  young, 
Vietnam.est-spe-aki: .g  Foreign  Service  officers  was  charged  with  pro- 
viding the  amt  ass  sc  or  aiv;  Washington  with  independent  judgments  about 
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the  political,  economic,  and  security  situation  in  the  countryside. 
The  ambassador  thus  had  his  own  check  on  the  reporting  of  other  ele- 
ments of  the  American  mission,  as  well  as  on  the  information  he  was 
receiving  through  Vietnamese  channels.  This  gave  him  some  degree  of 
cortrol  over  the  various  American  activities  in  the  area  of  pacifica- 
tion. This  provincial  reporting  group  was  phased  out  in  1967  when 
CORDS  was  formed  and  a more  elaborate  reporting  structure  was  estab- 
lished 

The  principal  problems  the  ambassador  to  Saigon  faced  with 
respect  to  the  coordination  and  organisation  of  the  American  mission 
arose,  obviously,  not  from  the  traditional  functions  of  the  embassy 
and  other  official  government  elements  represented  in  Saigon.  Con- 
ventional military  operations,  day-to-day  political  reporting, 
budgetary  support  for  the  GVN,  narrowly  defined  intelligence  analysis 
and  operations,  and  protocol  matters  could  be  and  were  easily  dealt 
with  in  a routine  fashion.  It  was  those  programs  and  activities  that 
cut  horizontally  across  the  various  components  that  caused  diffi- 
culties. These  functions  were  primarily  those  that  were  geared  to 
fighting  the  "other  war." 

4 

Although  the  "country  team"  approach  is  a device  used  by  many 
ambassadors  to  help  them  keep  informed  of  and  maintain  cognizance 
over  the  activities  of  the  various  elements  of  their  missions, 
Ambassador  Lodge  preferred  to  work  with  a small,  personally  selected 
staff  that  was  directly  responsible  to  him.  Thus  in  late  1963  and 
1964,  responsibility  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  mission's  disparate 
and  expanding  functions  was  placed  in  the  ambassador's  office,  and 
the  country  team  existed  more  in  form  than  in  substance. 

3.  "Provincial  reporters'*  are  discussed  in  Part  Four  of  this 
volume . 

4.  The  "country  team”  is  a committee  comprised  of  US  agencies 
in-country,  chaired  by  the  ambassador,  and  convened  by  him  to  advise 
on  the  operation  of  the  mission. 


When  General  Maxwell  laylcr  succeeded  Ambassador  Lodge  in  July 
1964,  he  felt  that  a more  robust  coordinating  and  advisory  arrange- 
ment was  necessary,  and  he  organized  a Mission  Council,  comprised  of 
the  heads  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  mission.  Taylor  conceived 
of  the  Mission  Council  as  the  Vietnam  counterpart  of  the  National  Seou 
rity  Council  in  Washington.  The  council  met  'weekly  under  Taylor's 
chairmanship,  but  day-tc-day  responsibility  for  contact  with  Mission 
Council  members  and  for  follow-up  on  Mission  Council  decisions  was 
given  to  Deputy  Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  who  headed  the  council’s 
executive  committee.  All  representatives  on  the  Mission  Council  were 
expected  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  decisions  reached  in  the  council. 
Divergent  views  'were  to  be  thrashed  out  in  Taylor's  presence;  if 
opposing  views  could  not  be  resolved  within  the  council,  each  member 
had  the  opportunity  to  record  his  dissent  in  council  messages  to 
Washington* 


The  Mission  Council  was  a Taylor  innovation  and  had  no  official 
status  in  Washington,  although  Taylor,  like  Lodge  before  him,  went 
to  Saigon  with  a presidential  letter  emphasizing  the  ambassador's 
authority  over  all  the  elements  of  the  mission.  The  council's 
effectiveness  as  a coordinating  body  depended  on  the  use  the 
ambassador  :'r:se  to  make  of  it  and  on  the  readiness  of  the  chiefs 
cf  the  various  American  elements  in  Vietnam  tc  report  frankly  and 
fully  on  their  activities.  Even  more  important  was  their  willing- 
ness 1 5 'iegaro  the  ambassador  as  a link  in  the  command  channel  to 
the  chiefs  of  tneir  parent  agencies  in  Washington  and  a similar 
readiness  sr.  the  part  cf  their  agency  chiefs  to  recognize  that  the 
ambassador  and  the  Mission  Council  had  assumed  a considerable  measure 
,i  authority  ever  uay-to-Jev  operations  in  Vietnam,  When  Ambassador 
L :dgt  went  to  Saigon  to  serve  his  second  term  in  1365,  he  did  not 
li::ar.d  the  Mission  oun.il,  althougn  his  style  of  operation  rele- 
gated it  to  an  information  and  reporting  .mechanism  rather  than  an 


advisory  arc  action  one. 


In  his 


paoif scat: 


•send  stint,  lodge  hoped  to  give  renewed  emphasis  to 
or. to  imp:  :ve  communication:,  and  relations  between 
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the  Africans  and  the  Vietnamese.  To  this  end  he  established  a 
Mission  Liaison  Group,  comprised  of  economic,  military,  and  political 
specialists,  which  was  headed  by  General  Edward  Lansdale.  This  group 
was  to  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  informal  staff  to  the  ambassador, 
and  on  the  other,  as  a ready,  if  somewhat  free-wheeling,  confidential 
channel  between  the  mission  and  those  Vietnamese  officials  responsible 
for  pacification.  The  latter  responsibility  was  a reflection  of 
Lansdale’s  conviction  that  the  Vietnamese  needed  to  formulate  their 
own  programs  in  their  own  way  and  that  the  highly  structured  US 
mission  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  talk  out  their  problems. 
(Lansdale’s  arrangement  suited  Lodge’s  style,  but  would  not  have 
been  consistent  with  Taylor’s  more  tidy  and  structured  approach.) 

The  performance  of  the  group  was  disappointing,  however.  In  the 
first  place,  there  was  confusion  from  the  outset  as  to  Lansdale's 
mission — bringing  influence  to  bear  on  the  Saigon  political  scene, 
or  pacification.  Second,  even  under  the  Mission  Council  concept, 
the  various  elements  of  the  American  mission  were  still  virtually 
independent  and  sovereign.  As  we  have  noted  above,  this  was 
especially  complicated  when  cross- jurisdictional  pacification  pro- 
grams were  involved.  Attempts  by  Lansdale’s  team  to  deal  directly 
with  the  ambassador  on  the  many  issues  which  cut  across  the  mission’s 
responsibilities  were  resented  within  the  mission  and  frequently 
frustrated,  although  it  had  some  success  in  improving  the  embassy's 
communication  with  key  Vietnamese  officials.  Lansdale  and  his  team 
had  no  independent  operating  authority,  no  funds,  and  no  constitu- 
ency in  Washington  and,  as  a consequence,  had  little  leverage  and 
no  bureaucratic  "clout.”  The  group  was  disbanded  in  1967  when 
Ambassador  Bunker  took  over  in  Saigon. 

b.  JUSPAO.  The  establishment  of  a Joint  United  States  Public 
Affairs  Office  (JUSPAO)  in  1965  represented  the  first  attempt  at 
direct  ambassadorial  control  and  authority  over  various  elements 
of  the  American  mission  outside  the  embassy  proper.  This  new  group 
was  placed  under  an  official  with  the  rank  of  minister  and  was  given 
responsibilities  for  psychological  warfare  operations,  rural  affairs, 
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and  the  relation  of  the  entire  American  mission  with  the  news  media. 
Public  affairs  officers  from  all  elements  of  the  mission,  including 
MACV , were  assigned  to  JUSPAO,  as  were  the  Cultural  Affairs  officers 
of  AID  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
The  chief  of  JUSPAO  managed  a wide  variety  of  programs  in  the  over- 
all field  of  communication  and  was  the  principal  contact  point 
between  the  American  effort  in  this  area  and  the  Vietnamese  Ministry 
of  Information.  Over  and  above  this,  the  chief  of  JUSPAG  was  the 
official  public  spokesman  for  the  ambassador  and  for  the  American 
mission  in  general. 

This  organization  was  the  precedent  for  the  central  management 
of  disparate  programs  within  the  mission.  It  was  established  as  a 
result  of  some  serious  problems  the  American  mission  had  been 
having  with  the  media  since  1963,  when  Americans  in  Saigon,  includ- 
ing those  who  had  no  official  responsibilities  for  dealing  with  the 
press,  as  well  as  those  who  had,  were  complicating  the  task  of  senior 
American  officials  in  Saigon  and  Washington  by  free-wheeling, 
indiscreet,  and  sometimes  self-serving  relations  with  American  and 
foreign  correspondents.  Although  JUSPAO  performed  effectively  as 
a central  management  tool,  it  would  be  yet  another  year  before  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  bring  together  other  elements  of  the 
mission  under  a central  managerial  body. 

c.  MAAG-MAf V.  American  military  assistance  to  the  government 
of  Vietnam  during  the  decode  of  1955  to  1965  ran  the  gamut  from  a 
modest  and  conventional  military  assistance  program  and  a few  train- 
ing specialists  to  the  deployment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  and  major  units  of  the  ’levy  and  Air  Force.  How  we  organized 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam  to  deliver  this  assistance  and  how  the  resul- 
tant institutions  and  modalites  were  related  to  the  equally  important 
political  and  economic  responsibilities  we  assumed  are  worth  touching 
upon  here.  Many  of  the  problems  encountered  in  Vietnam  were  new  to 
the  American  government,  and  many  of  the  solutions  were  reached  only 
after  much  trial  and  errer. 
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By  the  late  1950s  the  United  States  had  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  many  countries  with  MAAG  operations.  The  MAAG  organization 
had  clear  channels  to  and  effective  backup  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  Washington.  In  addition,  the  relationship  of  a chief  of 
MAAG  to  an  American  ambassador  was  in  theory,  at  least,  well  estab- 
lished; the  MAAG  chief  was  by  rank  and  function  subordinate  to  the 
ambassador  and  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  several  senior 
specialists  on  the  country  team.  In  Saigon,  however,  the  growing 
American  military  role  created  difficulties  between  these  two  senior 
officials.  The  mission  found  itself  with  new  military  responsibil- 
ities that  it  was  unable  to  carry  out  under  existing  institutional 
arrangements.  One  problem  that  proved  to  be  especially  troublesome 
for  the  chief  of  MAAG  was  his  interaction  with  the  embassy,  in 
general,  and  the  ambassador,  in  particular.  The  following  exchange 
between  Ambassador  Durbrow  and  MAAG  Chief  Williams  is  revealing: 

Senator  Mansfield:  Have  you,  as  Ambassador,  ever 

directed  the  MAAG  group  to  pursue  or  to  refrain  from 
pursuing  a particular  military  aid  project? 

Mr.  Durbrow:  Yes.  We  discussed  various  military  aid 

projects  and  made  recommendations.  Sometimes  General 
Williams  does  not  agree  with  them.  We  bring  these 
back  here  and  have  them  coordinated  in  Washington. 

Senator  Mansfield:  Could  you  give  us  one  example  or 

could  you  furnish  one  for  the  record? 

Mr . Durbrow : I would  prefer  to  do  it  in  executive 

session,  if  I may,  sir. 

General  Williams : Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  mind  read- 

ing  that  question  once  more,  please,  sir? 

Senator  Mansfield : Have  you,  as  Ambassador,  ever 

directed  the  MAAb  group  to  pursue  or  to  refrain  from 
pursuing  a particular  military  aid  project? 

General  Williams : The  answer  to  that  is  "No." 

Mr.  Durbrow:  I ‘guess  you  are  right  on  that. 

Senator  Mansfield:  The  answer  is  "No"? 

Mr.  burbrow:  What  I meant  to  say  was  that  in  dis- 

cussing  various  matters  affecting  MAAG,  I have 
recommended  things  that  I did  not  think  were  within 
policy  guidance,  and  we  have  come  back  to  Washington 
here  to  ask  for  coordination  on  that. 

Senator  Mansfield:  How,  the  answer  to  that 

question 'ir,fTTo- 7 5 


5.  US  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Organization  and 
Public  Affairs  of  the  Committee  cn  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings,  Situa- 
tion in  Vietnam,  S6th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  3C  and  31  July  1969. 
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The  traditional  MAAG-errbassy  relations  that  characterized  the  earlier 
period  of  our  involvement  and  which  have  been  described  above  became 
increasingly  onerous.  The  HAAG  chief  found  his  activities,  particu- 
larly as  they  related  to  the  GVN,  constrained  by  the  need  to  clear 
his  contacts  with  GVN  civilian  and  military  officials  with  the 
ambassador  and  other  embassy  officials. 

The  early  reliance  upon  the  traditional  HAAG  structure  as  the 
delivery,  training,  and  accountability  vehicle  for  American  supplies 
and  equipment  was,  as  we  have  already  noted,  a reflection  of  the 
institutional  instruments  we  then  had  available.  In  terms  of  the 


objectives  that  were  laid  down  by  Washington  end  by  the  early  MAAG 
chiefs,  the  HAAG  mission  in  Saigon  performed  reasonably  well  through- 
out the  x950s,  taking  into  account  the  special  problems  it  confronted 
with  a new  and  untried  Vietnamese  government  and  military  establish- 
ment. We  know  now  that  the  type  of  equipment  and  the  kind  of  training 
wo  provided  the  South  Vietnamese  during  tills  early  period  turned  out 
to  bo  largely  irrelevant  to  the  problems  the  GVN  was  facing,  but  this 
is  a reflection  on  the  rigidity  of  American  military  policies  and 
doctrines  at  the  time,  and  on  the  leverage  HAAG  was  able  to  exercise 
in  Washington,  rather  than  on  the  organization  and  structure  of  the 
Military  Assistance  Program. It  was  not  until  1360,  under  General 


Mt Carr , that  the  HAAG  mist  ion  war  given  responsibility  one  the 
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In  early  1361,  430  A.;  eric  an  Special  Force  troops  were  dispatched 
to  train  Vietnamese  paramilitary  teams  end  to  participate  as  neces- 
sary in  the  defense  of  their  Lazes.  Authority  eve:  American  Special 
Forces  in  Vietnam  was  given  to  the  - IA,  not  only  because  HAAG  was  net 
geared  to  directing  paramilitary  programs,  but  perhaps  also  because 
•'resident  Kennedy  felt  trot  the  mission  of  the  Cpcciai  Forces  would 
be  eroded  uneb.r  the  conservative  MAAG  doctrine  that  then  prevailed. 

In  effect  then,  the  American  mission  in  Vietnam  had  two  separate 


thi-  matter  in  seme  detail  in  Volume  II,  Part  Two. 
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channels  of  command  for  the  American  military  advisory  effort— the 
MAAG,  which  controlled  the  regular  military  advisers,  and  the  CIA, 
which  controlled  the  Special  Forces.  (This  unusual  situation  per- 
sisted until  1964. ) 

By  February  1962,  Washington  had  recognized  the  need  to  separate 
the  military  assistance  and  advisory  functions  and  established  a new 
military  command,  the  Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam.  The  MAAG 
was  placed  under  MACV  and  continued  to  administer  the  flow  of  supplies 
and  equipment  to  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces,  and  MACV  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  advisory  effort.  After  several  months,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  this  arrangement  was  much  too  cumbersome  and  MACV 
absorbed  MAAG. 

The  military  element  of  the  American  mission  was  characterized 
by  another  interesting  anomaly  which  bears  at  least  passing  atten- 
tion. For  more  then  two  years  after  the  creation  of  MACV,  military 
attaches  continued  to  be  assigned  to  the  ambassador’s  staff.  Mili- 
tary attaches  were,  of  course,  standard  equipment  for  every  embassy, 
but  with  the  development  of  intelligence  and  operations  staffs  within 
MACV,  the  reporting  function  of  the  military  attaches  soon  become 
redundant.  Nonetheless,  it  was  not  until  March  1964,  while  Secretary 
McNamara  was  in  Saigon,  that  a final  decision  was  made  to  close  out 
the  military  attaches. 

Although  its  functions  were  expanded  tremendously  after  the 
deployment  of  American  combat  forces  in  1965,  MACV’s  basic  organiza- 
tion remained  pretty  much  the  same  until  General  Westmoreland  was 
given  specific  responsibility  for  pacification  with  the  creation  of 
CORDS  in  1967,  A civilian  (Robert  Komer),  with  the  personal  rank  of 
ambassador  and  the  equivalent  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  was  made  a 
deputy  to  General  Westmoreland,  and  a staff  of  several  thousand 
civilian  and  military  officers  was  assigned  to  the  pacirication 
function  under  the  command  of  MACV.  (CORDS  will  be  dealt  with  in 
greater  detail  below. ) 
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d.  AID*  The-  Agency  for  International  Development  has  had,  as  we 

have  seen,  a long  history  in  Vietnam  dating  back  (in  earlier  incarna- 

y 

tiono)  to  the  French  period.  As  the  requirements  for  nonmilitary 
assistance  expanded  in  the  late  fifties,  the  AID  establishment  in  Saigon 
and  its  counterpart  in  the  Far  East  Bureau  of  AID  in  Washington  were 
given  increasing  responsibilities.  Over  and  above  such  traditional 
functions  as  technical  assistance  and  long-term  development,  AID 
was  increasingly  assigned  a host  of  other  prcgrams--largely  by 
default  since  they  did  not  fall,  within  the  purview  of  any  existing 
government  agency.  To  a very  considerable  extent,  therefore,  AID 
Saigon  and  its  counterpart  In  Washington  became  the  executive  agent 
for  many  of  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  counterinsurgency.  Valid 
arguments  were  made  at  the  time,  and  since,  that  AID  executives  and 
staff  officers  had  little  or  no  experience  in  Revolutionary  develop- 
ment” cr  pacification.  These  wore  countered,  also  with  some  validity, 
by  the  point  that  no  other  institution  in  Washington  was  any  better 
equipped  in  terms  of  capability  cr  experience. 


Since  1962,  when  it  was  given  responsibility  for  the  nonmilitary 
aspects  of  pacification  :!n  the  rural  areas,  AID  Saigon  has  been 
divided  into  two  broad  components  which,  under  some  cf  its  directors, 
frequently  tended  to  function  as  virtually  separate  institutions. 

'no  component  operated  almost  o-xclu:  ively  in  Saigon  and  dealt  with 
:.u:h  function..  ar  the  an  age- me  nt  of  th-.-  Commodity  Import  Program, 
the  funding  . major  public  works,  long-term  development  programs, 
and  technical  assistance  in  areas  such  as  taxation,  public  adminis- 
tration, and  public  safety.  The  other  component  operated  primarily 
in  the  provinces  and  administered  a variety  of  local  assistance,  short- 


term development,  and  operating  programs.  While 
program  was  administered  by  a Daigon-barod  chief, 
rested  heavily  on  AID  province  representatives . 
of  A ID  that  prepared  the  way  for  a more  ambitious 
effective  American  pacification  effort. 


the  rural  pacification 
its  implementation 
It  was  this  component 
and  ultimately  more 
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Th*  role  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in 
is  iisourceo*  :r.  detail  in  Volume  II,  Dart  Three. 
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Until  early  1967,  when  many  of  its  functions  were  taken  over  by 
CORDS  and  placed  under  the  direct  authority  of  MACV,  the  AID  mission 
in  Vietnam  was  the  principal  civilian  element  of  the  United  States 
Government  involved  in  fighting  the  nother  war."  Prom  1965, 
when  the  United  States  became  directly  engaged  in  the  war,  until 
the  CORDS  takeover  two  years  later,  AID  fought  a constant  and, 
more  often  than  not,  losing  battle  against  American  military 
requirements  for  resources.  AID  personnel  in  the  provinces  had 
difficulty  getting  their  hands  on  allocated  materials  and  hiring 
skilled  or  simi-skilled  local  personnel  in  the  face  of  ever-increasing 
American  military  demands,  In  many  instances  AID  was  unable  to 
recruit  the  necessary  American  civilian  personnel  to  administer 
its  programs  in  the  rural  areas  and  had  to  rely  on  an  infusion  of 
young  military  officers  who  were  seconded  to  provincial  pacification 
duties. 

While  the  AID  experience  in  Vietnam  has  already  been  dealt 
with  at  some  length  in  Part  Three  of  this  volume,  it  is  worth  noting 
here  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  which  distinguished 
the  AID  programs  in  Vietnam  from  AID  programs  elsewhere  in  the 
world : 

(1)  Officials  in  charge  of  the  AID  program  both  in 
Washington  and  Vietnam  were  exposed  to  the  continuing 
interest  and  concern,  not  only  of  the  AID  administrator, 
but  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  president  himself. 

(2)  AID's  effort  in  Vietnam  was  so  much  an  integral  part 
of  the  war  itself  that  its  organization,  programs,  and 
operating  philosophy  were  strongly  influenced  by  a wide 
variety  of  interagency  committees  and  task  forces  in 
Washington.  The  provincial  pacification  programs  that 
were  launched  after  1962  provided  AID  officials,  both  in 
Washington  and  Saigon,  with  problems  of  administration, 
logistics,  and  recruiting  that  they  had  not  faced  in 

any  previous  AID  program  and  which,  in  the  end,  proved 
too  much  for  AID  to  handle  on  its  own. 
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(3)  Largely  in  connection  with  the  provincial  pacification 
programs,  but  also  with  respect  to  others,  AID  personnel 
found  themselves  directly  operating  or  implementing _ pro- 
grams rather  than,  as  was  the  traditional  AID  practice, 
advising  or  consulting  with  local  officials. 

(4)  Finally,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  a separate 
country  bureau  had  to  be  established  for  Vietnam  in  1967— 
the  only  country  bureau  that  existed  in  AID. 

e.  The  CIA.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  obviously 
played  an  important  if  largely  submerged  role  in  the  American  mis- 
sion. There  is  little  that  should  end  even  less  than  can  be  said  in 
this  paper  about  the  organization  of  the  Saigon  station  and  its 
affiliates . 

As  mentioned  above,  the  period  of  the  early  sixties  was  noteworthy, 
in  terms  of  the  organization  of  the  United  States  mission  in  Saigon, 
because  of  the  direct  responsibility  CIA  was  given  for  the  Army 
Special  Forces  units  that  had  been  dispatched  to  Vietnam.  This 
activity,  together  with  the  special  relationships  the  station  had 
with  the  Presidential  Palace  during  the  same  period,  probably  made 
CIA  the  key  element  within  the  American  mission  at  the  time. 

In  the  mid -60s,  the  Agency  assumed  a major  role  in  the  recruit- 
ment, training  and  administration  of  the  Political  Action  Teams  (PATs)— 
an  early  version  of  the  Revolutionary  Development  cadres.  In  February 
1966,  however,  the  Agency  handed  over  its  responsibility  to  AID,  and 
the  FAT’s  along  with  the  other  cadre  groups  were  consolidated  into 
E?-men  RD  cadre  teams.  Since  that  time  the  Agency  appears  to  have 
concentrated  on  gathering  covert  intelligence  and  on  working  with 
the  Vietnamese  in  identifying  the  Viet  Cong  infrastructure  and  in 
developing  an  effective  Vietnamese  Special  Police  force  for  elim- 
inating that  infrastructure. 


E.  REAPPRAISAL 

Ey  the  end  of  196;  it  was  clear  that  despite  the  various  efforts 
by  senior  American  officials  in  Saigon  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
■'iitary,  economic,  political,  diplomatic,  intelligence,  and 
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information  activities  of  American  agencies  in  Vietnam,  the  problem 
of  overall  coordination  and  management  was,  if  anything,  more  vexing 
than  it  had  been  in  previous  years.  This  was  not  surprising  since, 
in  addition  to  approximately  200,000  American  troops  in  Vietnam,  there 
were  thousands  of  American  civilians  representing  many  different 
agencies.  There  were,  of  course,  a vast  number  of  operating  direc- 
tives emanating  from  Washington  but  these  were  much  too  detailed  and 
too  precisely  geared  to  the  responsibilities  of  individual  operating 
elements  to  be  generally  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
guidelines  that  came  from  Washington  were  much  too  broad,  frequently 
platitudinous,  and  sometimes  mutually  inconsistent.  Doctrines, 
objectives,  priorities,  and  operating  techniques  more  often  than  not 
reflected  the  perceptions  of  Washington’s  desires  by  the  chief  of 
each  element  of  the  American  mission,  as  well  as  his  personal 
style  and  past  experience.  Ambassador  Taylor's  Mission  Council, 
while  providing  some  semblance  of  reason  and  order  by  creating  a 
forum  through  which  the  Ambassador  and  his  senior  subordinates  could 
exchange  views  and  keep  abreast  of  major  problems,  was  inadequate 
as  a central  focus  of  authority  and  policy.  Ambassador  Lodge's 
watered-down  version  of  the  council  was  an  even  less  useful  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose. 

To  add  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  within  the  US 
mission,  the  situation  in  Vietnam,  itself,  was  discouraging.  While 
American  troops  and  occasionally  ARVN  forces  were  performing  well  in 
conventional  military  engagements,  progress  in  reestablishing  security 
throughout  the  countryside  was  hardly  commensurate  with  the  tremendous 
effort  the  United  States  had  mounted. 

And,  finally,  there  was  the  problem  of  the  GVN,  and  of  American 
relations  with  Vietnamese  officials.  It  was  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  government  in  Saigon  was  on  the  same  wave  length  with  respect  to 
security  and  pacification  as  the  United  States.  To  complicate  the 
problem  even  further,  scores  of  relatively  senior  American  officials 
in  Saigon  seemed  unable  to  tap  into  relevant  parts  of  the  Saigon 
government;  and  wheel-spinning,  wasted  effort,  and  counterproductive 
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activity  were  the  inevitable  results.  Except  for  the  start  that  was 
being  made  on  the  Revolutionary  Development  cadre  program,  there  was 
little  if  any  fresh  thinking  or  energy  devoted  to  the  question  of 
where  and  how  the  pacifice -ion  effort  should  proceed. 

Clearly,  it  was  time  to  reexamine  where  we  were  and  where  we  were 
going  in  the  area  of  pacification.  To  this  end  a three-day  conference 
was  called  in  Wa rrenton,  Virginia,  from  3 to  11  January  1966,  to 
appraise  the  situation  and  to  recommend  more  reliable  measures  of 
progress  and  more  effective  means  of  implementation. 

1.  The  Warrenton  Report 

The  Warrenton  meeting  was  attended  by  Deputy  Ambassador  William 
Porter,  by  the  chiefs  of  all  the  agencies  operating  in  Saigon  and 
their  Washington  counterparts,  as  well  as  by  representatives  from 
the  Vietnam  Coordinating  Committee  in  Washington,  CINCPAC,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  was  general  agreement  that  neither  the 
US  mission  nor  the  Mission  Liaison  Group  provided  the  necessary 
degree  and  quality  of  coordination,  control,  and  management  of 
American  activities  in  Saigon.  In  the  words  of  the  Warrenton  report, 
"there  was  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  within  the 
US  mission  a single  focus  of  operational  control  and  management  over 
the  full  range  of  the  pertinent  US  efforts  in  order  to  gear  all  such 
US  activities  and  resources  effectively  into  implementation  of  the 
rural  construction  (i.e.  'pacification')  concept." 

Despite  the  strong  conviction  that  the  report  conveyed  (and  the 
even  stronger  conviction  that  many  officials  expressed  orally  during 
the  meetings),  the  Warrenton  group  could  come  up  with  no  specific 
prescription  for  resolving  the  problem.  While  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  focal  point  should  be  a senior  mission  official,  just 
below  the  ambassador,  devoting  full-time  to  this  responsibility,  the 
group  could  not  agree  on  the  authority  that  should  be  granted  to  this 
official,  nor  could  it  reach  a consensus  as  to  how  the  various  Saigon 
organizations  should  be  structured  so  that  coordination,  control,  and 
management  could  be  possible,  let  alone  effective.  It  was  apparent 
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activity  were  the  inevitable  results.  Except  for  the  start  that  was 
being  made  on  the  Revolutionary  Development  cadre  program,  there  was 
little  if  any  fresh  thinking  or  energy  devoted  to  the  question  of 
where  and  how  the  pacification  effort  should  proceed. 

Clearly,  it  was  time  to  reexamine  where  we  were  and  where  we  were 
going  in  the  area  of  pacification.  To  this  end  a three-day  conference 
was  called  in  Warrenton,  Virginia,  from  8 to  11  January  1966,  to 
appraise  the  situation  and  to  recommend  more  reliable  measures  of 
progress  and  more  effective  means  of  implementation. 

1.  The  Warrenton  Report 

The  Warrenton  meeting  was  attended  by  Deputy  Ambassador  William 
Porter,  by  the  chiefs  of  all  the  agencies  operating  in  Saigon  and 
their  Washington  counterparts,  as  well  as  by  representatives  from 
the  Vietnam  Coordinating  Committee  in  Washington,  CINCPAC,  and  the 
Bureau  or  the  Budget.  There  was  general  agreement  that  neither  the 
US  mission  nor  the  Mission  Liaison  Group  provided  the  necessary 
degree  and  quality  of  coordination,  control,  and  management  of 
American  activities  in  Saigon.  In  the  words  of  the  Warrenton  report, 
"there  was  widespread  recognition  of  the  need  to  provide  within  the 
US  mission  a single  focus  of  operational  control  and  management  over 
the  full  range  of  the  pertinent  US  efforts  in  order  to  gear  all  such 
US  activities  and  resources  effectively  into  implementation  of  the 
rural  construction  (i.e.  ’pacification')  concept." 

Despite  the  strong  conviction  that  the  report  conveyed  (and  the 
even  stronger  conviction  that  many  officials  expressed  orally  during 
the  meetings),  the  Warrenton  group  could  come  up  with  no  specific 
prescription  for  resolving  the  problem.  While  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  focal  point  should  be  a senior  mission  official,  just 
below  the  ambassador,  devoting  full-time  to  this  responsibility,  the 
group  could  not  agree  on  the  authority  that  should  be  granted  to  this 
official,  nor  could  it  reach  a consensus  as  to  how  the  various  Saigon 
organizations  should  be  structured  so  that  coordination,  control,  and 
management  could  be  possible,  let  alone  effective.  It  was  apparent 
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that  the  senior  officials  representing  both  the  Washington  and  Saigon 
interests  of  the  agencies  involved  in  pacification  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  come  to  grips  with  any  solution  that  would  impair  the 
essential  sovereignty  of  their  own  organizations.  It  was  also  appar- 
ent that  there  was  an  underlying  reluctance  by  military  participants) 
on  the  one  hand)  and  civilians)  on  the  other)  to  recommend  any  solu- 
tion that  would  give  primary  responsibility  to  AID  or  MACV.  Thus, 

Deputy  Ambassador  Porter  returned  to  Saigon  implicitly  charged  with 
a considerable  amount  of  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of 
American  pacification  programs,  but  with  a clear  understanding  that 
none  of  the  relevant  agencies  was  ready  to  give  up  enough  of  its  own 
sovereignty  to  permit  him  to  accomplish  the  objective. 

In  addition  to  wrestling  with  the  organization  of  the  American 
pacification  effort,  there  was  considerable  discussion  at  Warrenton 
about  American  relations  with  relevant  components  and  individuals  of 
the  Vietnamese  government.  There  was  little  disagreement  that  the 
current  situation  called  for  more  robust,  systematic,  and  effective 
liaison  between  the  American  mission  and  the  Saigon  government  at 
all  levels,  but  there  was  also  a deeply  felt  concern  that  Americans 
were  already  leaning  too  hard  on  the  Vietnamese.  Hie  participants 
recognized  the  grave  danger  that  the  growing  and  powerful  American 
establishment  in  Saigon  could  easily  take  over  the  ertire  direction 
of  the  pacification  effort  from  the  Vietnamese.  They  recommended 
that  liaison  should  continue  to  be  conducted  in  a style  and  through 
channels  that  would  put  major  responsibility  for  the  pacification 
effort  on  the  Vietnamese.  This  was  thin  gruel,  but  it  was  the  best 
the  Warrenton  group  felt  able  to  serve  up. 

2.  Impact  of  the  Honolulu  Conference 

High-level  interest  in  pacification  within  both  the  American  and 
Saigon  governments  was  confirmed  during  1966  as  a result  of  a confer- 
ence convened  in  Honolulu  by  President  Johnson  in  February.  This 
summit  meeting  focused  almost  exclusively  on  pacification  problems 
and  set  a series  of  events  in  train  which  resulted  in  higher  priorities, 
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additional  pregrams,  ar.d  .Tore  resources  for  the  "other  war."  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  consequence  of  the  Honolulu  Conference  in 
terms  of  our  present  discussion  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  President 
Johnson  personally  addressed  some  of  the  problems  in  which  his  senior 
subordinates  had,  up  to  that  point,  shown  only  general  and  polite 
interest.  It  became  all  too  clear  to  the  president  that  progress  in 
"winning  hearts  and  minds,"  as  opposed  to  gaining  military  control  of 
territory,  had  been  all  too  slow. 

An  important  result  of  the  Honolulu  meeting,  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  terms  of  turning  pacification  into  a substantive  program 
as  opposed  to  a collection  of  disparate  enterprises,  was  announced  in 
April  1366:  the  president  faced  up  to  the  problem  that  had  thus  far 

been  slipping  and  sliding  around  the  Washington  bureaucracy  and 
charged  a single  person  with  responsibility  for  the  pacification 
effort  there.  Robert  Koner  of  the  White  House  staff  was  given  this 
task  and  was  assigned  a small  staff  to  help  him  carry  it  out.  His 
loosely  worded  charter  was  contained  in  NSAM  343,  dated  28  March. 

With  Komer’s  appointment  the  various  efforts  and  programs  in  the 
area  of  pacification  began  to  be  brought  under  a measure  of  control 
at  the  Washington  level,  but  the  problem  in  Saigon  remained.  Despite 
Lodge’s  keen  interest.  Porter’s  Wagnerian  efforts,  and  Lansdale’s 
great  enthusiasm,  there  was  still  no  effective  central  focal  point 
of  authority.  The  various  military  and  nonmilitary  activities  con- 
tinued to  be  directed  by  independent  baronies,  and  the  barons,  despite 
a measure  of  good  will,  felt  tc  compulsion  to  submit  -.-hemselves  or 
their  programs  to  the  authority  of  anyone  but  their  Washington  chiefs. 

3.  Office  of  Civil  Operations  (0C0) 


During  the  summer  of  1966  several  alternative  reorganizations  of 
the  Saigon  mission  were  proposed  in  Washington,  including  one  by 
Secretary  McNamara  recommending  that  MACV  be  given  the  entire  respon- 
sibility for  pacification.  All  these  proposals  were  turned  down  by 
the  Saigon  mission  or  one  or  more  of  the  Washington  agencies  involved. 
Finally,  in  November,  agreement  was  reached  on  an  arrangement  which, 
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hopefully,  would  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  in  Saigon.  An 
Office  of  Civil  Operations  (0C0)  was  established  under  the  full-time 
responsibility  of  a senior  official  who,  in  turn,  was  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  deputy  ambassador.  The  charter  of  the  office  was  clear 
enough: 

The  Office  of  Civil  Operations  is  responsible  for 
implementation  of  Revolutionary  Development  policy 
and  for  the  direction  and  command  of  all  US  civilian 
activities  and  personnel  in  the  field  (region  and 
below).  The  objective  is  to  obtain  a fully- integrated 
civilian  effort  which  can  effectively  support  the 
Revolutionary  Development  program,  working  through 
a single  chain  of  command.  The  single  civilian  chain 
of  command  will  also  coordinate  all  activities  with 
military  elements,  to  include  planning  and  deployment, 
in  order  to  insure  the  devlopment  and  execution  of  an 
in'  -»'«ted  and  mutually  supporting  Revolutionary 
De'  nent  plan. 

The  director  oi  0C0  was  given  broad  responsibility  for  and  control 
over  the  RD  cadres;  the  public  safety,  community  development,  and 
refugee  affairs  units  from  AID;  the  Chieu  Hoi  (Viet  Cong  rallier) 
program  from  AID  and  JUSPAO;  and  certain  information  and  psychologi- 
cal warfare  programs  from  JUSPAO. 

All  of  this  was  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  0C0  had  some 
built-in  problems  that  quickly  became  evident.  In  the  first  place, 
the  director  was  too  low  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  American  mission. 

He  reported  directly  to  Deputy  Ambassador  Porter  who,  presumably,  was 
to  continue  to  regard  pacification  as  his  most  important  responsibil- 
ity. Although  the  0C0  director  was  permitted  to  attend  the  Mission 
Council  meetings,  he  was  not  a member  of  the  Mission  Council.  In  the 
hierarchy-conscious  environment  of  the  mission,  his  position  was  at 
best  anomalous;  most  of  the  component  chiefs  in  the  American  mission 
regarded  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Operations  as  having  a 
status  junior  to  their  own.  This  was  especially  evident  in  his 
relations  with  AID,  CIA,  and  MACV,  all  of  whom  maintained  substantial 
operating  programs  which  did  not  fall  under  OCO's  responsibility. 

The  director's  lack  of  bureaucratic  "clout"  made  it  especially 
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difficult  for  him  to  obtain  the  necessary  staffing,  logistics,  and 
resources  to  implement  the  programs  for  which  he  was  responsible.  In 
this,  he  was  simply  following  in  the  footsteps  of  AID  and  some  of  the 
other  civilian  agencies  represented  in  Vietnam.  The  American  army, 
with  its  growing  requirements  and  overpowering  presence,  msde  any 
civilian-directed  effort,  especially  an  effort  that  was  headed  by  a 
relatively  junior  official,  a residual  claimant  for  people,  trans- 
portation, and  materials.  Nonetheless,  he  was  able  to  get  some  able 
men  to  head  the  regional  and  provincial  pacification  offices.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  0C0  made  was  to  place  all  the 
civilians  working  on  pacification  programs  in  the  provinces  under  one 
authority.  Up  until  this  ooint  there  had  been  no  central  management 

g 

of  the  various  pacification  programs  in  the  provinces  and  districts. 

While  CCO  provided  the  ambassador  and  Washington  with  some  sense 
of  confidence  that  the  pacification  effort  was  at  long  last  being 
integrated  and  that  significant  progress  in  implementing  the  various 
programs  could  now  be  made,  it  became  clear  after  several  months 
that  0C0  was  not  big  enough  for  the  job.  In  May  1967,  a major  new 
reorganization  of  the  pacification  effort  was  announced.  But  before 
perfunctorily  dismissing  the  OCO  experience  as  an  inadequate  organi- 
zational effort,  it  should  be  noted  that  during  OCO’s  brief  lifetime 
the  American  government  was  graced  v/ith  the  only  arrangement  it  had 
up  to  that  time  and,  indeed  since,  in  which  there  was  a central  focus 
for  pacification  coordination  both  in  Saigon  and  in  Washington. 

Although  the  Office  of  Civil  Operations  experienced  problems  from 
the  outset,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  experiment  did  not  get  a fair 
trial.  President  Johnson,  himself,  had  doubts  from  the  beginning  and 
had  given  CCO  a limited  lease  on  life  to  prove  itself.  Even  if  all 
the  early  omens  were  favorable,  the  experience  factor  for  a reorgani- 
zation of  this  magnitude  and  complexity  was  very  brief.  The  fact 
that  senior  OCO  personnel  and  the  heads  of  the  other  operating 


3.  This  problem  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Volume  II,  Part  Three, 
and  Volume  III,  Part  Two. 
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American  pacification  effort  (both  civil  and  military)  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  organization,  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary 
Development  Support  (CORDS).  In  mid-May  the  newly  appointed 
Ambassador  Bunker  announced  that  Mr.  Komer  would  be  placed  in  charge 
of  CORDS. 

4.  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development  Support  (CORDS) 

CORDS  represented  not  only  a horizontal  integration  of  the  civil 
and  military  aspects  of  the  pacification  effort,  but  also  a vertical 
integration  through  the  establishment  of  lines  of  control  and  com- 
munication from  the  top  of  the  American  mission  in  Saigon  down  through 
the  military  regions,  provinces,  and  districts.  Each  of  the  military 
regions  was  headed  by  an  assistant  deputy  for  CORDS  to  whom  provincial 
and  district  advisers  were  responsible.  The  institutional,  program- 
matic, and  personnel  problems  Involved  in  the  creation  of  CORDS 
were  eased  considerably  by  the  steps  0C0  had  already  taken  in  both 
Saigon  and  the  provinces. 

In  addition  to  making  major  strides  in  rationalizing  the  American 
organization  for  pacification,  CORDS  was  also  designed  to  improve 
day-to-day  relations  with  appropriate  Vietnamese  components  and 
individuals.  The  chief  of  CORDS  had  direct  access  to  the  premier, 
and  each  level  in  the  CORDS  hierarchy  tied  into  a roughly  comparable 
point  in  the  Vietnamese  structure.  There  developed,  as  a consequence, 
a pattern  of  "advisers"  and  "counterparts"  from  the  premier’s  office 
to  the  districts. 

CORDS  not  only  took  over  those  American  responsibilities  that  had 
already  been  assigned  to  0C0,  but  additional  ones  as  well,  such  as 
the  Revolutionary  Development  support  functions  of  MACV.  Both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  CORDS  were  unequivocally 
placed  under  Komer' s authority.  Unlike  0C0,  CORDS  was  quickly  able 
to  resolve  hitherto  sticky  questions  of  logistic  and  budgeting  sup- 
port. This  was  due  in  part  to  its  prestigious  Washington  birth 
certificate  and  in  part  to  the  authority  granted  to  Ambassador  Komer. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  (by  some  piece  of  bureaucratic  legerdemain) 
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agencies  in  Saigcn  were  aware  that  high  government  officials  had 

decided  in  advance  to  give  OCO  a six-month  test*  in  itself,  probably 
put  the  whole  arrangement  at  a considerable  p-yrhologicel  and  opera- 
tional disadvantage. 

It  is  conceivable  that  0C0  could  have  passed  muster  if  it  had 
started  out  on  more  solid  footing.  If,  for  example,  its  sponsorship 
on  the  part  of  the  president  and  his  advisers  had  been  more  positive, 
and  if  it  had  been  placed  directly  in  the  charge  of  (as  its  successor 
organisation  was)  a top-ranking  official  in  the  mission,  OCO  might 
have  been  able  to  do  more,  more  quickly,  and  its  components  might 
have  been  more  responsive  and  effective.  Moreover,  the  cooperation, 
which  was  essential,  of  the  components  of  AID  and  CIA  might 
have  been  more  forthcoming.  It  would  appear  that  few  consequential 
officials  in  either  Saigcn  or  Washington  genuinely  wanted  OCO  to 
succeed.  But  in  the  .1  c analysis,  it  was  OCO's  predominantly 
civilian  flavor  that  ...obably  doomed  the  organization  from  the  out- 
set. Despite  the  best  ..ill  in  the  world  on  the  pert  of  General 
Westmoreland,  OCO  was  regarded  as  outside  the  mainstream  of  MACV’s 
interests  and  responsibilities,  although  its  responsibilities  and 
objectives  cut  across  or  paralleled  the  military  mission  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  security  of  the  countryside. 

Yet  another  problem  that  confronted  OCO  was  its  obscure  parent- 
age. The  chief  of  OCO  was,  as  we  have  seer,  immediately  responsible 
to  the  deputy  ambassador  in  Saigon.  Eut  the  'White  House,  and  in 
particular  Mr.  Komer,  exerted  substantial  control  and  direction,  not 
only  from  Washington  but  through  Mr.  Komer' s frequent  trips  to  Vietnam 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1966  and  1967.  The  chief  of  CCO  could  be 
forgiven  if  he  wer®  somewhat  bemused  as  to  his  channels  of  authority 
and  responsibility. 

In  any  case,  Washington  decided  and  Saigon  agreed  that  a more 
potent  organization  was  necessary  to  manage  the  pacification  effort 
in  Vietnam,  and  that  if  this  organization  was  to  be  able  to  do  its 
job  it  would  have  to  be  placed  directly  under  General  Westmoreland  in 
MACV.  A National  Security  Action  Memorandum  directed  that  the 
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Komer  maintained  his  title  of  special  assistant  to  the  president 
gave  him  and  his  organization  in  Saigon  an  institutional  n clout" 
that  0C0  could  not  have  hoped  to  wield. 

Within  six  months  after  its  organization  CORDS  had  a personnel 
roster  of  thousands  of  Americans  and  Vietnamese.  But  this  rapid 
expansion  was  understandable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
American  mission  in  Saigon  had  long  been  spinning  its  wheels  with 
respect  to  the  management  and  coordination  of  the  pacification  pro- 
gram. At  long  lasty  more  than  a decade  after  the  United  States  had 
become  involved  in  counterinsurgency  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  more 
than  two  years  after  the  United  States  had  directly  entered  the  war, 
an  organization  had  been  established  to  manage  this  major  element  of 
the  struggle.  In  hindsight,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  expan- 
sion of  CORDS  took  place  too  rapidly  with  consequent  compromises  in 
the  quality  of  personnel  and  in  the  effective  implementation  of  pro- 
grams. A few  weeks  spent  in  careful  advance  p -arming  might  have  made 
CCRDS  a tighter,  more  efficient  organization. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  CORDS  is  not  really  an  "organization," 
but  rather  an  institutional  "arrangement."  Moreover,  it  has  neither 
a constituency  nor  a counterpart  in  the  Washington  bureaucracy,  nor 
in  fact  does  the  chief  of  CORDS  have  a backstop  in  Washington  to 
handle  his  interests.  Thus,  despite  its  major,  even  critical, 
responsibilities  in  Vietnam,  it  is  characterized  by  a built-in 
fragility  and,  indeed,  a built-in  self-destruct  mechanism  since  it 
will  wither  away  with  the  American  disengagement  in  Vietnam.  We 
will  have  more  to  say  on  this  question  below. 

In  assessing  the  role  of  CORDS,  one  important  consideration  is 
frequently  overlooked:  CORDS  has  had  a profound  effect  in  loosening 

up  the  organization  and  the  administrative  style  of  the  government  of 
Vietnam.  Even  those  American  officials  most  instrumental  in  reorga- 
nizing the  American  pacification  effort  probably  did  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  new  arrangements  would  shake  up  the  bureaucracy 
in  Saigon.  The  establishment  of  CCRDS  thus  provided  an  important 
bonus  in  terms  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  government  of 
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Vietnam  and  has  ir.pl  ic  at  ions  for  the  future  character  of  Vietnamese 

administration. 

C.  THE  VIETNAMESE  ORGANIZATION  TO  DEAL  WITH  PACIFICATION 

The  government  of  Vietnam,  despite  certain  innovations  since  1954, 
has  largely  been  shaped  by  a combination  of  a Mandarin  type  of  rule 
and  a French  type  of  bureaucracy.  This  mix  has  had  a potent  effect 
on  the  style  of  Vietnamese  administration.  It  means  in  the  first 
instance  that  authority  and  responsibility  have  typically  been  exer- 
cised from  the  top  of  each  institution  and  have  been  yielded  grudgingly 
and  sparingly  by  each  superior  to  his  immediate  subordinate.  The 
director-general  (the  chief  civil  servant)  of  each  ministry  has  tra- 
ditionally been  virtually  independent  of  whatever  government  was  in 
power- -policies  he  wished  to  implement  were  pushed,  those  which  he 
chose  to  ignore  were  suffocated.  Power  has  been  centered  in  Saigon, 
and  little  if  any  latitude  has  been  given  to  province  governments 
or  even  to  national  government  representatives  operating  outside  the 
capital.  Finally,  the  shape  and  style  of  administration  in  Saigon 
exaggerated  even  the  natural  tendency  of  a bureaucrat  to  concern 
himself  only  with  the  affairs  (very  narrowly  construed)  of  his  own 
bureau  and  to  protect  the  functions  and  interests  of  his  bureau  fr  .... 
encroachment  by  others.  Not  surprisingly,  the  result  has  been  to 
stifle  initiative  and  flexibility. 

As  a consequence  of  the  authority  and  responsibility  delegated 
by  the  director  of  CORDS  to  his  regional  deputies  and  senior  province 
advisers,  the  Saigon  government  found  itself,  per  force,  giving  much 
greater  latitude  to  its  own  officials  in  the  military  regions  and 
provinces.  Moreover,  the  number  and  variety  of  pacification  pro- 
grams being  implemented  and  monitored  in  the  provinces  and  districts 
made  it  necessary  for  the  government  of  Vietnam  to  increase  both  the 
size  and  the  quality  of  its  provincial  civil  service.  Province  chiefs 
had  to  assume  more  responsibility  and  to  demonstrate  independent 
initiatives  if  only  to  meet  the  requirements  imposed  on  them  by  their 
CORDS  advisers  and  the  ambitious  goals  established  in  the  pacification 
plans . 
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It  is  worth  backtracking  for  a moment  to  trace  briefly  the  evo- 
tion  of  the  GVN's  organization  for  pacification.  The  record  of  the 
Saigon  government  over  the  past  decade  in  developing  institutions  to 
win  over  "the  hearts  and  minds"  of  the  Vietnamese  has  been  very  spotty. 
Until  the  coup  of  November  1963,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  personally  controlled 
the  GVN’s  pacification  programs.  It  was  Nhu,  for  example,  who  devel- 
oped the  concept  and  then  assumed  responsibility  for  implementing  the 
Strategic  Hamlet  program.  With  the  assassination  of  Diem  and  Nhu, 
and  the  bewildering  succession  of  governments  that  followed,  pacifi- 
cation received  short  shrift  until  1964,  when  an  ambitious  effort 
was  launched  to  secure  priority  areas,  especially  the  area  around 
Saigon.  To  manage  this  campaign,  the  GVN  organized  a Central 
Pacification  Committee,  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Xhanh,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  various  ministries  and  departments  concerned 
with  pacification.  The  executive  agent  for  pacification  was  the  High 
Command  of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  This  arrangement  first 
faltered  because  of  a lack  of  direction  and  coordination  among  the 
ministries  involved  and  then  fizzled  out  when  Xhanh  was  deposed. 

In  1965  the  Ky-Thieu  regime  established  a new  structure  under  a 
Commissioner-General  for  War  and  Reconstruction.  Deputy  Premier 
General  Thieu  assumed  this  post.  The  new  organization  grouped  the 
major  civil  and  military  agencies  of  Interior,  Youth,  Psywar, 

Defense,  and  Rural  Construction.  Thus  the  new  organization  brought 
some  of  the  ministries  involved  in  pacification  under  one  roof  and 
represented  an  improvement  over  the  Xhanh  model. 

At  the  urging  of  the  American  mission  in  1965,  a separate  admin- 
istrative structure  was  provided  for  the  Hop  Tac  campaign  to  secure 
the  area  around  Saigon.  A Hop  Tac  council  was  established  which  was 
directly  subordinate  to  the  High  Command  in  Saigon.  Membership  in 
the  council  consisted  of  the  commanding  generals  of  Military  Regions 
III  and  IV  and  representatives  for  civil  affairs,  military,  police, 
and  intelligence.  In  addition,  a permanent  secretariat  with  repre- 
sentatives from  several  relevant  American  and  Vietnamese  organizations 
was  responsible  for  operation  and  coordination  on  a continuing  basis. 
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The  Hep  Tac  council  was  a relatively  effective  organization  and 

after  several  months  there  was  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of 
both  the  Vietnamese  and  Americans  to  extend  the  organizational  and 
conceptual  approach  to  other  areas  of  Vietnam.  It  soon  became  clear, 
however,  that  the  Saigon-based  Hop  Tac  arrangement  was  unique,  if 
only  because  it  was  Saigon  based.  The  control  that  high  Vietnamese 
officials  could  execute  over  all  elements  of  the  effort,  simply 
because  the  council  operated  out  of  the  Joint  General  Staff  compound, 
could  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in  Vietnam.  Nor  could  the  direct 
communication  between  military  commanders  end  civilian  ministers. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  could  the  leverage  that  key  members  of  the 
American  mission  could  exert  on  their  Vietnamese  opposite  numbers. 

In  short,  the  management  of  and  the  interface  between  American  and 
Vietnamese  pacification  efforts  became  diluted  with  distance  from 
the  center  of  control. 

In  1355  the  GVN  instituted  a far-reaching  set  of  organizational 
changes.  These  were  designed  not  only  to  improve  coordination  of  the 
civil  agencies  and  programs  involved  in  pacification,  but  also  to 
ensure  coordination  of  civilian  and  military  programs  as  well.  The 
extremely  competent  and  dynamic  Maj.  General  Thang  was  elevated  from 
his  position  as  head  of  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development  to  that 
of  Commissioner-General  for  Revolutionary  Development.  He  was  given 
responsibility  for  supervising  the  Ministries  of  Youth,  Agriculture, 
Public  'works,  and  the  Commissariat  for  Administrative  Affairs,  in 
addition  to  the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development,  which  was  reorganized 
along  functional  lines . 

General  Thang’ s assignment  also  carried  with  it  the  responsibil- 
ity of  acting  as  secretary-general  of  the  Central  Rural  Development 
Council,  which  comprised  the  senior  echelons  and  ministries  of  the 
government.  The  Ministry  of  Rural  Developiment  served  as  executive 
agent.  The  Central  RD  Council  thus  embraced  all  civilian  elements  of 
government  and  was  paralleled  by  similar  councils  in  the  regions, 
provinces,  divisions,  and  districts.  This  reorganization  was  made 
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shortly  before  the  Honolulu  Conference  of  February  1966  at  which,  as 
the  GVN  correctly  expected,  President  Johnson  would  press  them  hard 
on  giving  renewed  emphasis  to  pacification.  It  anticipated  by  more 
than  a year  a comparable  American  reorganization  that  culminated  in 
the  creation  of  CORDS. 

In  December  General  Thang  was  appointed  to  a new  position, 
Assistant  for  Territorial  Affairs  and  Pacification  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Joint  General  Staff.  His  new  responsibilities  included  the 
important  functions  of  developing  concepts  and  policies  for  military 
activities  in  support  of  RD,  inspecting  military  units  involved  in 
pacification,  and,  more  importantly,  supervising  the  training  and 
employment  of  the  Regional  and  Popular  Forces.  Since  General  Thang 
already  had  responsibility  for  the  RD  cadre,  these  new  assignments, 
theoretically  at  least,  gave  him  authority  over  all  the  instruments 
of  pacification,  with  the  exception  of  the  police  a’"'*  some  technical 
cadre. 

An  important  step  in  improving  administration  of  the  GVN  pacifica- 
tion programs  was  the  establishment  of  the  Inspection  Directorate  in 
the  Ministry  of  Rural  Development.  The  mission  of  this  organization 
was  to  improve  evaluation  of  the  pacification  programs,  to  supervise 
all  regional  agencies  in  the  execution  of  RD  activities,  to  monitor 
expenditures  of  RD  funds  and  materials,  and  to  prevent  embezzlement. 

In  addition  to  a central  team,  four  regional  inspection  teams  were 
organized . 

Events  during  1967  demonstrated  that  General  Thang  was  unable  to 
direct  the  military  and  paramilitary  activities  in  support  of  pacifi- 
cation. The  unresponsiveness  of  the  High  Command,  and  the  vague,  and 
more  often  ignored,  responsibilities  of  such  established  ministries 
as  Interior,  Health,  Economics,  and  Agriculture,  over  which  Thang 
had  no  authority,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities. And,  too,  the  chronic  problems  that  had  plagued  all  efforts 
to  move  ahead  expeditiously  on  the  pacification  front  bogged  Thang 
down  in  a mire  of  bureaucracy  and  corruption.  Thang  resigned  in 
September  1967  to  assume  operational  responsibility  for  the  Regional 
and  Popular  Forces . 
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The  organization  of  CORDS  in  19G7  led  immediately  to  considera- 
tion by  GVN  officials  of  a parallel  organization  which  would  have 
put  Rural  Development  under  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  However,  they 
wei'e  persuaded  by  the  United  States  (and  perhaps  by  their  own  reser- 
vations as  well)  to  retain  the  organization  then  in  effect.  The 
Ministry  of  Revolutionary  Development  remained  the  principal  Vietna- 
mese operational  agency  for  the  implementation  of  pacification  programs, 
but  a new,  across-the-board,  coordinating  element,  the  Central 
Pacification  and  Development  Council  (CPDC)  was  organized.  As  a 
consequence  of  CORDS'  encouragement  and  stimulation,  and  because  of 
the  sheer  range  and  complexity  of  the  pacification  programs,  there 
developed  a degree  of  inter-ministry  consultation  and  cooperation 
that  had  thus  far  been  lacking  within  the  Saigon  government.  But 
the  problem  of  inducing  the  GVN  to  undertake  programs  of  interest  to 
the  United  States  or  to  improve  the  Implementation  of  existing 
programs  remained. 

The  matter  of  "leverage"  of  course  was  not  a new  problem;  it 
was  one  that  every  American  ambassador  to  Saigon  had  faced  since 
1954.  As  the  American  commitment  expanded  there  was  a concommitant 
increase  in  Washington's  stake  in  effective  CVN  performance.  The 
ability  to  influence  Vietnamese  performance  became  a matter  of 
increasing  urgency,  but  in  the  last  analysis,  Americans  had  to  rely 
on  the  carrot  rather  than  the  stick;  threats  to  hold  back  or  cancel 
aid  became  increasingly  threadbare.  Pex-haps  there  was  no  greater 
source  of  frustration  for  every  American  official  serving  in  Vietnam 
than  the  matter  of  sxerting  influence  over  a Vietnamese  counterpart. 
Countless  efforts,  formal  and  informal,  were  made  to  address  this 
question . 

The  estaolishment  of  CORDS  did  not  by  any  means  solve  the  problem 
of  "leverage,"  but  the  major  emphasis  uhat  was  given  to  implementation 
in  the  provinces  and  districts  resulted,  as  we  have  noted  earlier,  in 
giving  increased  authority  and  responsibility  to  the  provincial 
governments  and  loosening  up  the  rigid  bureaucratic  channels  to 
Saigon.  With  the  thinning  out  and  likely  demise  of  CORDS  as 
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"Vietnamizacion"  proceeds,  these  two  major  Improvements  in  public 
administration  may  fall  victim  to  the  deeply  imbedded,  centralized, 
bureaucratic  practices  that  have  characterized  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  for  almost  two  decades.  But  there  are  some  signs,  barely 
perceptible  to  be  sure,  that  some  of  the  effects  of  CORDS  on  public 
administration  practice  in  Vietnam  may  be  long  lasting.  The  National 
Institute  of  Administration,  the  Vietnamese  training  program  for 
middle-level  officials , has  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  pro  • 
vincial  administration.  The  population,  at  least  in  the  provincial 
capitals  and  larger  towns,  may  have  learned  to  expect  and  may  there- 
fore continue  to  demand  a higher  standard  of  administration  from  their 
local  civil  servants  than  has  been  the  case  in  prior  years.  And, 
the  new  breed  of  young,  well-trained  administrators  that  is  begin- 
ning to  assume  responsibility  in  the  central  government  may  refuse 
to  revert  to  the  arcane  practices  that  characterized  the  past. 

D.  SOME  LESSONS 

At  the  outset  of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  in  the  mid-fifties,  we 
relied  on  existing  institutions,  primarily  AID  and  MAAG,  for  the 
management  and  implementation  of  American  assistance.  This  was 
probably  adequate  considering  the  level  and  nature  of  our  effort 
at  the  time.  Problems  arose,  however,  as  the  scale  and  complexities 
of  American  involvement  increased,  since  neither  AID  nor  MAAG  had 
the  institutional  experience  or  personnel  to  operate  actively  in  an 
environment  of  full-blown  counterinsurgency.  Long  and  precious  time 
passed  before  these  instruments  were  adjusted  to  the  tasks  they  had 
to  perform. 

Even  after  1961  when  we  began  to  play  a more  direct  role  ir. 
Vietnam,  Washington’s  efforts  to  coordinate  the  various  US  programs 
consisted  largely  of  organizing,  reorganizing,  and  reconstituting 
interagency  committees  both  at  the  policy  and  the  working  levels. 

None  of  these  ad  hoc  groups  had  effective  operating  authority  and 
few  had  sufficient  power  to  impose  their  will  on  any  of  the  constitu- 
ent agencies  involved  in  the  pacification  effort.  It  was  not  until 
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1356,  and  then  only  briefly,  with  the  appointment  of  Robert  Komer 
as  White  House  coordinator,  that  there  existed  a single  focus  for 
management  and  coordination  of  pacification  in  Washington.  Other- 
wise, the  relevant  'Washington  agencies  and,  in  some  cases,  elements 
within  agencies,  functioned  as  independent  baronies.  This  not  only 
created  problems  in  the  implementation  of  pacification  programs, 
but  it  made  it  difficult  for  Washington  even  to  reach  an  agreed 
concept  of  pacification. 

In  short,  throughout  our  experience  in  Vietnam  there  has  been 
no  single  focus  of  management  in  Washington  and,  partly  as  a conse- 
quence of  this,  no  generally  agreed  approach  to  the  goals  and 
techniques  of  pacification.  For  all  practicable  purposes,  this  is 
still  the  case, 

At  the  Saigon  level,  the  situation  was,  if  anything,  even  more 
confused.  Until  the  organization  of  CORDS  in  1967,  the  ambassador, 
although  he  was  armed  with  presidential  directives  giving  him 
authority  over  all  elements  of  the  American  establishment,  found 
that  his  ability  to  be  cognizant  of,  let  alone  manage,  all  govern- 
ment programs  conducted  in  Vietnam  was  a "sometime  thing."  Each 
element  of  the  Saigon  mission  continued  to  feel  responsible  to  its 
parent  organization  in  the  United  States.  With  justifiable  confi- 
dence, senior  Saigon  officials  assumed  that  they  could  outflank  the 
ambassador  by  communicating  directly  to  their  agencies  in  Washington. 

The  organization  of  CORDS  provided  the  American  mission  in  Saigon 
with  the  centralized  management  of  pacification  programs  it  had 
previously  lacked.  However,  CORDS  had  no  comparable,  Washington-based 
organization.  The  first  director  of  CORDS,  by  his  own  choice,  and 
subsequent  directors  by  default,  had  no  single  designated  back-up 
arrangement  in  Washington.  Because  of  this,  the  valuable  experience 
that  we  have  acquired  over  the  last  few  years  in  developing  a centrally 
managed  pacification  program  may  be  eroded  when  CORDS  itself  stands 
down  in  Vietnam.  To  be  sure,  CORDS,  as  it  was  conceived  and  developed, 
was  basically  an  instrument  for  managing  a vast  American  effort  to 
parallel  or  complement  military  operations.  For  this  reason,  CORDS 


is  probably  unique  to  the  post-1965  situation  in  Vietnam*  Nonethe- 
less, the  American  experience  from  the  mid-fifties  through  the  early 
sixties  indicates  the  desirability,  if  not  the  need,  to  engage  in 
effective  coordination  and  management  of  military  and  nonmilitary 
assistance  programs  In  situations  of  emerging  insurgencies.  Various 
possibilities  for  developing  this  kind  of  management  have  been 
explored  In  Volume  I. 

the  lessons  that  emerge  from  a review  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  and  Vietnamese  efforts  in  pacification  are  neither  very 
subtle  nor  profound.  And  yet,  unless  they  are  taken  into  account 
and  become  a fundamental  part  of  our  approach  to  assisting  friendly 
governments  faced  with  insurgent  threats,  the  accomplishment  of 
American  objectives  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

As  we  have  indicated  time  and  again  elsewhere  in  this  study,  our 
goal  should  be  to  assure  that  the  level  of  an  insurgency  is  kept 
below  that  requiring  direct  American  military  participation.  More 
than  that,  it  should  be  to  confine  American  nonmilitary  participation 
to  a level  and  style  that  permits  a modest,  low-profile  American 
presence. 

If  these  objectives  are  to  be  achieved,  any  future  national 
decision  to  provide  American  assistance  to  a friendly  power  threat- 
ened by  internal  forces  should  be  accompanied  by  steps  to  ensure 
that  all  operationally  involved  elements  of  the  American  government 
play  their  roles  in  close  concert  and  with  a clear  and  generally 
agreed  understanding  of  American  objectives.  Vietnam  has  taught  us 
that  careful  government- wide  orchestration  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  a plethora  of  committee  arrangements.  Some  official  must  be 
the  executive  agent  for  implementing  government  policy  and  all  par- 
ticipating elements  of  the  bureaucracy  must  be  responsive  to  his 
direction.  Moreover,  such  an  official  should  have  direct  access  to 
the  White  House  so  that  there  is  no  confusion  and  no  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  either  the  operating  or  policy-making  elements  as  to 
terms  of  reference  or  policy. 
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Vet  another  lessen  derives  from  cur  experience  in  Saigon  rather 

than  our  experience  in  Washington.  Ho  program  of  American  assistance, 
no  matter  how  well  conceived  or  skillfully  implemented  cai.  accomplish 
American  objectives  with  a modest  presence  and  low  profile  unless  the 
recipient  country,  itself,  has  the  institutional  and  bureaucratic 
resources  to  absorb  advisory  assistance  and  material  support  effec- 
tively. Obviously,  we  must  set  our  sights  realistically;  if  a 
government  had  a highly  motivated  leadership,  skilled  administrators 
and  ample  dedicated  and  experienced  civil  servants,  it  probably 
would  not  need  American  assistance  in  the  first  place.  But  to  say 
this  is  not  to  say  that  we  can  go  forward  with  undertakings  involving 
significant  American  aid  and  consequential  commitments  when  it  appears 
likely  that  our  partner  in  the  enterprise  is  unable  to  operate  effec- 
tively without  American  ’'counterparts”  in  every  ministry  and  bureau 
of  its  government.  In  short,  we  cennct  ’’take  over”  a government  nor 
substitute  for  its  own  bureaucracy. 
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IV 


ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  IN  VIETNAM,  1963-1969 
A.  INTRODUCTION 

From  the  very  outset  of  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  in  late 
1954,  the  United  States  launched  a two-pronged  program  for  shoring  up 
the  Saigon  government.  One  element  of  this  program  concentrated  on 
providing  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
military  area;  the  other  entailed  economic  aid.  American  military 
and  economic  assistance  has  continued  without  interruption,  although 
with  some  changes  in  character  and  scale,  for  almost  two  decades. 
Elsewhere,  primarily  in  Volume  II,  we  have  discussed  in  detail  the 
American  military  assistance  programs  as  well  as  certain  aspects  of 
our  economic  programs  that  related  to  pacification.  American  support 
in  this  latter  category  has  been  dealt  with  largely  as  one  facet  of 
what  we  have  termed  "the  development  phase"  of  pacification  (social 
and  political  programs  are  ether  aspects  of  the  "development"  phase). 

We  have  discussed  the  responsibilities,  concepts,  and  implementation 
of  such  programs  as  they  were  administered  initially  under  AID  and 
later  CORDS  (Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development  Support). 

In  this  paper  we  discuss  yet  another  facet  of  the  American  economic 
aid  program--those  programs  designed  to  assist  the  Government  of  Viet- 
nam to  develop  an  economy  which  would  help  meet  not  only  its  tremendous 
military  commitments  but  at  least  the  minimum  necessary  nondefense 
obligations  as  well.  Such  programs  have  been  largely  operated  through 
the  GVN  budget,  tax  structure,  and  central  banking  system.  By  and 
large  these  programs  represented  a more  traditional  facet  of  AID'S 
responsibilities,  and  the  experience  that  was  gained  elsewhere  by 
American  economists  within  and  outside  of  AID  proved  to  be  more 
relevant  than  was  the  case  in  AID’S  responsibilities  for  counter- 
insurgency problems. 
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Next  to  the  Communist  threat,  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  problem 
the  Saigon  government  confronted  was  that  of  inflation.  Perceptive 
Vietnamese  officials  had  a profound  example  of  this  close  at  hand 
in  time  and  place — the  rampant  inflation  in  China  during  the  late 
1940s , with  its  consequent  alienation  of  the  middle  class  and  the 
burgeoning  of  corruption*  was  a major*  perhaps  indispensable*  ally 
to  the  Communists  in  their  victory  over  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
Clearly*  every  Saigon  regime  was  conscious  of  this  and  receptive  to 
American  assistance  to  avoid  such  an  inflation  in  South  Vietnam.  No 
military  effort,  no  matter  how  skillfully  mounted,  no  pacification 
program,  no  matter  how  carefully  conceived,  would  succeed  in  the 
face  of  a runaway  inf.lation. 

What  follows  in  this  paper  is  a discussion  of  the  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  efforts  to  cope  with  the  economic  problems  of  an 
underdeveloped  country  fighting  a long  and  costly  war.  The  paper, 
first,  reviews,  in  aggregate  terms,  the  economic  conditions  and 
their  major  determinants  in  Vietnam  for  1963  through  1969.  This 
period  covers  the  years  of  political  and  military  turmoil,  from  the 
downfall  of  Diem  through  the  reconstruction  after  Tet.  The  paper 
does  not  go  beyond  1969  because  the  available  data  are  inadequate 
to  describe  more  recent  conditions. 

The  discussion  begins  with  a survey  of  national  expenditures, 
production,  productive  capabilities,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  condi- 
tions. It  then  traces  the  impact  on  these  broad  economic  indexes  of 
the  rapid  expansion  to  a large  US  economic  and  military  presence,  and 
describes  some  social  and  economic  difficulties  aggravated  by  the 
procedures  adopted  to  fund  US  purchases  and  to  administer  US  economic 
assistance  end  GVN  foreign  exchange  sales.  The  paper  concludes  with 
some  observations  about  what  the  United  States  could  have  done  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  its  economic  assistance  and  to  avoid 
the  counterproductive  aspects  of  its  economic  presence. 
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STATUS  AND  CHANGES  IN'  THE  EC  SUOMY 


A good  first  approximation  of  the  general  condition  of  an  economy 
requires  measurement  of  various  types  of  national  expenditures,  pro- 
duction activities,  productive  capabilities , and  monetary  and  fiscal 
conditions.  National  income  accounts  are  the  best  source  of  consistent 
data  on  national  expenditures  and  production.  For  expenditures,  these 
accounts  show  the  current  value  and  volume  (in  constant  prices)  of 
annual  consumption  purchases  by  households  and  government,  and  invest- 
ment outlays  by  business  and  government.  For  production,  they  indicate 
the  contribution  to  the  national  output  by  the  government  and  the 
various  sectors  of  the  private  economy.  The  GVN  budget  and  retail 
price  indexes  furnish  coherent  summary  statistics  for  a reasonably 
comprehensive  picture  of  inflationary  pressures  and  government 
activities  and  sources  of  revenue.  Lack  of  data,  however,  limits 
measurement  of  productive  capabilities  to  sketchy,  incomplete 
descriptions . 

1.  Availability  of  Goods  and  Services  to  the  Private  Sector 

From  1963  through  1969,  the  volume  of  goods  and  services  available 
to  the  private  sector  for  consumption  and  expansion  of  productive 
capacity  increased,  in  irregular  annual  spurts,  by  a total  of  almost 
45  percent.  Table  1 shows  that  domestic  private  spending  (measured 
in  1964  prices)  grew  from  about  94  billion  piasters  in  1963  to  118 
billion  piasters  in  1969.  Of  this  growth,  annual  purchases  for 
consumption  by  households  increased  by  nearly  15  percent  from  87 
billion  piasters  to  100  billion  piasters.  Annual  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment  increased  by  nearly  160  percent  from  about  7 bil- 
lion piasters  to  about  18  billion  piasters. 

The  average  annual  increase  in  goods  and  services  acquired  by  the 
private  sector  amounted  tc  nearly  4 percent.  The  volume  of  goods  and 
services  consumed  by  households  increased  on  average  by  about  2.5 
percent  annually,  while  investment  in  production  capacity  expanded 
at  an  18  percent  average  annual  rate.  With  an  annual  population 
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Table  1 


VOLUME  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  PURCHASED  BY  THE  DOMESTIC 
PRIVATE  SECTOR,  1963-1969 
(Expressed  In  1964  prices) 


Private  Consumotion 

Private  Gross 

Billion 

Percent 

Billion 

Percent 

Billion 

Percent 

Year 

Piasters 

Change 

Piasters 

Change 

Piasters 

Change 

1963 

93.7 

— 

87.1 

«• 

6.6 

1964 

100.4 

7.2 

92.4 

6.1 

8.0 

21.2 

196S 

103.6 

3.2 

94.0 

1.7 

9.6 

20.0 

1966 

111.3 

7.4 

95.6 

1.7 

15.7 

63.5 

1967 

124.8 

12.1 

107.1 

12.0 

17.7 

12.7 

1968 

106.5 

-14.7 

94.  S 

-11.8 

12.0 

-32.2 

1969 

118.0 

7.9 

99.6 

5.4 

18.4 

53.5 

Sources:  Private  Consumption  and  Private  Gross  Capital  Formation 

in  Current  Prices,  National  Bank  of  Viet  Nam,  Research 
Department . 

Price  deflators  from  Edward  S.  Pearsall  and  Dietrich 
Petersen,  ttEstimates  of  the  National  Income  and  Product 
of  South  Viet  Nam,"  March  1971  (mimeographed). 


growth  of  1.7  to  2.6  percent,  per  capita  annual  private  sector 
purchases  on  average  increased  by  about  1.5  to  2.5  percent.  Per 
capita  consumption  by  households  remained  constant  or  grew  by  about 
1 percent  annually.  Per  capita  investment  in  production  capacity 
expanded  annually  by  about  15  5 to  16.5  percent.  As  shown  in  Table  1, 
these  average  rates  mask  substantial  year-to-year  fluctuations.  In 
the  year  of  the  Tet  offensive,  1968,  there  was  a large  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  consumption  and  capital  formation.  In  the  year  of  the 


1.  The  data  of  estimated  population  presented  in  the  Viet  Nam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1970,  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  implies 
an  annual  growth  rate  of  1.7  percent.  Population  experts  believe  this 
implied  rate  is  too  low  for  the  1960-69  decade.  The  same  Yearbook 
presents  an  explicit  population  growth  increment  of  2.6  percent. 


I 1 
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largest  increase  in  UP  forces,  1967,  a large  increase  in  the  volume 
of  purchases  was  registered.  In  general,  the  average  values  suggest 
stability  in  Vietnamese  living  standards  and  a substantial  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  absence  of  large-scale  disruption  in  the  dis- 
tribution network. 

2.  National  Output 

Data  on  the  volume  of  national  output,  expressed  in  1964  prices, 
are  available  through  1968.  Only  scattered  and  nonuniform  statistics 
are  available  for  production  during  1969.  The  data  for  1963  through 
1968  show  a substantial  growth  of  output  of  goods  and  services  prior 
to  "Tet."  These  data  indicate  a 45  percent  increase  in  the  volume  of 
output  from  90  billion  piasters  in  1963  to  130  billion  piasters  in 
1967  (Table  2).  Ninety  percent  of  this  growth,  35  of  the  40  billion 
piasters,  derived  in  equal  parts  from  the  two  sectors  most  closely 
associated  with  the  execution  of  the  war.  Private  services  increased 
in  volume  of  output  from  28  to  46  billion  piasters.  This  ‘sector 
includes  US  military  purchases  and  employment  and  activities  associated 
with  distribution  of  goods  financed  by  US  aid  and  expenditures.  The 
output  of  the  public  administration  and  defense  sector,  which  reflects 
GVN  wage  and  salary  payments  to  civilian  and  military  personnel, 
expanded,  in  1964  prices,  from  19  to  37  billion  piasters. 

Output  of  the  agricultural  sector,  the  main  source  of  livelihood 
in  Vietnam,  declined  by  about  10  percent  from  1963  through  1967. 

This  reduction  reflects  a diminished  production  for  all  crops.  As 
an  illustration,  the  output  of  rice,  the  predominant  subsistence  food 
crop,  decreased  from  5.2  million  metric  tons  in  1964  to  4.7  million 
metric  tons  in  1967.  Production  of  rubber,  the  predominant  commercial 
crop,  diminished  from  74  thousand  metric  tons  in  1963  to  43  thousand 
metric  tons  in  1967. 

This  stagnation  in  agriculture  reflects  the  war-caused  disruption 
in  the  countryside,  expansion  of  the  military,  and  increased  claims 
on  resources  by  the  US  sector.  The  land  under  rice  cultivation 
diminished  by  about  10  percent  from  2.54  million  hectares  in  1960 
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Table  2 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AT  FACTOR  COST  IN  1964  PRICES,  1963-1968 

(Billions  of  piasters) 


Year 

Total 

GNP 

Total 

Private 

Private  Sectors 

Public 

Sector 

Statistical 

Discrepancy 

Agriculture3 

Industry*5 

Services2 

1963 

89.9 

71.4 

28.6 

13.0 

27.9 

18.5 

1.9 

1964 

99.9 

78.5 

32.5 

14.3 

30.9 

21.4 

0.8 

1965 

113.6 

86.6 

30.7 

16.2 

34.5 

27.0 

5.2 

1966 

128.6 

92.5 

23.5 

18.1 

44.2 

36.1 

1.7 

1967 

130.4 

93.3 

29.0 

17.5 

45.8 

37.1 

1.0 

1963 

125.8 

83.2 

25.8 

15.5 

40.6 

42.6 

1.3 

a.  Agriculture  encompasses  farming,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing. 

b.  Industry  includes  mining;  manufacturing;  construct!*.. i;  and 
electricity,  gas,  and  water. 

c.  Services  incorporates  transport,  storage,  and  communication; 
wholesale  and  retail  trade;  banking,  insurance,  and  real  estate; 
ownership  of  dwellings;  other  services;  and  net  factor  income 
from  abroad  (largely  wage  and  salary  receipts  from  US  agencies 
and  contractors). 

Sources s GNP  in  current  prices,  National  Bank  of  Viet  Nam,  Research 
Department . 

Price  deflators  from  Pearsall  and  Petersen,  "Estimates  of 
the  National  Income  and  Product  of  South  Viet  Nam." 


2 

to  2.29  million  hectares  in  1966.  Correspondingly,  best,  though 
crude,  available  estimates  show  employment  in  agriculture  declined 
from  about  5.7  million  to  4.0  million.  One  segment  of  the  reduced 
agricultural  labor  force  reflects  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
displaced  peasants  in  refugee  camps.  A large  segment,  over  600,000, 
represents  a sharp  growth  in  GVN  civilian  and  military  employment 
and  in  individuals  working  for  the  US  sector.  Total  RVNAF  (Republic 


2.  USAID/Vietnam,  "Civilian  Employment  by  Type  of  Activity,  1960 
and  1966,"  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin,  1968.  p.  9. 

f 
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'let  Nam  Aimed  Forces)  ar.d  paramilitary  forces  expanded 


4'3,3G0  in  1963  cc  over  70J,0C;  in  136?.'  C-7N  civilian  empioy- 

4 

ment  expanded  by  about  90,000  during  this  period,  ar.d  employment 
by  the  US  sector  increased  from  a few  hundred  in  1960  to 
about  150,000  by  1967. 5 Employment  in  service  sectors,  which  were 
closely  tied  to  the  US  presence,  expended  by  about  100,000  through 
1966. 6 

For  1963  and  1969,  the  data  indicate  first  a substantial  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  production  and  then  a sharp  recovery  beyond  the  levels 
prevailing  during  1967.  The  data  in  Table  2 show  an  overall  10  per- 
cent decline  in  the  output  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  for 
1963.  Production  contracted  by  about  the  same  proportion  in  each  of 
the  three  components  cf  the  sector — agriculture,  industry,  and 
services.  In  contrast,  the  output  of  the  public  sector  expanded 
by  15  percent.  This  increase  reflects  an  enlargement  of  military 
forces  by  2 07,75*  to  900,000  men  and  the  employment  of  20,000 
additional  civilians  by  the  GVN. 

The  available  scattered  statistics  indicate  a complete  recovery 
of  the  economy  by  1969.  Rice  output  not  only  exceeded  the  1963  level 
but  approximated  the  output  of  1964  (5.2  million  metric  tons),  i.e., 
before  the  decline  set  in  as  a result  of  the  war.7  The  industrial 
production  index  for  1969  shows  industrial  production  13  percent 


700, 0C 


3.  For  1955  through  1967  see  USAID/Bureau  of  Vietnam,  Summary 
of  Monthly  Economic  Data,  August  1973.  The  data  for  1964  comes  from 
The  Military  Balance,  1964-1965,  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
(London). 

4.  ’’Number  of  Government  Employees  by  Status  and  Region, ” Viet  Nam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1970,  p.  307. 

5.  USAID/Vietnam,  "Employment  in  the  US  Sector,  1960  to  1967," 
Annual  Statistical  Bulletin,  1963,  p.  10. 

6.  "Number  of  Persons  Engaged  in  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 

Establishments,  1960  to  1966,"  Viet  Nam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1970. 
p.  303.  " 

7.  "Agricultural  Crops:  Planted  Area  and  Production,"  Viet  Nam 

Statistical  Yearbook,  1970,  p.  32. 
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above  the  previous  high  achieved  in  1967.  This  expansion  of 

agricultural  and  industrial  output  occurred  concomitantly  with 

another  130,000-man  increase  in  the  size  of  the  military  establish- 
g 

ment.  Scattered  preliminary  statistics  for  1970  suggest  continued 
growth  in  the  production  output  of  the  Vietnamese  economy. ^ 

A comparison  of  Table  1 and  Table  2 shows  that  consumption  by 
households  and  investment  by  business  far  exceeded  the  volume  of 
goods  produced  by  the  private  sector.  This  pattern  prevailed  through- 
out the  period.  In  1963,  the  volume  of  goods  and  services  acquired 
for  private  domestic  use  exceeded  private  production  of  such  products 
by  31  percent.  By  1967  and  1968,  this  excess  was  still  about  30  to 
35  percent.  This  deficiency  in  private  output  was  made  up  by  imports 
financed  with  US  economic  assistance  and  piaster  purchases. 

3.  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Conditions 

From  1963  through  1969  GVN  expenditures  increased  by  over  110 
billion  piasters.  Table  3 shows  annual  expenditures  grew  from  about 
29  billion  piasters  in  1963  to  143  billion  piasters  in  1969.  Con- 
currently, total  annual  GVN  revenues  increased  from  19  billion  to 
110  billion  piasters.  The  annual  budget  deficit  during  this  period 
fluctuated  widely,  averaging  about  12  billion  piasters  through  1967 
and  about  35  billion  piasters  for  1968  and  1969.  The  government 
turned  largely  to  the  printing  presses  to  finance  these  deficits. 

This  action  resulted  in  an  average  growth  of  the  money  supply  of 
11  billion  piasters  through  1967  and  of  about  24  billion  piasters 
for  1968  and  1969. 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money 
amounted  to  an  average  annual  35  percent  rate  of  growth  in  the  money 
supply.  Consomitantly,  consumer  prices,  as  measured  by  the  index 


8.  "Index  of  Industrial  Production,"  Viet  Nam  Statistical  Year- 
book. 1970.  p.  176. 

9.  Summary  of  Monthly  Economic  Data  for  Viet  Nam.  May  1971, 
p.  14. 

10.  "Delta  Rice  Deliveries  to  Saigon,"  Viet  Nam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1970,  p.  11. 


VN  BUDGET  AND  INCREASE  IN  MONEY  SUPPLY 
(Billions  of  piasters) 


1965 

1966 

1967 
1963 
1969 


Sources : 


Exoenditures 


23.9 

28.9 

53.8 

61.9 
95.5 

114.6 

142.8 


Budge 


Revenues 


19.3 

19.4 

26.4 

63.3 
33.0 

78.4 
110.4 


Deficit 


- 9.7 

- 9.5 
-27.4 
+ 1.4 
-12.5 
-36.2 
-32.4 


Money  Supply 
Increase 


USrtlD/vietnsip.,  Annual  Statistical  Eulletin,  Mo.  11 
(June  1963),  pp.  58-61. 

USAID/Buresu  of  Vietnam,  Summary  of  Monthly  Economic  Pat 
for  Viet  Nam,  April  1971,  p.  10. 


ANNUAL  RATE  OF  INCREASE  OF  MONEY  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMER  PRICES 


Year 

Money  Supply 

Consumer  Prices 

1964 

22.8 

2.1 

1963 

73.7 

16.3 

1966 

33.4 

62.4 

1967 

29.4 

43.5 

1968 

51.0 

26.9 

1969 

13.0 

21.8 

Source:  Viet  Nam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1970,  pp.  248  and  335. 


for  Saigon  working  families,  rose  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
28  percent.  These  price  rises  amounted  to  a fairly  high  rate  of 
inflation  when  compared  with  industrial  countries  where  consumer 
prices  rise  at  a 3 to  6 percent  annual  rate.  But  they  compare 
favorably  with  other  countries,  like  Brazil  and  Indonesia,  which 
during  five-to-ten  year  periods  have  experienced  annual  price  rises 
of  50  percent  or  more.^ 


C.  CONTRIBUTION  OF  US  AID  AND  PURCHASES  TO  THE  ECONOMY 
1.  Growth  of  Private  Consumption  and  Investment 

Available  data  indicate  that  imports  accounted  for  all  the  growth 
in  the  volume  of  goods  and  services  purchased  for  private  consumption 
end  investment  during  the  1963-69  period.  Table  S shows  the  volume 
of  imports  purchased  or  used  in  domestic  production  for  consumer  or 
investment  products  increased  by  150  percent.  Expressed  in  1964 
prices,  imports  intended  for  private  domestic  use  increased  from 
21  billion  piasters  in  1963  to  S3  billion  piasters  in  1969.  Concur- 
rently, the  contribution  of  domestic  production  to  private  consumption 
and  investment  fluctuated  between  58  and  83  billion  piasters,  in  1964 
prices . 

Two  sources  of  financing  underwrote  this  large  growth  of  imports: 
purchases  on  the  economy  by  US  agencies  and  personnel,  and  expansion 
of  US  economic  grants.  Since  precise  estimates  of  the  dollar  amounts 


11.  International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Financial  Statistics, 
selected  issues. 

12.  The  estimates  in  Table  5 were  calculated  by  netting  out  GVN 
imports  from  the  gross  import  figures  in  the  national  income  accounts. 

A previous  IDA  study  by  Bruce  Grimm  and  Rolf  Piekarz,  A Macroeconomic 
Planning  Model  for  Viet  Nam  (draft,  July  1971),  suggests  that  the  GVN 
allocates  about  £ percent  of  its  expenditures  for  imports.  The  net 
import  figures  in  Table  5,  therefore,  reflect  purchases  for  domestic 
private  use,  based  on  the  further  assumption  that  Vietnamese  exports 
incorporate  only  a negligible  amount  of  the  total  imports.  This 
represents  a reasonable  first  approximation,  since  during  the  1960s 
exports  of  goods  were  negligible,  and  those  goods  exported  contained 
only  a small  amount  of  imports.  Commodity  exports  involved  principally 
rubber  and  rice. 
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Table  5 


IMPORTS  AND  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTS  IN  PRIVATE  CONSUMPTION 
AND  INVESTMENT  EXPRESSED  IN  1964  PRICES,  1963-1969 
(Billions  of  piasters) 


Total  Value  of 
Private  Consumption 
and  Investment 

Import  Content 

Contribution 
of  Domestic 
Production 

93.7 

20.9 

72.8 

100,4 

21.7 

78.7 

103.6 

25.3 

78.3 

lli.3 

44.8 

66.5 

124.8 

54.1 

70.7 

106.5 

48.9 

57.6 

135.0 

52.7 

82.3 

963 

964 


1965 

1966 

1967 
1963 
1969 


Sources:  National  Eank  of  Viet  Nam,  Research  Department. 

Pearsall  anc  Petersen,  "Estimates  of  the  National  Income 
and  Product  of  South  Viet  Nam." 


are  not  available,  the  data  in  Table  6 are  close  approximations.  For 
US  purchases  on  the  economy,  the  figures  show  purchases  of  piasters 
with  dollars  by  the  US  Disbursing  Officer  (UGDO)  for  use  by  US  agencies 
contractors,  and  personnel.  These  data  show  an  increase  from  $42  mil- 
lion in  1964  to  $347  million  in  1969,  excluding  piaster  purchases  with 
dollars  on  the  clack  market.  Aside  from  earnings  on  commodity  exports, 
the  USDO  piaster  purchases  probably  correspond  closely  to  the  imports 
purchased  through  GVN  sales  of  foreign  exchange.  Black  market  dollars 
generally  were  used  for  illegal  investment  abroad  or  payment  for 
smuggled  and  unrecorded  imports.  For  US  economic  grants.  Table  6 uses 
the  dollar  value  of  imports  financed  by  these  grants.  Here,  the  data 
indicate  an  increase  from  $217  million  in  1963  to  $450  million  in  1969. 
Total  US  purchases  and  aid  grants  expanded  by  over  $350  million  between 
1963  and  1969. 


Table  6 


US  PIASTER  PURCHASES  AND  AID  GRANTS,  1963-1969 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Total 

Piaster 

Purchases 

Aid  Grants* 

1963 

— 

« m 

217.0 

1964 

239.6 

42.0 

197.6 

1965 

351.1 

74.0 

277.1 

1966 

644.0 

233.1 

410.9 

1967 

636.3 

202.8 

433.5 

1968 

711.1 

310.8 

400.3 

1969 

796.9 

346.7 

450.2 

a.  Aid  grants  represent  Vietnamese  imports  financed  under  the 
Commercial  Import  Program,  Pood  for  Freedom  (PL-480,  Titles  I 
and  II),  and  Public  Aid. 


Sources:  Piaster  Purchases — USAID/Bureau  of  Vietnam,  "US  Piaster 

Purchases  with  Dollars  by  US  Disbursing  Officer,  Saigon, 
Viet  Nam,"  Summary  of  Monthly  Economic  Data  for  Viet  Nam, 
April  1971. 

Aid  Grants— USAID/Vietnam,  "Import  Arrivals  by  Type  of 
Financing  and  by  Country,  1963-1969,"  Annual  Statistical 
Bulletin.  No.  13  (December  1970). 


The  United  States  played  a central  role  in  underwriting  improve- 
ments in  the  material  welfare  of  Vietnam.  A close  examination  of 
the  national  income  accounts  indicates  that  US  purchases  explain 
the  growth  of  the  service  sector,  which  in  turn  accounted  for  most 
of  the  expansion  of  private  production  for  the  1963-68  period. 
Estimates  of  the  volume  of  productive  activity  in  the  service  sector 
generated  by  nonresident  (i.e.,  predominantly  US)  purchases  presented 
in  Table  7 show  an  increase  from  about  1.5  billion  piasters  during 
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1963  co  about  19.5  billion  piasters  for  1967. 13  Netting  these 

results  from  the  total  productive  activity  of  the  service  sector 
reveals  that  from  1963  through  1967  the  output  contributed  by  this 
sector,  exclusive  of  sales  to  Americans,  fluctuated  between  26  and 
30  billion  piasters.  In  other  words,  the  contribution  of  the  private 
domestic  sector  to  private  consumption  and  investment  stagnated 
between  1963  and  1968.  Output  by  agriculture  and  industry  remained 
more  or  less  unchanged.  Thus,  US  aid  and  purchases  was  the  pre- 
dominant stimulus  behind  the  observed  growth  of  private  consumption 
and  capital  formation. 


Table  7 


CONTRIBUTION  Or  US  PURCHASES  TO  THE  NET  PRODUCT  OF  THE 
SERVICE  SECTOR  EXPRESSED  IN  1964  PRICES,  1963-1968 
(Billions  of  piasters) 


Year 

Total  Sector 
Product 

Contribution  of 
US  Purchases 

Residual 

1963 

27.9 

1.4 

26. S 

1964 

30.9 

1.7 

29.2 

1965 

34.5 

4.9 

29.6 

1966 

44.2 

17.4 

26.8 

1967 

45.8 

19.6 

26.2 

1968 

40.6 

15.2 

25.4 

Sources:  Total  sector  net  product:  Table  2. 


Contribution  of  US  purchases:  National  Eank  of  Viet  Nam, 
Research  Department;  Pearsall  and  Petersen,  "Estimates  of 
the  National  Income  and  Product  of  South  Viet  Nam.” 


13.  These  annual  estimates  represent  the  sum  of  two  magnitudes 
expressed  in  1964  prices;  net  factor  payments  from  the  rest  of  the 
•world  (i.e.,  wages  and  salaries  paid  by  foreigners  to  Vietnamese);  and 
the  net  product  of  the  service  sector  for  the  purchase  cf  services  by 
nonresidents.  To  obtain  the  latter,  60  percent  of  the  expenditures  of 
nonresidents  for  goods  and  services  in  Vietnam  was  allocated  to  the 
service  sector.  This  product  was  then  deflated  by  the  Saigon  consumer 
price  index  for  services,  using  1964  as  base.  This  result  was  then 
multiplied  by  0.9,  the  average  net  product  of  the  service  industry. 

The  factors  for  these  muxtiplications  were  taken  from  Grimm  and  Piekarz, 
A Macroeconomic  Planning  Model  for  Viet  Nam. 
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2 . Reduction  in  the  Tax  Burden  and  Rate  of  Inflation  LI 

US  aid  and  purchases  also  significantly  Influenced  domestic  n 

taxation  and  the  rate  of  inflation.  US  aid  provided  revenue  to  the  M 

GVN  from  the  piasters  received  by  the  government  through  the  payments  ... 

of  local  firms  for  CIP  imports  and  local  sale  of  Food  for  Freedom  [{ 

(PL-480)  imports  (both  of  these  programs  are  discussed  below).  Imports 
financed  by  dollar  aid  and  purchases  also  provided  the  government  j j 

revenues  through  the  collection  of  taxes  on  imported  goods.  Revenues 
from  these  sources  enabled  the  government  to  hold  down  taxes  on  j J 

domestic  transactions  and  Income  and  still  meet  growing  government 
defense  needs • In  other  words , GVN  revenues  from  US  aid  and  purchases  | j 

limited  the  government  deficit  for  a given  level  of  expenditures  and  ‘ ■* 

domestic  taxation.  Lowering  the  government  deficit  diminished  addi-  , 

tions  to  the  money  supply  and  thereby  the  increase  in  prices.  ’ 

From  1963  through  1969  most  of  the  increase  in  GVN  expenditures 
was  financed  by  revenues  collected  from  US  aid  or  from  taxes  on  j 1 

imports  purchased  with  dollars  provided  by  US  sources.  As  shown  in 

( 

Table  8,  annual  GVN  revenues  increased  by  over  90  billion  piasters.  J ! 

Of  this  increase,  taxes  from  domestic  transactions  and  income  accounted 
for  about  30  billion  piasters,  and  receipts  from  commodities  financed 
by  US  aid  accounted  for  about  IS  billion  piasters.  Taxes  collected  on 
US-financed  imports  and  on  purchases  by  US  agencies,  contractors,  and 
personnel  accounted  for  45  billion  piasters. 

Despite  the  large  rise  in  GVN  expenditures  (sea  Table  3),  the  tax 
burden  on  domestic  transactions  and  income  remained  constant  and  j . 

relatively  low.  Throughout  the  1963-69  period,  these  taxes  amounted 

\ , 

to  about  7 percent  of  the  value  of  GNP.  Domestic  taxes  represented 

14 

the  total  tax  burden  on  the  Vietnamese.  Import  taxes  in  Vietnam 

did  not  involve  a sacrifice  of  income  from  production.  These  tax 
collections  merely  offset  the  unrealistically  low  exchange  rates  on 


14.  A complete  analysis  of  this  position  is  presented  in  J.  A. 
Stockfisch,  The  Shifting  and  Effects  of  Excise  Taxes  and  Import  Duties 
(IDA  draft,  September  1971). 
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imported  goods  financed  by  the  United  States.  In  other  words*  import 
taxes  reflected  the  unwillingness  of  the  GVN  to  set  an  exchange  rate 
high  enough  to  balance  the  demand  for  dollars  with  the  available 
supply.  To  the  degree  that  import  taxes  did  not  eliminate  this 
excess  demand,  individuals  obtained  windfall  gains,  i.e.,  income 
without  providing  a useful  service.  A tax  burden  of  7 percent  placed 
Vietnam  among  the  lowest  taxed  nations  in  the  world.15  Taxes  in 
developed  countries  generally  run  25  to  35  percent  of  GNP.  Among 
less-developed  countries  taxes  range  from  10  to  20  percent  of  GNP. 

Table  8 

GVN  REVENUES,  1963-1969 
(Billions  of  piasters) 


Year 

Total 

Revenues 

Domestic 

Revenues 

Foreicm  Revenues 

Import 

Taxes 

Aid 

1963 

19.3 

7.2 

4.7 

7.4 

1964 

19.4 

7.8 

5.2 

6.4 

1965 

26.4 

10.7 

5.7 

10.6 

1966 

63.3 

16.1 

23.9 

23.3 

1967 

33.0 

24.8 

28.4 

29.8 

1968 

78.4 

27.5 

26.7 

24.2 

1969 

110.4 

35.3 

50.8 

24.3 

Sources:  USAID/Vietnam,  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin.  No.  11  (June 

1968),  pp.  58-6T: 

USAID/Bureau  of  Vietnam,  Summary  of  Monthly  Economic  Data 
for  Viet  Nam,  April  1971,  p.  10. 
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15.  See  J.  A.  Stockfisch,  "A  Tax  Strategy  for  South  Viet  Nam," 

The  Economic  Development  of  South  Viet  Nam,  Volume  III:  Related  Essays 
(IDA  draft,  October  1971).  ~~ 
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D.  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DIFFICULTIES  AGGRAVATED  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  US  PURCHASES  AND  AID 

Intensification  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  drained  resources  and  out- 
put from  personal  consumption  and  expansion  of  productive  capacity. 

The  conflict,  as  customary  with  wars,  also  led  to  corruption,  profiteer- 
ing, and  evasion  of  government  restrictions.  Large-scale  US  economic 
assistance  and  purchases  played  the  central  role  in  expanding  private 
output,  consumption,  and  investment,  as  well  as  containing  inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  procedures  adopted  to  exchange  dollars  for 
piasters  and  for  distributing  economic  assistance  tended  to  promote 
corruption  and  profiteering  and  to  undermine  some  of  the  benefits 
from  US  purchases  and  aid. 

1*  Expansion  of  Currency  Black  Market  from  the  Piaster 
Purchase  System 

Throughout  the  1963-69  period  US  agencies,  contractors,  and  per- 
sonnel were  obligated  to  purchase  their  piasters  at  the  official  rate 
of  exchange.  Prior  to  1967,  this  rate  was  set  at  80  piasters  to  the 
dollar.  In  the  summer  of  1967,  the  rate  was  118  piasters  to  the 
dollar.  Both  these  rates  were  substantially  below  the  exchange  rate 
offered  in  the  illegal  open  market.  As  early  as  1964,  the  currency 
black  market  offered,  on  average,  131  piasters  per  dollar — 63  percent 
more  than  the  official  rate.  By  the  spring  of  1967,  the  open  market 
rate  had  risen  to  over  160  piasters — double  the  official  rate.  By 
the  end  of  1969,  the  rate  was  over  300  piasters  to  the  dollar — more 
than  2.S  times  the  official  rate.^® 

The  open  market  premium  encouraged  American  personnel  and  con- 
tractors to  purchase  piasters  illegally.  No  reliable  data  exist  on 
the  transactions  in  the  black  market,  but,  when  in  1970  a special 
accommodation  rate  closer  to  the  black  market  rate  was  instituted 
for  US  contractors  and  personnel,  there  occurred  an  immediate  rise 
in  piaster  purchases  from  the  US  Disbursing  Officer.  In  fact,  despite 


16.  USAID/Bureau  of  Vietnam,  Summary  of  Monthly  Economic  Data 
for  Viet  Nam,  May  1971. 
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sharp  reductions  in  US  contractor  activities,  dollars  sold  for  piaster 
purchases  by  the  US  Disbursing  Officer  during  the  last  half  of  1970 
and  the  first  half  of  1971  approximated  the  dollars  expended  for 
piasters  during  the  first  half  of  1970. 

The  GVN  probably  gained  additional  revenues  by  selling  piasters 
at  the  low  official  rates  to  US  agencies  and  personnel,  but  it  lost 
foreign  exchange  for  imports.  The  low  official  rate  lowered  the  price 
of  foreign  exchange  for  capital  flight  and  thereby  stimulated  the 
illegal  export  of  capital  by  wealthy  Vietnamese.  This  situation, 
then,  enhanced  the  wealth  of  individuals  profiting  most  from  the  war, 
in  consequence  providing  an  additional  incentive  for  profiteering. 
Unrealistic  exchange  rates  fostered  corruption  even  more  directly. 

The  Vietnamese  authorities  never  seriously  cracked  down  on  the 
illegal  currency  market  (US  authorities  did  some  enforcement). 

Evasion  of  foreign  exchange  laws  necessitated,  of  course,  bribery 
of  public  officials,  from  policemen  on  up. 

2 • Loss  of  Goods  and  Services  from  Tying  Aid 

The  bulk  of  Vietnamese  imports  was  financed  in  one  of  three  ways. 
The  GVN  sold  dollars  to  importers  from  foreign  exchange  obtained 
through  exports  and  through  the  sale  of  piasters  to  the  US  Disbursing 
Officer.  (Earnings  from  commodity  exports  became  a smaller  and 
smaller  source  of  foreign  exchange,  declining  from  $77  million  in 
1963  to  $12  million  in  1969.)  Most  of  the  remaining  imports  were 
financed  under  two  US  economic  assistance  programs:  the  Commercial 

Import  Program  and  PL-480  (Food  for  Freedom).  These  programs  helped 
to  stabilize  the  economy  by  absorbing  purchasing  power  and  providing 
revenues  for  the  GVN  budget.  These  goals  were  achieved  by  making 
goods  available  to  Vietnamese  and  then  turning  over  the  piaster 
proceeds  from  the  sales  to  the  GVN.  The  Commercial  Import  Frogram 
sold  funds  to  importers  largely  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
production  and  capital  equipment.  Under  this  program  purchases 


17.  Ibid. 
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18 

were  limited  to  a restricted  list  of  items  and  to  US  suppliers. 

The  PL- 480  program  involved  the  transfer  of  US  agricultural  products 
for  sales  on  the  local  economy. 

As  shown  in  Table  9,  on  average,  50  to  70  percent  of  the  imports 
into  Vietnam  during  the  1963-69  period  were  financed  by  the  United 
States  and  were  thus  "tied"  imports.  CIP  imports  declined  from 
about  40  percent  of  total  imports  in  1963  to  IS  percent  in  1969.  In 
the  interim,  PL-480  imports  climbed  from  over  15  percent  to  about 
30  percent  of  the  total*  Public  aid-financed-imports  made  up  the 
remainder  of  tied  purchases.  In  general,  the  share  of  tied  imports 
tended  to  decline  over  the  period.  The  share  of  GVN-financed  imports 
increased  from  about  25  percent  in  1963  to  45  percent  in  1969. 
Miscellaneous  sources  (e.g.,  other  foreign  loans  and  grants  and 
barter)  accounted  for  less  than  5 percent  of  imports  by  1969. 


Table  9 

IMPORT  ARRIVALS  BY  TYPE  OF  FINANCING,  1963-1969 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Type  of  Financing 

Total 

GVN 

1 Unite 

td  States 1 

Other 

CIP 

PL-480 

Public  Aid 

Total 

77.7 

125.8 

57.8 

33.4 

217.0 

20.7 

315.4 

J 

95.0 

108.5 

67.0 

22.1 

197.6 

34.1 

326.7 

85.4 

179.9 

59.2 

38.0 

277.1 

25.0 

387.5 

167.0 

233.1 

152.1 

25.7 

410.9 

28.5 

607.2 

1967 

289.5 

200.7 

198.5 

34.3 

433.5 

21.0 

744.0 

1968 

286.0 

108.6 

233.5 

58.2 

400.3 

21.2 

707.5 

1969 

372.2 

103.3 

228.7 

118.2 

450.2 

15.3 

837.7 

Source:  USAID/Vietnam,  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin.  No.  13  (December 

1970),  p.  23. 


18.  The  Commercial  Import  Program  Office  in  Vietnam  was  permitted 
t to  license  10  percent  of  the  available  dollars  to  purchases  in  a 

limited  number  of  less  developed  countries. 
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For  imports  under  the  US  aid  program  the  Vietnamese  received  less 
value  for  each  dollar  spent  than  for  imports  obtained  with  GVN  financ- 
ing. Tying  CIP  purchases  to  a restricted  list  of  goods  predominantly 
from  US  sources  prevented  importers  from  purchasing  these  goods  from 
the  cheapest  source.  No  precise  estimates  of  the  price  discrepancies 
exist*  but  best  available  judgments  place  the  prices  of  US  goods 
purchased  under  CIP,  on  average,  about  50  percent  higher  than  prices 
on  similar  merchandise  which  Vietnamese  importers  could  or  would 
have  bought  elsewhere.  The  higher  average  US  price  frequently  bought 
higher  quality  merchandise,  but,  within  the  context  of  Vietnam,  local 
buyers  would  probably  have  preferred  the  lower  quality  merchandise. 
Restricting  the  list  of  permissible  imports  also  denied  tho  Vietnamese 
American  products  which  they  might  have  preferred  over  the  ones 
available.  These  restrictions  in  a number  of  instances  also  prevented 
Vietnamese  from  utilizing  efficiently  goods  purchased  under  CIP;  for 
example,  CIP  would  permit  the  import  of  machinery  but  frequently 
prohibit  the  purchase  of  spare  parts. 

The  deficiencies  of  tying  aid  under  CIP  hold  in  spades  for  the 
PL-480  imports.  In  general,  the  prices  for  US  agricultural  products 
acquired  under  this  program  exceeded  world  market  prices.  The 
agricultural  commodities  made  available,  especially  rice,  were  less 
suited  to  local  preferences  than  similar  items  obtainable  elsewhere. 

In  addition,  given  the  choice  to  buy  manufactured  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural products,  Vietnamese  probably  would  not  have  chosen  as  much 
of  the  PL-480  commodities  as  were  made  available. 

Tying  economic  assistance  not  only  diminished  the  material  benefits 
Vietnamese  could  receive  from  a given  aid  budget;  it  also  lowered  GVN 
revenues.  Eecause  a dollar  of  tied-aid  imports  comprised  less  desir- 
able commodities,  Vietnamese  paid  less  for  these  goods  than  for  items 
available  with  GVN  financing.  This  condition  forced  the  authorities 
to  make  aid  dollars  available  at  a lower  charge  than  GVN-owned 
dollars . 
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y . Corruption  and  Inflation  from  Foreign  Exchange  Salas 

The  procedures  for  distributing  foreign  exchange  from  GVN  and  CIP 
sources  contributed  to  corruption , profiteering  and , through  govern- 
ment deficits,  inflation.  Foreign  exchange  for  imports  was  allocated 
through  import  licenses  which  enabled  importers  to  claim  foreign  f ! 

['  exchange  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  The  piaster  cost  of  a 

dollar  of  imports  therefore  amounted  to  the  official  rate  of  exchange  1 j 

* plus  import  taxes  for  the  specific  item.  Table  10  shows  that  this 

' piaster  cost  to  the  importer  per  dollar  of  foreign  goods  tended  to  1 ; 

fall  short  of  the  landed  value  of  the  merchandise  (measured  by  the 
black  market  rate)  on  the  domestic  market.  Devaluation  and  a steep  j 

rise  in  import  taxes  eliminated  this  differential  for  about  21  months 
beginning  mid-1966.  Then,  from  spring  1968  through  1969,  the  ; 

l differential  between  piaster  costs  of  imports  to  importers  and  the  • 

t,  domestic  landed  value  again  rose  to  about  30  percent. 

^ Table  10 

! PIASTER  PRICE  PER  DOLLAR  OF  IMPORTS  TO  IMPORTER 

I VERSUS  BLACK  MARKET  RATE  OF  PIASTER 


Period 

Piaster  Cost  of 
Imports  to  Importer* 

Black  Market 
Rate  of  Piaster** 

1966,  1st  half 

90.  e 

176.0 

1966,  2nd  half 

176.0 

175.3 

1967-March  1968 

171.9 

161.8 

1968,  April-Deceiiber 

178.9 

190.0 

1969,  1st  half 

182.6 

191.5 

1969,  3rd  quarter 

192.1 

215.7 

1969,  4th  quarter 

212.2 

305.3 

♦These  data  were  presented  in  an  internal  memorandum  by  Douglas 
Dacy. 

♦♦"Free  Market  Gold  and  Currency  Prices,  US$10  Green,”  Viet  Nam 
Economic  Data,  January -March  1972,  p.  6. 
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These  gaps  gave  businessmen  the  opportunity  to  earn  large  profits 
from  imports.  In  addition  to  the  wholesaler's  margin,  businessmen 

also  could  capture  the  difference  between  the  piasters  paid  to  acquire 
the  merchandise  and  its  landed  domestic  value.  Opportunities  for 
such  large  gains  generated  an  excess  demand  for  foreign  exchange, 
which  in  turn  led  to  a demand  for  import  licenses  which  the  authori- 
ties could  not  satisfy  at  the  existing  exchange  rate  and  import  tax 
rate.  This  unsatisfied  demand,  coupled  with  inadequate  GVN  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  capabilities,  encouraged  importers  to  offer 
public  officials  bribes.  Use  of  high  tariffs  in  place  of  upward 
adjustments  in  exchange  rates  also  encouraged  bribery  of  customs 
officials.  In  general,  rationing  of  foreign  exchange  and  evasion 
of  import  taxes  probably  represented  the  largest  sources  of  corruption 
in  Vietnam. 

Windfall  gains  from  importing  provided  businessmen  opportunities 
for  higher  incomes  than  they  could  obtain  from  other  activities.  This 
incentive  tended  to  divert  businessmen  from  domestic  production 
activities,  especially  processing  materials. 

■ More  important,  unrealistically  low  piaster  charges  for  foreign 
exchange  under  import  licenses  contributed  heavily  to  government 
deficits.  Table  11  shows  the  additional  GVN  revenues  and  the  size 
of  the  deficit  which  could  potentially  have  resulted  if  the  government 
had  captured  the  market  value  of  the  foreign  exchange  sold  to  importers. 
Comparing  these  revenue  figures  with  the  data  in  Table  3 indicates 
that  the  GV2I  could  have  increased  revenues  by  5 to  20  percent.  At 
the  levels  of  GVH  expenditures  observed  for  the  period,  these  addi- 
tional revenues  would  have  moderated  the  budget  deficits  greatly. 

These  additional  receipts  would  have  eliminated  the  large  budget 
deficits  of  1967  and  1969.  They  would  have  lowered  the  deficits  of 
1965  and  1969  by  about  20  to  30  percent,  and  would  even  have  created 
a sizable  budget  surplus  in  1966.  Since  the  major  portion  of  the 
increase  in  the  money  supply  resulted  from  the  financing  of  GVN  budget 
deficits,  additional  revenues  from  foreign  exchange  sales  would  have 
substantially  moderated  the  growth  of  the  stock  cf  money,  and  thereby 
diminished  the  rate  of  inflation. 
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Table  11 


POTENTIAL  ADDITIONAL  REVENUES  AND  BUDGET  DEFICIT 
FROM  REALISTIC  EXCHANGE  RATES  FOR  IMPORT  LICENSES 
(Billion  of  piasters) 


Year 

Actual 

Deficit 

Potential 

Additional 

Revenues 

Potential 

Budget 

Deficit 

1963 

- 9.7 

0.0 

-10.6 

1964 

- 9.5 

0.7 

- 8.8 

1965 

-27.4 

6.3 

-21.1 

1966 

+ 1.4 

7.9 

+ 9.3 

1967 

-12.5 

11.2 

- 1.3 

1968 

-36.2 

9.9 

-26.3 

1969 

-32.4 

33.5 

+ 1.1 

E.  RELEVANCE  TO  CURRENT  US  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  US  experience  with  its  economic  assistance  programs  in  Vietnam 
provides  important  insights  bearing  on  current  and  future  foreign 
policy.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  commits  the  United  States  to  relying 
primarily  on  economic  and  military  assistance,  in  contrast  with 
American  military  participation,  to  help  protect  friendly  nations 
from  Communist  insurgency  or  attack.  Future  US  policy  then  will 
emphasize  economic  programs  that  provide  the  threatened  nation  with 
additional  resources  (a)  to  support  the  military  effort  necessary 
to  improve  national  security  and  (b)  to  establish  reasonable  living 
standards  and  thereby  enhance  popular  support  of  the  government. 

American  aid  and  purchases  in  Vietnam  more  or  less  satisfied 
these  objectives.  These  money  transfers  financed  imports  which 
provided  for  improvement  in  private  material  welfare  by  offsetting 
the  loss  of  productive  services  diverted  or  idled  by  the  war.  GVN 
sales  of  this  foreign  exchange  yielded  the  bulk  of  the  revenues 
necessary  to  sustain  a substantial  military  force.  The  sale  of 
dollars  for  piasters  was  the  predominant  factor  in  holding  inflation 
to  25  or  30  percent  a year  and  in  maintaining  a low  tax  burden. 
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On  the  ether  hand,  procedures  adopted  for  exchanging  dollars  for 
piasters  and  f~r  distributing  economic  assistance  tended  to  undermine 
the  political  benefits  of  US  aid  and  purchases.  The  potential  economic 
benefits  to  individuals  suffering  most  from  the  war  were  diminished 
by  procedures  that  promoted  corruption  and  profiteering.  Stipulating 
an  unrealistically  low  exchange  rate  for  legal  purchases  of  piasters 
by  US  agencies,  personnel,  and  contractors  expanded  the  currency 
black  market  and  cost  Vietnam  foreign  exchange  for  imports.  Forcing 
Vietnam  to  apply  the  bulk  of  economic  assistance  Co  purchases  of  a 
restricted  list  of  commodities  in  the  United  States  decreased  the 
benefits  obtainable  from  a given  aid  expenditure.  Making  dollars  for 
imports  available  too  cheaply  encouraged  profiteering,  corruption,  and 
inflation  and  diverted  businessmen  from  investing  in  domestic  pro- 
duction activity. 

The  United  States  could  have  eliminated  most  of  these  shortcomings 
by  insisting  on  realistic  exchange  rates  and  allowing  a wider  choice 
on  commodity  imports.  Well-tried  procedures  exist  for  the  frequent 
adaptation  of  exchange  rates  to  the  changing  supply  and  demand  for 
foreign  exchange  (e.g.,  inflation,  increased  import  demand).  Under 
conditions  of  domestic  economic  controls,  these  procedures  entail 
weekly  or  monthly  modifications  on  the  order  of  1 to  5 percent  by  the 
central  bank  authorities.  The  magnitude  of  the  change  would  depend 
on  the  divergence  between  foreign  exchange  demand  (as  reflected  in 
requests  for  import  licenses)  and  the  amount  authorities  are  willing 
to  supply  during  a period,  say  a month  or  quarter. 

Realistic  exchange  rates  would  have  eliminated  a major  cause  of 
widespread  corruption  and  profiteering.  Such  rates  would  have 
virtually  eliminated  windfall  gains  from  importing  and  thereby  the 
incentives  to  bribe  officials  for  import  licenses.  Continual 
adjustment  of  exchange  rates  also  would  have  avoided  the  necessity 
for  many  of  the  high  and  increasing  import  taxes  and,  in  turn,  much 
of  the  bribery  of  customs  officials.  Concomitantly,  this  course 
would  have  provided  the  GVN  with  greater  revenues  and  thereby  per- 
mitted a reduction  of  the  government  deficit,  the  growth  in  the 
money  supply,  and  inflation. 
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Realistic  exchange  rates  also  would  have  stimulated  production  of 
traditional  and  new  export  products.  Continual  upward  adjustments  of 
piaster  prices  for  traditional  exports  like  rubber*  coffee*  and  tea 
would  have  greatly  offset  rising  production  costs  from  inflation. 
Maintenance  of  profitability  would  have  encouraged  planters  to 
maintain  their  facilities  and  to  market  their  crops.  Realistic 
exchange  rates  for  procurements  on  the  local  economy  would  have 
stimulated  US  agency  purchases  of  fruits*  vegetables*  and  simple 
manuf actures . As  it  was*  because  of  the  high  price  of  piasters*  such 
procurements  went  to  suppliers  in  surrounding  countries,  und  these 
foregone  sales  vitiated  potential  additions  to  the  export  base. 

Together  with  realistic  exchange  rates,  elimination  of  restric- 
tions on  the  commodities  imported  with  aid  money  would  have  retarded 
the  increased  GVN  dependence  on  the  United  States  for  its  economic 
welfare.  The  restrictions  on  commodity  purchases  had  two  objectives: 
to  minimize  importation  of  luxury  goods;  and  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  necessities  at  relatively  law  prices.  This  approach 
failed  on  both  counts.  GVN  foreign  exchange  and  smuggling  were 
sufficient  to  flood  the  country  with  motorized  bicycles,  automobiles 
and  all  sorts  of  other  consumer  durables.  What  did  not  come  from 
importers  came  from  Americans  out  of  the  PXs.  Limiting  a large 
fraction  of  imports  to  commodities  like  rice,  textiles,  and 
pharmaceuticals  probably  did  not  make  them  available  at  a substan- 
tially lower  price  than  if  no  commodity  restrictions  had  existed. 
Prices  of  necessities  rose  about  as  sharply  as  for  other  goods. 
Without  restrictions,  individuals  could  have  chosen  freely  among 
commodities,  whether  luxuries  or  necessities.  Importers  would 
then  have  attempted  to  satisfy  market  demands  accordingly. 

Tying  a large  fraction  of  aid  imports  to  certain  commodities 
also  hurt  domestic  production  and  productive  capabilities.  For 
example,  given  the  fixed  demand  for  rice,  imports  of  rice  limited 
domestic  market  opportunities  for  farmers.  Large-scale  imports 
available  at  competitive  prices  tended  to  discourage  farmers  from 
undertaking  extensive  efforts  to  expand  production.  Instead  they 
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tenied  to  divert  their  energies  to  raising  alternative  crops  or  to 
seek  urban  err.plcyT.ent . Potential  producers  of  domestic  substitutes 
for  imported  manufactures  faced  even  greater  discouragement*  since 
they  would  have  had  to  compete  with  & superior  foreign  product.  When 
firms  did  ventui’e  to  set  up  local  production,  importation  of  machinery 
required  months  of  bureaucratic  clearances,  and  importation  of  spare 
parts  frequently  was  prohibited.  In  the  absence  of  commodity  restric- 
tions on  imports,  domestic  prices  for  necessities  probably  would  have 
remained  more  or  less  the  same,  but  more  goods  would  have  been 
available  through  domestic  production. 
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